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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THIRD EDITION IN PREPARATION. 
Demy 8vo, buckram, 21s, 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF 
THE FAR EAST: 


Travels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese Colonies, 
China, Japan, Corea, Siam, and Malaya. By Henry Norman. Over 60 
Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, Coloured Frontispiece from 
a Drawing by a Chinese Artist, and 4 Maps. 

“The Far East is truly, as Mr. Henry Norman says, ‘the seed-bed of a 
multitude of new political issues.’ All who desire to know something uf the 
nature of the soil and the probable character of the crop now maturing will find 
much to interest, attract, and instruct them in Mr, Norman’s volume...,.,,His 
chapters are vivid in description, shrewd in observation, painstaking in investi- 
gation, pleasant in tone and temper, and full of lively impressions of travel...... 
The whole. volume is thoroughly readable, aud constitates a valuable and timely 
contribution to the study of contemporary life and politics in a region which 
seems destined in the near fature to engage more and more of Western attention 
and concern.’’—The TIMES, r . 

The SPECTATOR (Leading Article). 
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By the same Author, The REAL JAPAN. Fourth Edition, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Now Ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


REMINISCENCES of RICHARD COBDEN. By Mrs. 
Satis ScowaBE. Preface by Lord Farresr, and a Photogravure Portrait. 
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ficld of international commerce and politics.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE ORIMINOLOGY SERIES. 
Edited by W. Dovetas Morrison, M.A, 
ol. I. now ready. 
The FEMALE OFFENDER. By Professor Lombroso. 
Edited and with Introduction by W. D. Morrison. With Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. 
The DEVIL’S PLAYGROUND. By John Mackie. 


Cloth, 6s. 
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that it makes one shiver and turn up one's coat-collar even as one reads by the 
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TENTH AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
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By 8. R. CROCKETT. 

Tenth and Illustrated Edition, price 6s., uniform in style with “The Raiders ” 
and “* The Li'ac Sunbonset.” This Edition contains a Prefatory Poem, by the 
late R. L. STEvENsoN, reproduced in facsimile; is Illustrated by Ernest A. 
Waterlow, A.R.A., Joseph Pennell, W. S. MacGeorge, and others, and has 
specially drawn initial letters and ornaments. 

SPEAKER.—“ Full of strength and charm.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ The author is a man of |keen obsarvation and considerable 
powers of descriotion.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Orockett’s handling of the theme has a vigour, 
a veracity, and a fresbness.’* 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ A book of extraordinary merit.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The RAIDERS. Seventh Edition.| The LILAC SUNBONNET. 
Cloth, 6s. ‘That highly satisfac- Fourth Edition, Oloth, és. “A 








tory and picturesque romance,”— charming story, charmingly told.” 
Mr. AnprEw Lane in Long 8 Speaker. “Very dainty and ten- 
Magazine, der.”—St. James's Gazette, 


In the Autonym Library. 

The PLAYACTRESS. Third; MAD SIR UCHTRED. Third 
Edition. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. Edition. Paper, ls, 6d.; cloth, 2s, 
“It impresses while it charms.”— “ Beyond all doubt a book of high 
Scotsman. merit,”’—Vanity Fair, 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE CAMEO SERIES.” 
MARIANA. By Don Jose Echegaray. Translated into 


English by JamesGraham, Pbotogravure of a recent portrait of the Author. 





THE NEW . 
VOLUME OF THE TWO STRANGERS. 
THE oe By MRS. OLIPHANT, 
ti trtty Paper, 1s, 6d. ; cloth, 2s, 

NEW 
VOLUME OF EVERY DAY'S NEWS. 
eee onve By R. E. FRANCIS, 
LIBRARY. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 





LOGIC, and OTHER NONSENSE. By J. D. McCrossan, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


THE QUEST OF FIRE. 


By MAY EARLE, Author of ‘ Cosmo Venucci, Singer.”’ Cloth, 4s, net. 

TIMES.—* The work of a lady who once again shows her capacity to write 
strong and original, if sometimes rugged, verse.” 

WHITEHALL REVIEW.—" Miss Karle has before her a career.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY,—" Both substance and technique display true poetic 
genius.” 

SUN.—“* Marked at every turn by indisputable evidence of inspiration.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ ‘At the Shrines of Nature’ is an ode, or series of odes, 
celebrating a refined Nature-worship or Pantheism, and written with an impetuous 
sweep of verbal melody which irresistibly suggests recollections of Swinburne, 
and loses nothing by the comparison.” 


THE STORY OF A GAELIC PARISH. 
VANNA. By Mark McClellan, Map, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES OF HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES OF 


THE CENTURY. ST. NICHOLAS. 
ILLUSTRATED MONTELY FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
NOVEMBER, 1894, to APRIL, 1595. A Monthly Magazine, 
Beautifully bound in green cloth, Edited by 
bevelled edges, 6s. Mrs MARY MAPES DODGE, 
The “Century Magazine”’ is as popu- The Ualf-yearly Volume, 

lar to-day as it was 20 years ago, which | NOVEMBER, 1894, to APRIt, 1895, 
isa startling thing in the faceof modern handsomely bound in red cloth, 
j urnalistic competition. gilt, 5s. 
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Published this day, in 2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s, 


THE LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 
With 16 Portraits and Illustrations, 

The Correspondence is dated from 1785 to 1833, and th: . 
upon the extraordinary character and life of the poet, his eventhet min light 
continual aa against poverty and ill-health, his friendships, and his te = 
career. These letters, addressed to Southey, Wordsworth, Charles Lamb, ‘al 
others, have a special charm of their own, very different from most corres os 
dence of that period. The Illustrations include Portraits of 8, T, Coleriice, 
Mrs, 8, T. Coleridge, Hartley, Derwent, and Sara Ooleridge, Southey, &o, idge, 





AN IMPORTANT BOOK RELATING TO THE NORTH- 
OF INDIA H-WEST FRONTIER 


WITH THE ZHOB FIELD FORCE, 1890, 
By Captain CRAWFORD McFALL, K.O.Y.L.I, 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 18s, (Ready, 


A brilliant and graphic account of one of our last Indian fronti xpediti 
Over 100 Illustrations by the Author, who took part in the operations on™ 
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DEGENERATION. 


By MAX NORDAU. 
Demy 8vo, 17s, net, 


Morning Pust.—“ The author, with the science of a mental expert and the skill 
of a practised writer, has, with much moral earnestness and trenchant satire 
attacked vices, follies, and crazes which have pervaded certain fields of literature 
and art during the last quarter of a century. 


LETTERS of a BARITONE. By Francis 


WaLkeER. Small crown 8yvo, 5s. 


AS OTHERS SAW HIM: a Retrospect, 


A.D, 54. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Fiction. 
Mr. 1. ZANGWILL’S long-expected Novel, 
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THE MASTER. In1vol., 6s. 
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IN HASTE AND AT LEISURE. 
By Mrs. LYNN LINTON. In3 vols. 


World.—" It is clever and well written.” 
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TRANSITION. 
By the AUTHOR of * ASUPERFLUOUS WOMAN.” 
Orown 8vo, 6s, 

Daily Chronicle,—‘ This story is very obviously the work of a clever woman...,.., 
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with no inconsiderable power, and there is at least one character which has a 
poignant truth of its own......It is the contrast between the hero, Paul Sheridan, 
an the heroine, Lucilla Dennison, which makes ‘Transition’ a remarkable 
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By MARY L, PENDERED. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


Morning Post.—“‘ We are sure that many readers may derive real enjoyment 
from a large proportion of its pages. In any case, it is better written, and shows 
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Translated from the Norwegian, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 
(Vol. II. of New Edition of Bjérnson’s Novels, Edited by EDMUND GOSSE.) 


THE PIONEER SERIES OF ORIGINAL ONE-VOLUME NOVELS 
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Post 8vo, in ornamental wrapper, 2s. 6d. net ; uniformly bound in cloth, 3s, net 
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BOOKS. 


——_—~._>———__ 
OURIOUS CHURCH CUSTOMS.* 

Puts is, in some respects, a rather disappointing book. There 
is a fascination, not of curiosity only, but of sentiment about 
all old customs, and especially about those which make part 
of our Ghurch history. But the various wriiers who have 
contributed short papers to the volume which Mr. Andrews 
edits and publishes have unfortunately handled their topics 
too drily to bring out much of the sentiment of the usages 
they record. They have given us notes rather than essays; 
and so the book depends more than it should for interest 
upon the chances of other reading and capacity for reflection 
in the individual reader. There is nothing that better repre- 
gents the wise attitude of the Church towards the life of the 

le, in the days when the Church was a national power, 
~ ‘ : P 
than some of its quaint and, to our feeling, most incongru- 
ous usages,—devised in good faith by much simpler but not 
less pious minds than ours, observed for two or three centuries 
in all innocence and reverence, and then gradually corrupted 
by impulses of riot and extravagance till what was once a 
solemn ceremonial befitting a holy-day degenerated into a 
scene of brutal license and irreverence, making a scandal for 
councils of Bishops to condemn and Puritan heads to wag 
over. It is remarkable, but the more one thinks about 
it only natural, that the grossest abuses should have come, 
not out of the sports which, beginning with a secular inten- 
tion, received from the Church only a kind of baptism of 
adoption, but from those which originated with the Church, 
and were designed to meet within the sanctuary itself the 
universal need of young human creatures for something of the 
nature of play. Of customs of this kind and their disgrace- 
ful outcome, a very interesting instance is the institution of 
the St. Nicholas or Boy-Bishop, once almost universal 
throughout England and the Continent, practised in the 
cathedrals and the great collegiate churches, and also in 
obscure villages of country districts. 

“It originated in the idea of rewarding, after a religious 
fashion, the most deserving choir-boy or scholar of the church 
school. The selected lad was appointed Bishop of the boys 
on St. Nicholas’s Day (the patron-saint of boys), during the 
solemn singing of the Magnificat, and was vested in special 
pontificals of a small size. He held the office from December 
6th (St. Nicholas’s Day) to December 28th (Holy Innocents). 
. +... The ceremonies attached to this boyish parody of a 
most solemn office varied considerably, but it is known to have 
existed in all the cathedral churches of France and Spain, 
as well as in many parts of Germany and Switzerland. In 
England, every cathedral which possesses post- [surely this is 
a misprint for pre-] reformation records, yields abundant evidence 
of the Child-Bishop customs. We found interesting mention of 
it in several places when setting in order the chaotic mass of 
capitular muniments at Lichfield. An inventory of 1345 names 
four small choir copes for the use of boys on the feast of 
Holy Innocents. The next century names a mitre, cope, 
sandals, gloves, and staff for the Nicholas Bishop. An in- 
variable part of the proceedings seems to have been a ser- 
mon from the Boy-Bishop, delivered from the usual pulpit. He 
was doubtless well-drilled in the discourse by the chancellor or 
by his substitute, the choir schoolmaster. Indeed, several 
sermons that were learned by rote by the Boy-Bishop are still 
extant. At Salisbury, the whole details are set forth in the 
printed procession of the Cathedral Church. In the order of the 
Procession, on the eve of Innocents’ Day, the Dean and Canons 
residentiary walked first, and were followed by the Chaplains ; 
the Boy-Bishop, with his boy-prebendaries, closing the procession 
as the position of the greatest dignity. The Boy-Bishop and his 
attendants took the highest places in choir, the Canons carrying 
the incense, tapers, &c. At the conclusion of compline the boy 
gave the benediction, and until the close of the procession, on the 
following evening, none of the clergy of any condition were 
allowed to ascend to the upper part of the sanctuary, which was 
reserved for the choir-boys and their Prelate.” 

In most churches the boys performed all the ceremonies and 
read all the offices, excepting only the Mass, during the period 
of their mimic investiture ; and startling as it seems, in some 
churches they were allowed to celebrate even the Mass. But 
this obviously was the beginning of corruption, which in- 
creased and spread, until the indecent levities attending the 
ceremony created a scandal in the Church, and the Council 











F * Curious Church Customs and Cognate Subjects. Edited by William Andrews, 
‘R.H.8, Hull; William Andrews and Co, London: Simpkin, Marsball, xu Oo, 








of Basle condemned it altogether in the year 1431. But in 
spite of the Council’s Canon, the Boy-Bishop pastime lingered 
on in England, and was at last put down by a proclamation of 
Henry VIII. 

It is very easy to see how, out of such a strange custom as 
this of the Boy-Bishop, scandal must come sooner or later; 
and especially easy to see it when the scandal has come and 
gone, and the custom has died ont. And yet, before it was 
generally abused, this usage was probably fruitful of more 
good than harm. It was designed in all sincerity to promote 
affectionate interest in Church ceremonies, and to reward the 
best boys in school or choir by associating them closely with 
the sacred offices of the Church. Whoever knows much of the 
minds of children, knows how real such mimic dignities are 
to them: how as they touch the outward sign they catch the 
sentiment and the significance of the thing symbolised. And 
though among every dozen of boys there will probably be at 
least one who, if he is allowed to take part more than once 
in such a ceremonial, will be moved to turn it into ridicule, 
yet while the restraints of reverence are duly enforced by the 
proper authorities, the mockers will not carry the day openly, 
and before they have succeeded in quite desecrating the 
pageant, a very large number of boys will have gained from it 
exactly what it was intended that they should gain—a holiday 
entertainment, full of mysterious glories and delights, con- 
nected with their religious duties, and granted as a reward 
for pious diligence in the discharge of them. Without going 
the puritan length of excommunicating all sports and pas- 
times, we must know but little of human nature if we can 
doubt that the spirit of play is always a dangerous imp, never 
to be trusted altogether, and not to be trusted at all for long 
and therefore all the more should we regard with respect and 
affection the efforts of the Church to keep the sports of the 
people in touch with religion. 


Christmas mummers are remembered by most of us, and 
for those who have not seen them, there is Mr. Hardy’s 
graphic description in The Return of the Native. But some 
may not know that their older name of Morris dancers meant 
Moorish dancers, and that their doggerel drama had its origin 
in a legend of the Crusades, or that in the old time it was 
acted in the nave of the parish church. From the clamsy 
antics of clod-hopping mummers to the processional dances of 
the Hebrew nation—the dance of Miriam, of Deborah and 
David—the way seems long esthetically. But the idea was 
the same in the beginning; they danced for joy because the 
enemies of the Lord had been overthrown, and they danced 
without shame before the Lord. In the Cathedral of Seville 
—so our book tells us—dancing is still a religious rite :— 


“ A singular and attractive relic of the custom of dancing in 
churches is still practised three times a year in the great cathedral 
of Seville,—namely, on the feasts of the Immaculate Conception, 
and of Corpus Christi, and on the last three days of the Carnival. 
Ten choristers, dressed in the costume of pages of the time of 
Philip III., with plumed hats, dance a stately but most graceful 
measure, for about half-an-hour, within the iron screens in front 
of the high altar. They are dressed in blue and white for the 
Blessed Virgin, and in red and white for Corpus Christi. The 
boys accompany the minuet-like movements with the clinking of 
castanets. During the measure, a hymn arranged for three 
voices with orchestral accompaniment, is sung in honour of the 
Blessed Sacrament.” 


Here we have a picture of “ Sport in Church” held in bonds 
of religious decorum. If we want to realise how those 
restraints may be suddenly broken up by an eruption of that 
rebellious spirit of animal life that is perpetually making 
pagan renascences small and great, in the world of ordered 
conventions, we must turn to the description in Mr. Pater’s 
Imaginary Portraits of the Game of Ball in the Cathedral at 
Auxerre—so stately in its beginning, so wild and perilous 
after Denys l’Auxerrois joined in :— 


“Vespers being sung, instead of conducting the Bishop to his 
palace, they proceeded in order into the nave, the people standing 
in two long rows to watch. Girding up their skirts a little way, 
the whole body of clerics awaited their turn in silence, while the 
captain of the singing-boys cast the ball into the air, as high as 
he might, along the vaulted roof of the central aisle, to be caught 
by any boy who could, and tossed again with hand or foot till it 
passed on to the portly chanters, the chaplains, the canons 
themselves, who finally played out the game with all the 
decorum of an ecclesiastical ceremony. It was just then, just 
as the canons took the ball to themselves so gravely, that 
Denys — Denys T’Auxerrois, as he was afterwards called — 
appeared for the first time. Leaping in among the timid 
children, he made the thing really a game. The boys played 
like boys, the men almost like madmen, and all with a 
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delightful glee which became contagious, first in the clerical 
body, and then among the spectators. The aged Dean of 
the Chapter, Protonotary of his Holiness, held up his purple skirt 
a little higher, and stepping from the ranks with an amazing 
levity, as if suddenly relieved of his burden of eighty years, 
tossed the ball with his foot to the venerable capitular Homilist, 
equal to the occasion, And then, unable to stand inactive any 
longer, the laity carried on the game among themselves, with shouts 
of not too boisterous amusement; the sport continuing till the 
flight of the ball could no longer be traced along the dusky aisles.” 

Here we get the two first stages of the “ baptised” sport,— 
the conventional stage which in all sobriety and stateliness 
symbolises the redemption of all our life, even down to its 
animal spirits. Ball is not a sinful game; therefore, once a 
year, on the Church’s great festival of the Resurrection, which 
falls in with Nature’s high festival of new birth, it shall be 
admitted within the sacred precincts of the Cathedral. But 
it is played “with all the decorum of an ecclesiastical 
ceremony ”—that is to say, it isa symbolic game merely, not 
a real one till Denys leaps in. Denys is the renaissance in- 
carnate—the principle of Nature and of Nature’s life freeing 
itself from convention and turning symbol into reality. The 
thing is no longer a ceremony but a game. The boys play 
like boys, the men like madmen; the aged Dean, the 
protonotary of his Holiness, is infected with “an amazing 
levity.” Still, the spirit of reverence lingers—and the game, 
bizarre and incongruous as it is, is played, even when caught 
up by the laity, with shouts of “not too boisterous amuse- 
ment.” The end of the story shows the Pagan spirit a stage 
further on, when a darker renascence has begun of a nature 
that has cast off the human and returned to the beast,—a 
madness of evil passion and lust and cruelty. 

Bat if the riotous spirits of youth sometimes turned 
canonical usages into a scandal, Puritanism has also to take 
its share of blame for some unseemly practices connected with 
the festivals of the Church. Once on a time two large cakes 
used to be divided among the young people of Twickenham 
on Easter Day, but in 1645 the Paritans suppressed this 
altogether pleasant and innocent custom, with the result that 
the money so far spent on the cakes was used to buy penny 
loaves, which were flang from the church tower and scrambled 
for. Hot cross-buns, Michaelmas geese, Shrove Tuesday 
pancakes, simnel cakes at Mid-Lent; all these are still among 
us, and pretty generally eaten at their appointed times. But 
Hare-pie as an Easter Day dish, and Fag-pie, made of figs 
and spices as an alternative for simnel cake on Mothering 
Sunday, are both unknown to the writer of this review. And 
so are Valentine Buns, which seem worthy of revival now 
that we post too many cards at Christmas and Easter to be 
inclined to send laced letters and jokes on Valentine’s Day. 
Of other customs besides eating ones, connected with special 
holy-days, the book tells us little that is new, and that little is 
chiefly painfal. In Stamford town, bull-running was a sport 
considered specially appropriate to the keeping of St. Brice’s 
Day. The death of St. Stephen used to be commemorated 
by stoning a wren to death,—about as revolting a piece 
of realism, and as complete a carrying out of the principle 
that observes the letter and slays the spirit, as could be 
conceived. We like as much as anything in the book the 
two chapters on Church Bells, their inscriptions, and the 
laws of the Belfry. It seems to have been an old custom 
to ring the church bells daring storms. “Our forefathers 
believed,” says the writer of this paper, “that church bells 
had the power to allay storms.” Whether they literally 
believed it or not, there is a beautiful appropriateness in the 
call to thoughts of prayer in the hour of alarm. Among the 
inscriptions, so many are good that it is difficult to choose 
any for special commendation. Terseness—and not terseness 
only—has something to say for the motto on the bells at 
Semperingham, “Be not over busie,” and “Arise and go 
about your business,” on the bell of St. Ives, protests 
pleasantly against the opposite fault. “Come let us ring for 
Church and King,” has a good lilt and a good sentiment. 
While the words on the passing-bell at Brant Broughton are 
full of solemn monition :— 


‘Beg you of God your soul to save 
Before we call you to the grave.” 


The Laws of the Belfry were much the same everywhere, 
and were inspired by feelings of unimpeachable propriety. 
Some belfries have rhymed versions and some plain prose. 
The earlier ones are tempting to quote, on account of their 
naiveté, but the latest is the shortest, and must therefore 
carry the day. It comes from Bowden, and is dated 1787 :-— 





“ You ringers all, observe these orders well! 

He pays his sixpence that o’erturns a bell: 

And he that rings with either spur or hat _ 

Must pay his sixpence certainly for that - 

And he that rings and does disturb ye peal 

Must pay his sixpence ora gun of ale. 

These laws elsewhere, in ev’ry church are used, | 

That bell and ringers may not be abused.” 
Among curious burial customs, a kindly one w: 

. . d as th i 
practice of placing a small looking-glass in the en - 
unmarried woman. Matrons wore their hair braided e 
bound, but maids carried it loose, and it was thought — 
would be glad of their looking-glass to help them « ut 7 
tidy” when they awoke at the sound of the last trump sg 

In the seventeenth century banns of marriage were forbidd 
in church on slighter grounds than would justify such int ‘ 
ference now. The forbidding of the banns of Edward Morto ‘ 
and Jane Godwin at Frampton, in Lincolnshire, on the rte 
first, that Morton was a stranger, and that, therefore there 
was no knowing if he was married or single; and second] 
because he was a poor man, and it was desirable “to secure rh 
town from any charge of him or his,” savours of an attitude 
toward the outlander not far removed from the feeling of 
Punch’s workman,—“ There goes a foreigner, heave half a brick 
at him.” But perhaps this excess of caution is better than 
the recklessness of the Herrnhuters, whose method of selecting 
husbands and wives is as follows :— 

“The men and women of a marriageable age are coll i 

house with a suite of three rooms, each pe into preg 
the young men in one end room and the young women in the 
other ; then the doors from these two rooms are thrown open into 
the middle room, which is perfectly darkened. After this follows 
a sort of general scramble, or ‘catch who can,’ and whichever 
girl the man catches becomes his wife.” 
Of a very different kind of interest is the ceremony of 
reuniting man and wife after years of estrangement, recorded 
by the register of St. Mary’s Church, Bermondsey, 1604, with 
a form of solemn words appointed for the renewal of vows, 

Altogether, the book is a medley of strange matter, serious 
and grotesque, commonplace and recondite. We should have 
liked it better if it had been less thin; but it suggests 
thought if it does not supply it, and it is entirely readable 
and pleasant to read. 





FIVE NOVELS.* 


Is A Parson at Bay designed to show that no moral restraints, 
if unsupported by religion, are efficacious against temptation ? 
Or should it be regarded as demonstrating the final triumph 
of evil over all resistance, whether fortified by religion or not? 
The keynote running through the whole work is very much 
in harmony with the following speech, addressed to Otis by 
his mother when she learns his lapse into unbelief :— 

“«Oh, my dear lad,’ she had said, ‘will you go forth into the 
world without a single ‘Thou-shalt-not’ to give you pause? 
Believe me, the ‘ Thou-shalt-nots’ of philosophy are mere clay in 
the hands of human passion; and those of the world are kept 
mainly for the poor—the rich hear them, but faintly and afar off. 
Without the ‘Thou-shalt-not’ of the Almighty, mortal man must 
fall sooner or later; and the fall of one with conscience and 
honour, like yourself, is apt enough to end in desolation,’ ” 

And onr only reason for doubt as to the book’s design is that 
the sincere, deeply ingrained faith of the hero (Claud) is 
allowed ultimately to become sufficiently blurred by clouds of 
adversity to make its break-down seem imminent and his 
death felt to be a joyful deliverance from the misery which 
unbelief would inevitably have entailed (had life been pro- 
longed) upon one to whom religious faith had always been a 
vital element in his existence. From the worthy but com- 
monplace and rather insignificant country parson which he 
at first appears to be, he is gradually transformed into a 
striking figure that commands pity, admiration, and an ever- 
increasing interest ; and art of a very high order is displayed 
in the process whereby this transformation is effected, by 
means of troubles heaped on his devoted head, which bring 
out by degrees his innate strength and mettle. Equally 
skilful is the delineation of Maisie, the cause of his unhap- 
piness, the vain, pretty wife to whom the meaning of the 
word duty is evidently unknown; who pursues her selfish 
objects relentlessly, notwithstanding stray gleams of compas- 





* (1.) A Parson at Bay. By Harold Vallings. London: Bentley and Son.—— 
(2.) Danovitch, By W. B. Harris. London: Biackwood and Sons.——(3.) Rooted 
in Dishonour, By Hartley Carmichael. London: Sampson Low and Co.-—(4) 
The Queen’s Scarlet, By G. M. Fenn, London: Cassell and Oo.—(5.) Two in 
the Bush. By Frankfort Moore. London; A. D, Innes and Qo, 
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sion for her victim that make one speculate as to the possible 
existence within her of some germ that might have blossomed 
into a heart if warmed by prosperity’s sunshine ; who, though 
she accepts the guilty love of the rich young artist Otis, 
because she is intolerant of the discomforts produced by 
narrow means, might yet perhaps, one fancies, have passed 
through life harmlessly if her husband had been blessed with 

wealth; and in whom is recognised—however reluctantly— 
a faithfal portrait of an existing type of refined and cultivated 
put ignoble womanhood. There are talent and fine workman- 
ship again in the conception and treatment of Otis, the 
wondering, puzzled, reflective sceptic, who after long seeking 
in vain for “a Divine something in mankind,” finds and 
appreciates it at length, by a strange irony cf fate, in the 
man who is at once his friend and also the husband of the 
woman from whom he cannot tear himself away. Pulled one 
way by unlawful passion, and the other by the self-constituted 
system of strict morality to which he has hitherto adhered, 
the threads “spun by a fastidious taste and some vague 
yearnings after the Good and True,” prove too feeble to 
keep him faithful to his own standard of right; and when 
the conflict ends in descent to what he himself knows to be a 
lower level, the pitifulness of it is felt all the more because 
of the earnestness of his nature, and its strivings after good- 
ness and self-restraint. Though there is a touch of pessimism 
to be detected in the author’s observation of men and women, 
which may possibly jar upon some readers, yet his cleverness 
and originality afford ample entertainment, though this does 
not make amends for such a blemish; and the book is quite 
worth reading. 

Another book to be read is Danovitch, a volume containing 
six fresh and vigorous tales, narrated crisply and incisively 
by a gentleman whose travels in the East and gifts as a word- 
painter enable him to supply abundance of vivid local colour- 
ing and minute details to form an effective background to 
his representation of powerful human emotions leading (in 
most cases) to a tragical climax. The most important story 
is the one named in the title, wherein the scene changes with 
the instantaneousness of slides of a magic-lantern from place 
to place in Russia, Arabia, and Athens; and the actors excite 
so keen an interest that we are too much engrossed in watch- 
ing them to stop to ask (as we might do otherwise) for more 
connecting links between the scenes, or to complain that 
though results are made very distinctly visible, we have to 
trust a good deal to conjecture for an explanation of how 
these results are arrived at. How, for instance, did Pauline 
know anything of her lover’s perfidy? And what passed 
between him and Abdurrahman at their interview in the tent ? 
The staggering surprise reserved for the closing page is un- 
expected enough to constitute a veritable sensation. And 
we believe most people will be like us in feeling at the finale 
that we are confronted by two insoluble problems,—viz., 
What line of action would Pauline have adopted supposing 
Danovitch had remained silent as to his offence? And what 
was the real character of that sphinx-like young lady, whose 
consummate powers as an actress render it impossible to feel 
any certainty as to her true self? In the tale called “The 
Falling Away of Captain Metford,” the inherent force of 
strong will and individuality is well exemplified in the vic- 
tory won by the Arab servant, whose intense devotion to a 
Christian master brooks neither separation from him nor 
rivalry in his affections, and finally succeeds in bringing 
about his abandonment of both creed and country. 

The pivot of Rooted in Dishonowr is hypnotism; and 
assuming — what is, however, assuredly not true — there 
to be no limit to the power one person may obtain over 
another by this means, there is nothing exaggerated in 
the account given of the rich Arthur Harvard’s victimisa- 
tion by the needy doctor whom he supposes to be his best 
friend. It is a picture to make one shiver at the idea of 
the existence of a power which, in the hands of an un- 
scrupulous individual, must always be a hideous weapon of 
insidious danger to anybody liable to hypnotic influence; and 
the only comfort is to recollect that since, as long as this 
liability is unknown, people are tolerably safe, therefore the 
old adage about the blissfulness of ignorance is here pre- 
eminently applicable, and it behoves us all to avoid ever being 
made the subjects of hypnotic experiment, lest we should 
thereby unconsciously place ourselves at the mercy of some 
designing villain who is ready and able to turn our weakness 
to account. Mr. Carmichael is greatly to be commended for 





employing original materials of his own finding, and not 
copying or borrowing from other writers; and he exhibits a 
cleverness that promises well for his future career as a 
novelist, though the present work has a touch of the crudity 
often met with in a first performance, and the story’s interest 
would be even greater than it is if there had been an occasional 
pruning away of parts whose direct bearing on the narrative 
is not very evident. Father Danand Mr. and Mrs. Schwendel 
are especially good sketches; and the character-drawing 
throughout is pleasant and lifelike, though not going far 
enough below the surface to deserve the name of studies of 
human nature. We are rather surprised, however, at the 
failure to trace the £1,200 in £10 notes, stolen from the 
Harvards; and think it unlikely for a large business firm not 
to have kept the numbers of the bank-notes in their possession. 

A popular novelist may be regarded in the light of a person 
who, having voluntarily come forward to offer his services to 
the public as a purveyor of amusement, and having been 
engaged in that capacity, is henceforth under an unexpressed 
obligation to serve his self-chosen employers to the best of 
his ability. But inasmuch as this obligation is not discharged 
by mere “pot-boilers,” it behoves the conscientious critic 
(who also has his duty to consider as a public servant) to 
discourage productions of this sort; and therefore we are 
unable to pronounce a satisfactory opinion in respect of The 
Queen’s Scarlet, which belongs distinctly to the pot-boiling 
species, and though sufficiently readable not altogether 
to belie Mr. Manville Fenn’s reputation as a story-teller, 
can yet have cost so practised a writer but little trouble to 
put together, and is far from being a specimen of the 
best work of which he is capable. It sets forth the troubles 
which befell a good young baronet, Sir Richard, in conse- 
quence of the misdeeds of his bad cousin Mark, who is a 
forger, card-sharper, and blackguard in general, without any 
redeeming good quality; but one fancies that a considerable 
part of these troubles might have been avoided if Richard 
had acted as ordinary mortals would have been likely to do. 
Being attacked by Mark, Sir Richard strikes him senseless (a 
feat of strength hardly to be expected from a youth too puny 
to be accepted by the recruiting-sergeant when he wanted to 
enlist)—and then, on hearing that a fatal result is anticipated 
by the doctors, he at once runs away, and assumes a false 
name, though this flight is in the eyes of the reader of doubt- 
ful necessity, and at any rate premature, since a few hours’ 
delay would have shown that Mark was going to recover. 
The fugitive’s talent for flute-playing procures him an 
engagement as bandsman, and after various more or less 
improbable experiences in that sphere of life, he is much 
disgusted to find that in consequence of his supposed death, 
his title and property are being enjoyed by the man he thought 
he had slain. This leads to the book’s culminating absurdity, 
when the baronet is beguiled into a hop-garden to be shot by 
his astute cousin, who was, we conclude, a thought-reader, 
as else he could not possibly have reckoned on anything so 
extremely unlikely as that Richard would walk “for hours” 
after a man whom he was anxious to interview, without once 
attempting to overtake that individual. The main-spring of 
action is felt throughout to be the author’s desire to bring 
about particular results, rather than consideration for motives 
likely to influence real people; and the effect thereby 
produced is, of course, inartistic and puppet-like. 

If influenza is going to imitate the migratory birds in 
becoming a regular annual visitor to these shores, writers of 
fiction will certainly have to meet the requirements of 
sufferers from the depressing effects of this detestable com- 
plaint, by providing for their benefit a special class of 
literature, which must be genuinely amusing, but not of 
depth or length to make any tax on still enfeebled intellects 
and powers of attention. The collection of short, pleasant 
stories to be found in Two in the Bush seems to us just the 
sort of thing that this Influenza Literature should be, and we 
strongly advise doctors to prescribe it for any of their 
patients who are “convalescing” from the aforesaid illness. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS.* 
More than seventy years have passed since the ‘Savannah,’ a 
paddle-wheel steamship of 380 tons, crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean in twenty-five days. Her fuel was pitch-pine, and 


* Ocean Steamships: a Popular Account of their Construction, Development, 
Management, and Appliances, By Various Writers, With 96 Iilustrations, 
London: John Murray. 
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she used steam eighteen out of the twenty-five days, and 
her paddles were so arranged that they could be quickly 
hoisted on board. The ‘Savannah’ having done her part in 
the march of progress, resumed her original character as a 
sailing-packet, and was wrecked off Long Island. A degrada- 
tion, perhaps, this; but a more honourable and honoured old 
age than that of the ‘Great Eastern’ some three-quarters of 
a century later, which, after becoming a floating advertisement 
hoarding, has finally been broken up. 

The voyage of the ‘Savannah,’ however, only rendered 
possible the solution of the problem,—Could a vessel cross a 
stormy ocean dependent on steam alone? Steamships, be it 
remembered, were yet young,—the first ever launched, indeed, 
was but thirty years old. Brunel thought size to be the 
easiest way to solve the difficulty, by providing sufficient 
coal capacity. The ‘Great Western,’ built from his designs, 
was launched in 1837, and made in 1838 the passage from 
Bristol to New York in fifteen days. This, the first con- 
tinuous steam passage, was also a race; for the ‘Sirius,’ with 
a four days’ start, just managed to reach New York two 
hours before, having burnt all her fuel, her spare spars, and 
forty-three barrels of resin, whereas the ‘Great Western’ had 
burnt but three-quarters of her 800 tons. Brunel’s steamship 
was a monster then,—236 ft. long, with a tonnage of 2,300 
and a horse-power of 750. The ‘City of New York,’ built 
fifty years later, is 560 ft. in length, has a tonnage of 13,000, 
and a horse-power of 18,000. Nor is this all. The improvement 
in marine engines, going under the description of compound and 
triple-expansion, is such that the ‘City of New York,’ on her 
fastest voyage, only burns 328 tons a day, or 1,900 on the trip. 
That is to say, the expenditure of coal per horse-power per 
hour was 6 lb. in the thirties; whereas the ‘City of New 
York,’ in her fast passage of October, 1890, burnt about 1°75 lb. 
of coal per hour for every horse-power. The saving effected by 
triple-expansion engines over the comparatively modern com- 
pound engines since 1881 has alone effected a large economy in 
fuel; we may give an illustration quoted in the first chapter. 
Let us suppose two steamships of 4,500 tons and 6,000 horse- 
power, whose rate of speed is twelve knots an hour. One has 
compound engines and boilers working at a pressure of 90 1b. 
to the square inch, the other triple expansion-engines using a 
pressure of 1451b. to the inch; in a voyage of eighty-four 
days, the older type of engine will have burnt 1,200 tons of 
coal more than the younger. The saving is generally 
reckoned to be from 20 to 25 per cent. Between 1869 and 
1872 the introduction of compound engines reduced the coal 
consumption by one-half; in 1881, by using increased pres- 
sure, a further saving of 13 per cent. had been made; and 
five years later the last great stride in economy was made. 
To employ the term “ revolution,” then, to the change effected 
by this ingenious contrivance for the economy of fuel, of 
space, and of time, is not to exaggerate its importance. One 
comprehends what a “revolution” in the effectiveness 
of machines means, for it is obvious that, however fine 
an older type of steamship may be, mechanical advan- 
tage must tell, andthe great saving in fuel, and therefore 
space, soon wipe out the first cost of more complicated 
machinery. Let us go back to the‘ Great Western.’ Her 
first passage out took fifteen days; her longest eastward, 
fifteen ; and shortest eastward, twelve days and seven-and-a- 
half hours. After making sixty-four voyages across the 
Atlantic, she became the property of the West India Steam- 
Packet Company, and in 1857, about the time Brunel’s 
greatest ship was launched, was broken up at Vauxhall; “and 
her final province,” says Commander Chadwick, “no doubt 
was to feed the drawing-room fires of the West End of 
London, a fate to which many a worn-out wayfarer of the 
seas is yearly devoted.” The lumps of tough-looking teak 
that burn so well have therefore a history of their own. 


Brunel meanwhile had built a vessel which was a great 
stride towards the ocean “greyhounds” of to-day. The 
‘Great Britain,’ launched in 1843, was an iron steamship with 
a screw propeller; whereas her predecessor was a wooden 
paddle-wheel steamship. This second venture would have had 
paddle-wheels had not Brunel, struck by the performance of 
the screw in the ‘Archimedes,’ persuaded his employers to 
alter the design and substitute for the side-wheel machinery 
the screw-propeller shaft. The ‘Great Britain’ had a tonnage 
of 2,984, and her best speed was about twelve knots an hour. 
She made a few voyages across the Atlantic, and then 
overran her reckoning to such an extent in an outward 





voyage, that while she was believed to be rounding the 

of Man she grounded in Dundrum Bay on the Irish ite 
Eleven months afterwards, in 1847, she was got off on 
(her owners having been ruined), and once more re sold 
for she was but little injured. From 1851 she continnesd, & 
career, this time between Liverpool and Australia, til] afi we 
1870, when it appears she became a sailing-vesse] and —_ 
more, in 1886, stranded in the Falkland Islands, Floated a oy 
but badly injured, she became a hulk, “ and there will be Powe 
the last days of what may be regarded as oneof thefamous shi 
of the world.” A chequered career truly, and one that wn 
steamships seemed fated to follow. Of the three great steam. 
ships created by the mind of Isambard Brunel, the ‘ Great 
Britain,’ true to her name, was the only one, it must be con. 
fessed, to advance the problem of oceanic voyages to an 
practical degree. The ‘Great Eastern’ was a dotlineeas 
more in size than in practical progress, though indeed, as 
were her predecessors, she was a marvel of construction, and 
showed what British mechanical genius and British shipyards 
could do. 

The years 1837-40 saw the founding of some celebrated 
steamship companies, the Cunard,the Peninsular and Oriental 
and the Pacific Steam Navigation. The Cunard Company 
accepted from the beginning the contract for the mails, the 
first break occurring when the ‘Umbria’ in 1886 left for 
America without them. The first four vessels of the company 
were wooden paddle-wheel steamers, with the old type of 
engines, and the first to sail, the ‘ Britannia,’ started on a 
Friday. 

We must not suppose that the days of the clippers are 
over. Up tothe sixties, there was little to choose between 
them and steamships, and in many a fair race the fast sailerg 
held the palm of victory. Twenty days was considered a 
good passage, but the more famous clippers performed some 
remarkable feats. The ‘Red Jacket,’ in 1854, sailed from 
Sandy Hook to Liverpool in 13 days, 1 hour, and 25 minutes, 
logging 3,017 miles; another clipper ran from Baltimore to 
Liverpool, 3,400 miles, in 13 days and 7 hours, while the 
‘Dreadnought,’ in 1860, sighted the Irish coast 9 days and 
17 hours after leaving New York, though it took her 3 days 
to make Liverpool. Again, in 1864, the ‘ Adelaide’ was passed 
in New York Bay by the Cunard steamship ‘Sidon,’ but she 
made the Mersey before the ‘Sidon,’ doing the voyage in 
12 days and 8 hours. The clipper is still indispensable 
for long ocean-voyages, and quite lately steel sailing-ships 
have been built, and the eye often rests with pleasure 
on the magnificent spread of canvas of a four-master on a 
sunny day. 

Twenty years ago the wildest dreamer did not conceive 
the possibility of a ‘City of New York’ crossing the Atlantic 
at the rate of twenty-one miles an hour, yet this was only 
the average rate made by that steamship in the year 1890, 
The ‘Teutonic’ is credited with having made both the fastest 
westward and the fastest eastward passage; and the figures 
can be quoted here, as they are not likely to be remembered, 
and will stand for a time. They are,—for the westward 
passage, five days, sixteen hours, and thirty minutes; and for 
eastward passage, five days, twenty-one hours, and twenty- 
two minutes. Both these great steamships have twin-screws, 
though it must not be inferred that their superior attainments 
depend on this development. The power of the vessel, how- 
ever, is greater, and so is the security, for the engines can be 
separated by a longitudinal bulkhead, so that, unless both 
engines break down simultaneously, the vessel can still be 
driven with one propeller disabled; and should the stearing 
gear break-down, the advantage of two screws is once more 
obvious. 

As the fast sailer has not been ousted from her province of 
long sea-voyages, so has the victory of the screw over the 
paddle-wheel not been so complete as most of us think. The 
screw requires a certain depth, and it neither starts nor stops 
a vessel so quickly as the side-wheel. A vessel of the proper 
fineness of form, propelled by a screw, can, however, be 
driven through the great ocean-waves at a more continuous 
and even speed than the paddle-wheel steamship with its 
weather-wheel now buried in a heavy cross-sea, and now 
buffeting the air. The screw, though it is sometimes out of 
water, is not subject to the interference caused by the water 
thrown off from the bows, which leaves a trough along the 
sides. The grip of the paddles becomes less, too, as so much 
of the bailast is burnt every day. Whether a long screw- 
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steamship rolls more than a paddle-wheel steamship, is still 
peing debated; at any rate, the roll is sharper. 

The accommodation and the living aboard the great 
steamships of to-day, are so royal that one reads with some 
unbelief the casual answer of an old traveller, that he “ didn’t 
find much difference.” The fact is, the “life on the ocean 
wave” was far pleasanter thirty years ago to any one 
possessing a grain of self-respect. Nowadays there is no 
repose for the traveller, he is but an atom in a vast crowd, 
and by the time he has begun to distinguish persons, the 
shores of a new Continent are in sight, and another change 
in the kaleidoscope takes place. All this hurry and bustle 
undoubtedly tends towards safety; what with the speed and 
the shortness of the passage, and water-tight compartments 
and twin-screws, the passenger hardly allows to himself the 
possibility of his being the doomed chance. A meeting of 
steamship captains, we are told, was almost unanimously in 
favour of higher speeds; vessels are more easily handled, the 
voyage is shorter, collisions are easier to avoid, and, if there 
must be a collision, well, the harder you go, the better for 
you. This argument, in the case of fog and icebergs, cuts 
both ways, for though it may seem best to traverse the 
dangerous area quickly—a belief, by the way, most congenial 
to dashing masters—the harder one hits an iceberg the 
worse it is for one. At Professor Maury’s suggestion, the 
fog and iceberg areas are mapped out, and their indications 
have been of great use, though the area and latitude of the 
icebergs are continually shifting. A modern element in the 
safety of steamships is the water-tight compartment. A 
collision-bulkhead protects the ship should her bows have 
been stove in, and transverse bulkheads rise from the 
keel to the saloon deck, 18 ft. above the water-line, without 
any opening whatsoever. Doorways used to exist in them, 
but in collisions they were forgotten in the panic, or the 
pressure of air or water prevented their proper action. 

After all, for what reason and for whom is this hurry and 
scurry made? For people who waste most of their time and 
are seized with a violent desire to escape the ennui of a 
voyage. Americans, of course, are the great patrons of these 
floating palaces, Europe being the “loadstone” that draws 
them. Great Britain has the unrivalled monopoly of the 
traffic; indeed, in 1890 she put afloat over 80 per cent. of the 
steam tonnage of the world. The universal demand for steel 
has much to do with this; ten years ago but 10 per cent. of 
steamships were made of steel, now but 4 per cent. are made 
of iron. British supremacy in speed was only lowered in 
the fifties, when the disastrous Collins line beat the Cunard 
for fast passages and accommodation. 

The best-written chapter in this composite volume is 
Lieutenant Kelly’s “The Ship’s Company,” an interesting, 
racy, and observant sketch of the hard life of the crew. The 
illustrations, though not always connected with the text, are 
good, particularly those relating to the ship-yards. 





A HISTORY OF ASTHETICS.* 


WE must apologise to the author of this book for an inordinate 
delay in writing our notice of it. But a philosophical work 
will, perhaps, “ keep” better than other books; and we hope 
itis not too late to call our readers’ attention to this, certainly 
amost solid and “ matterful” contribution to its subject. The 
topic of general wsthetics has been strangely neglected by 
English writers: the philosophers for the most part leave it 
alone; and the professed critic—whether of fine art or of 
literature—is apt to fear nothing so much as a reasoned state- 
ment of the principles on which he criticises. One may well 
hesitate to recommend any metaphysical study to the present 
sceptical generation; but it may surely be claimed that the 
subject of this book—the Beautiful, in Art or Nature—is one 
deserving serious attention and discussion, with a view to 
ascertaining the general principles on which the several arts 
are based, and on which their craftsmen unconsciously work. 
There are, indeed, skilled critics of our own time who deny the 
validity, or the existence even, of any such general principles 
or canons ; they would leave it all to the trained perception and 
intuition of the individual critic, with as large an allowance 
as you please for his “personal equation.” If their view is 
the true one, then is xsthetics but one more figment of the 
metaphysician’s fertile brain, and without application or value 





* A History of Zsthetic. By Bernard Bosanquet. “ Library of Philosophy.” 
London; Swan Sonnenschein and Oo, 





in regard to the concrete work of art; and the history of 
sesthetics will be only a record of futile theorising. Mr. 
Bosanquet’s book will at least suggest a different view from 
this to his readers. The work has a twofold value; it gives a 
history of the subject, aiming at a representative complete- 
ness, while it also contains much original and suggestive 
exposition of the main theses themselves. 

The early chapters deal with Greek philosophising on 
esthetics. We have no space for criticism in detail; but the 
author does not seem to us happiest in this portion of his 
book. He applies an ingenious and elaborate analysis to the 
dicta of Plato and Aristotle; but the method fails, we con- 
sider, to elicit the real intention of those thinkers; we do not 
always feel sure that Mr. Bosanquet is attacking exactly the 
same problem, or making exactly the same points with them; 
and the shifting of the point of view goes some way towards 
altering the actual content of the thought. Chapter V., on 
the Alexandrian and Graeco-Roman culture, is occupied 
more with the art than with the asthetics of that period ; it is 
miscellaneous, but interesting enough ; though Mr. Bosanquet 
is subordinating the wider esthetic truth to his own his- 
torical theory when he says that “we are accustomed to 
regard” the Roman period —the period of Cicero and 
Virgil !—“ as a time of decadence in culture.” Then follows 
a chapter on the Middle Ages and scholastic thought, a period 
more successful in producing art in the concrete than in 
criticising the theory thereof. Chapter VII.—‘ A comparison 
of Dante and Shakespeare in respect of some formal charac- 
teristics” —is in the nature of an interpolated essay. The 
remainder, and bulk, of the book (pp. 166-469) is more 
thoroughly systematic and consecutive in its handling; it 
deals with modern, mainly German, thought on asthetics: 
with Lessing, Winckelmann, Goethe; and the philosophers 
proper, from Kant to E.von Hartmann. It is with these 
that the author shows himself most at home; both in ex- 
position and in comment or suggestion of his own, he here 
offers much new matter for reflection to English readers. 
France and Italy come in for no mention: have they only 
supplied us with art-workers, and no art-philosophers? The 
last chapter discusses some of the wsthetic theories of Mr. 
Ruskin and Mr. William Morris, the strength and weakness 
of which are declared to lie in their restriction to the field of 
formative art; and Mr. Bosanquet, having already expounded 
the leading ideas of the Germans, takes occasion to elucidate 
one or two of their conclusions, and of his own favourite 
theses, by the help of the independent investigations of his 
countrymen. 

We are ourselves no experts in German philosophy; and 
we find that what is difficult in Kant and Hegel, becomes 
more difficult, certainly more technical, in Zimmermann and 
Rosenkranz and Schasler. In some places the historical 
exposition gets mixed up, rather confusingly, with the 
author’s own criticism or comment; in others, the obscurity 
arises from inevituble restrictions of space. But Mr. 
Bosanquet’s own style is sometimes the stumbling-block ; 
at least it is not always luminous to the plain Briton. He 
is throughout addicted to an excessive abstractness of 
terminology; he often seems to avoid a plain phrase, or a 
concrete illustration, where the reader most needs it ; often the 
thought, transferred from the German, remains clothed in a 
very Teutonic garb, This is a saying anent Shakespeare’s 
employment of ghosts and witches:—“ Just here and there 
the presentation of real connections is bordered or interwoven 
with a playful or mysterious supernatural, which does no 
more than furnish a decorative heightening to the true line 
of causal construction ” (p. 160),—surely an artificial glossing 
of a plain topic. It takes some time and thought to work 
through a sentence of this kind, even with the help of the 
context :— 


“The crux of true esthetic is to show how the combination of 
decorative forms in characteristic presentations, by an intensifi- 
cation of the essential character immanent in them from the 
beginning, subjects them to a central significance which stands 
to their complex combination as their abstract significance stood 
to them in isolation.” (p. 372.) 

Or again :— 

“ We cannot but be surprised when we find that the thinkers 
who set out by holding tight [‘ holding tight’ is good] to the 
beautiful datum in its sensuous peculiarity, are also those who 
attribute its peculiar effectiveness to the most abstract and 
isolated underlying relations. It is true that the relation is 
conceived as a genuine cause operating in an assignable mode, 
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and not reducible to a mere mathematical expression, but this 
does not alter the fact that the operation, as defined by the rela- 
tion, is of so general a nature as to be void of relevancy to the 
individual beautiful effect in a context of art, as distinguished 
from that which is not beautiful in such a context.” (p. 389.) 

We do not admire this kind of writing; and we feel sure 
that Mr. Bosanquet might have greatly improved his too by 
giving a little more time and a little more care to methods of 
expression. But our criticism of the author’s style is in no 
way intended for an impeachment of his learning or of his 
genuine power of thinking. His abstract vocables and curious 
concatenations of phrase always express some definite pro- 
position, some valid idea; and very often the expression is 
as precise and clear as the idea itself. The book ought to 
be welcome to many English readers who wish to know 
what the systematic philosophers have thought upon the 
subject, and what help they offer to the serious student of 
art, Our own literature is deficient. Mr. Ruskin has touched 
on many of the problems and difficulties of art-appreciation ; 
but he is anything rather than a systematic thinker; his 
power consists in his peculiar genius and imagination, in 
his passionate intuition and love of beauty; and he teaches 
often by ailusion or paradox rather than by logical statement 
or analysis. Mr. Bosanquet’s Germans, with their formal 
and elaborate handling of “the Characteristic,” of the 
abstract elements of the Beautiful, of the relations of Art 
to Nature, will appear very dry and pedantic in comparison. 
Yet are we convinced that some at least of these topics are 
of vital interest and call for earnest consideration. If 
Englishmen will attack them, it will be no detriment if 
they can deal with them in plainer language than the 
Germans, and ‘at less portentous length (Mr. Bosanquet 
makes pathetic mention of his sufferings on this last 
account). If the ultimate problems of zsthetics do, in fact, 
belong to philosophy, and rest upon a “ metaphysical ” basis, 
they must be discussed seriously and systematically, even, 
perhaps, with a certain apparatus of technical phraseology. 
Literary and artistic criticism may remain content with “the 
light of Nature” and a cultivated intuition, and continue to 
appreciate each individual work of art “on its merits.” But 
the wider, and fundamental, questions are all the while 
waiting for their answer; and the philosopher must take 
them in his wider net, undeterred by the scepticism of the 
professed critic. 

Mr. Bosanquet’s point of view, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
say, is Hegelian; but he is able also to accept some of the 
later results of German investigation. There is so much of 
real interest in his book, apart from its value as a history, 
that we are tempted to ask him for an original treatise on 
sesthetics. Freed from the restrictions of the analyst and 
chronicler, we do not doubt that he would be successful in 
elucidating even the darkest and most intricate parts of his 
subject. On such topics, for example, as “natural” beauty, 
and the “ugly ” in Nature and art, we should like to read a 
complete exposition of his own view; more especially because 
he here indicates dissent from his accustomed following of 
Hegel. Again, the important doctrine that “all beauty is 
ultimately expressiveness ” deserves a much fuller treatment 
than the author has been able to give it in his history. The 
art of music, let us note in passing, is unduly neglected even 
where, as on this topic, one would naturally expect it to fur- 
nish apt illustration. 

Mr. Bosanquet wisely maintains the reserved attitude of 
the philosophic historian, and refrains from merely “sub- 
jective” judgments. (“It is not my business to attempt the 
work of the art critic. The philosopher’s task begins when 
he has the best critical opinion before him.”) Why, then, has 
he gone out of his way to insist upon the curious opinion that 
the drama, as a literary species, is decadent, if not actually 
defunct (pp. 219-20, 464)? ‘Do the people” [he asks] “ care 
for drama that has literary value? Would they care for 
it if they could get it?” Does he then regard the “people,” 
the profanwm vulgus, as the supreme arbiter of artistic form ? 
Does he seriously maintain that, in the long-run, 

“The boxes and the pit 
Are sovereign judges of this sort of wit ” ? 
Unless Mr. Bosanquet has better authority than this for his 
0 »inion, we will venture still to hope for the future of the 
drama; and we fancy that his master, Hegel, is on our side. 
Bat we have noticed this point only because it is an exception 
to the character of the book, which is (to repeat) a solid and 








valuable contribution to the Philosophy of the Beautify] 
Such a study will seem unfashionable to those who advocate 
an unlicensed “impressionism” not only in art, but in art. 
criticism. Bat it faces and attempts to solve real problems 
which that impressionism entirely ignores. j 





ST. ANDREWS AND ELSEWHERE.* 


TuIs is an entertaining book, like everything from the 
pen of “A. K. H. B.” But it comes rather hard upon 
the heels of his two volumes of St. Andrews reminic. 
cences. With that curious, pretty pathos—cr pathetic 
prettiness—which becomes him so well, he says, in the last 
sentence of his last chapter: “If I am permitted to complete 
thirty years in this charge—which I shall do if I gee 
September of next year—I may yet be able to tell the story, 
asimple but pathetic story, of the years since the Twenty. 
five.” It is a pity that Dr. Boyd had not waited for two 
years or so. He would then have been in a position to pro. 
duce a book which might not perhaps have been so large ag 
his new volume, but which would have been more coherent, 
and therefore more easily intelligible. The first two hundred 
pages or so are quite in the line of Twenty-five Years of 
St. Andrews, and may fairly be regarded as a continuation of 
them. But the two other parts, bearing the titles, “That 
Peaceful Time” and “Things that are Left,” constitute a 
relapse into Recreations of a Country Parson and The Graver 
Thoughts of a Country Parson. They are not absolutely 
devoid of anecdote and personal recollection, but both 
are subordinated to superficial, and here and there positively 
Tupperian, reflection. And yet, taken as a whole, this 
is a very readable book, and eminently characteristic of 
the author, who has come to be quite as much of a 
clerical personage in Scotland as Tulloch or Norman 
Macleod, although of a very different type from either, 
“The world,” he says in his curious way, “is beautiful 
yet, although one is some months older than Luther, 
Knox, and Chalmers lived to be.” “A. K. H. B.” is ageing; 
at all events, he professes very gracefully to think so, and 
to philosophise over the fact. Nearly all his old friends in 
St. Andrews are gone. He had to lament in his former 
volumes the loss of Tulloch and Shairp; in their successor 
he has to tell of the departure of Bishop Wordsworth and 
Cunningham. As a consequence, he appears here in the 
character rather of the accomplished raconteur, than of the 
writer of chapters of autobiography. 

It must be allowed, however, that Dr. Boyd plays very well, 
and for him almost with gusto, the part of the retailer of good 
stories,—of stories, that is to say, that are good in themselves 
and not simply good in virtue of their being illustrative 
of points of character. Several, indeed, of those contained 
in this volume would appear to have “gone round” long 
before it appeared; one, at all events, the point of which lies 
in the incorrect pronunciation of the first of the Prince of 
Wales’s names, we are morally certain has done duty before. 
Others, however, are curiously demonstrative of very different 
sides of Scotch character, and in particular of its matter-of- 
factness. Take this :— 

“Tulloch was the Kirk’s first Croall lecturer, getting four 
hundred pounds for six lectures which did not cost him a great 
deal of trouble. His subject was ‘Sin.’ The volume was pub- 
lished by an eminent firm in George Street, the Blackwoods. It 
sold well. But a chief authority told me one day, as I sat in ‘The 
Old Saloon,’ that it sounded sad when a message-boy came in 
from a retail bookseller, exclaiming, ‘Gie us six T'ulloch’s Sins.’ ” 
Take, again :— 

“A good man, the Head of a Roman Catholic college, was 
walking home in the failing light when he beheld in the middle 
of the road a dark object in the snow. Drawing near he found a 
little cobbler from the neighbouring hamlet lying unconsciously 
drunk. The Jesuit could not leave him to perish, so with diffi- 
culty he raised him from the ground, and with great difficulty he 
managed to steer the helpless fellow-mortal to his house, half a 
mile off. Though unconscious at starting, he had partly regained 
his senses when he reached his own door; and he uttered some 
words of thanks. The good-natured priest said,‘ Maybe ye wad 
not be soo ceevil, if ye kenned who I am.’ But the answer was 
ready. Not without dignity, the half-articulate cobbler replied, 
‘Ou ay, [ken ye fine. Ye’re a Cawthlic priest. But I’m a man 
aboon a’ prejudice.’” 


Dr. Boyd says such a speech could have been made by none 





* St, Andrews and Elsevhere: Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things Left. By 
o = of **Twenty-tive Years of €t, Andrews.” London: Longmans and 
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other than a Scotchman. This is probably true. No less 
peculiarly Scotch is the ghostly seriousness of this :— 

« An old man in Ayrshire, after a burial, said to the minister, 
‘Div ye ken what I aye think at a funeral?’ The minister ex- 

ted some devout reflection, and made inquiry what it was the 
old man thought so regularly. ‘I aye think ’—he paused awe. 
stricken—‘ I aye think, 1’m desperate glad it’s no’ me.’ ” 
Finally, it would be difficult for even Scotch self-conceit to 
go further than in the following, which relates to one of the 
greatest preachers not only of the North, but of Great 
Britain :— 

“In that inconceivably remote age, when the writer was a lad 
at Glasgow College, he sojourned for a space in the vicinity of 
a little Scotch town, in a lonely region. The inhabitants were 
incredibly pragmatical and self-sufficient. Our biggest Scotch 

yeacher ministered one Sunday in the parish kirk. I said to an 

aged inhabitant, ‘ Well, what did you all think of Mr. Caird?’ The 
answer was prompt. It was likewise idiotic. ‘Not much; we 
thought his sermons no’ very weel conneckit.’ ” 
As has been hinted, Dr. Boyd has not very much that is fresh 
to tell of St. Andrews or of himself. In fact, he is forced to 
chronicle such small-beer about the one as that it has got new 
lamps, and of the other :— 

“T once found that a decent man was putting about a long 

story touching an intimation made from the pulpit in the same 
place, the point of which was that I called my church-officer ‘ the 
Sacristan.’ I had never once done so in my life. I cannot count 
the occasions on which I have read, in newspapers which favour 
Nonconformity, that I preach in lavender kid gloves. Never once, 
in my lengthened pilgrimage, have I preached in gloves of any 
material or colour known among men.” 
We have not here so often as usual with “A. K. H. B.,” when 
he bas his pen in his hand, touches of that egotism which, on 
the whole, sits very pleasantly on him. Here, however, we have 
it in a quotation from a letter of Hugh Pearson’s recalling a 
Sunday in Edinburgh at the time Dr. Boyd was a minister 
there :— 

“ How well I remember hearing you preach in St. Bernard’s ; 

going with A. P. S.and Kingsley! An admirable sermon, which 
we all contrasted greatly to your advantage with one we heard 
from Guthrie in the afternoon.” 
As arule, however, Dr. Boyd is in this book remarkably im- 
personal, and more especially in the chapters in which he 
reviews the lives of Archbishop Tait, Dean Stanley, and Hugh 
Pearson. The last is the best—at least, in the “ A. K. H. B.” 
sense of being most anecdotal :— 

“Pearson and Stanley had a private interview with Pius IX., 
during which the infallible min (as Stanley said) made more 
blunders than he had ever known any mortal make in twenty 
minutes before. One question was, ‘Is not Vealberfoss a Pro- 
fessor at Oxford ? ’—‘ Oh no; Bishop,’ was Stanley’s reply.—‘ Oh, 
Vealberfoss is Bishop; I did not know that.’ Another curious 
detail of that historic talk, which appears to have been carried on 
in a singular mixture of French and English. ‘ How is the Pro- 
fessor Pousé?’ said the Pope. Stanley took up the question 
wrong, fancying the Pope was asking if Stanley, then an Oxford 
Professor, was épousé, marricd. Stanley was just going to be 
married, so in a somewhat confused way he stated that Oxford 
Professors might marry, but that he had not done so; whereupon 
the Pope impatiently,—‘ That is not what I mean ; I want to know 
how is the Professor Pousé. The friends replied that he was 
very well. Then the Pope summed up, ‘Oh, the Professor Pousé 
is like une cloche, a church bell. He induces others to enter the 
Church, but he stays outside himself.’ ” 


What of this volume is not given up directly either to 
recollections of St. Andrews, or of “A. K. H. B.’s” friends 
and acquaintances, can only be described as a mélange of chat 
and superficial, but generally hopeful, reflection upon all sorts 
of subjects, from Scotch liturgies to ‘ Growing Old,” “ Saying 
Goodbye,” and “ The Periodicity of Sensations.” It is thus, 
for example, that he talks of the advent of old age :— 

“The evening rest is wonderfully grateful, when there is no 
worrying interruption; and to the ageing it must be as a law 
of the Medes,—no work after the last meal of the day. Thus 
kindly sleep comes on most. And as the great preacher of 
my youth, Henry Melvil (who never got his due and is forgotten), 
once said in his eager way, ‘What can He give them better?’ 
Though I fear now that is not the meaning of the famous text.” 
And thus he prattles on through the two parts of his volume 
to which he gives the titles of “Things Left” and “That 
Peaceful Time.” Occasionally the reader stumbles upon a 
passage the beauty of which recalls the two lines of genuine 
poetry in Hobbes’s Homer. Thus in an inspiriting if not 
quite inspiring chapter entitled “ Helped by Nature,” we have 
a strain of a more poetical mood than that ordinarily affected 
by “A. K. H. B.” :— 


“It is but the twenty-sixth day of July; yet already the golden 
hue of harvest is widely spread forth below; where the fine river 





winds down the broad valley, and the great black hills rise above 
the yellow gleam. The scenery is Highland; vitally and unmis- 
takeably Highland; yet it is not like Perthshire or Argyllshire. 
It has a character of its own; there is an indefinable but 
strongly felt difference. Stop and gaze; and take things 
in. The ripening rustle is at one’s feet; there is a fresh, 
warm breeze which makes waves over the cornfields, which makes 
an wolian harp of the wires overhead. The landscape, vast in 
extent, is black towards the west, where the way tends, at the 
base of these great rounded hills, towards Loch Maree and Skye. 
Eastward, where a few miles would bring you to the sea, the 
valley widens into a considerable plain. The plain is now in 
shadow; save that, far away, there is an oasis of sunshine, a 
round expanse of blazing green and gold amid the gloom; like 
the bright days of one’s life, which have passed away.” 


The Country Parson has never written a truer or more 
natural sentence than the final one in this passage. It con- 
tains none of that provoking affectation of style which is, 
after all, perhaps only a form of stoicism. The author 
seems more of himself in it than in almost anything he has 
written. It is typical of this book. “A. K. H. B.” has 
written many a better work,—many a work, certainly, that 
is more compact and fuller of readable anecdote or re- 
miniscence. But he has published nothing so full of himself 
at his best. 





THE COMMAND OF THE SEA.* 


TuE British Islands and the Empire cannot be safe unless 
we have a powerful and efficient Navy. We cannot havea 
powerful and efficient Navy unless the public at large will 
give close and sincere attention to the subject. Therefore, 
if we are to be safe, the public at large must give their atten- 
tion to naval affairs, and make them their prime care. That 
is a very simple syllogism, and also a very sound one. In a 
country governed like ours, the one thing needful for efficiency 
in affairs of State is genuine popular interest and attention. A 
democracy has certain things in common with autocracy. Now, 
in a country ruled by an absolute despot, it is always noticed 
that the things in which he cannot be got to take an interest 
wither and decline. That which is denied the sunshine of 
the King’s sympathy, does not grow. Men neglect taking 
trouble about matters which are always in the cold shade of 
inattention. They know that little or no credit can be got from 
worrying about matters in which the Sovereign feels no interest. 
It is the same with a Sovereign democracy. The subjects on 
which its interest has not been aroused are not the subjects that 
are worth taking up, or in which credit can be won, and there- 
fore those who wish to stand well with the givers of place, power, 
and influence do not trouble to consider matters in which, as 
they say, there is no public interest. We say this, however, 
not to disparage democracy. Democracy has in this matter a 
decided advantage over autocracy. It is easier for men to 
arouse the attention of the democracy by honest means than 
to arouse the attention of stupid or dissolute autocrats. It 
has been found impossible to get a despot to realise that his 
ships are rotting for want of a little care, without engineering 
a palace intrigue or hiring a Pompadour to give his sodden 
Majesty a hint of his danger. A democracy, if properly 
approached, can generally be brought to its senses by plain 
speaking from earnest and resolute men. To put it simply, 
there is always a fair chance in a democracy that patriotic men 
will be able to get a hearing. Such men may be utterly unable 
to reach an autocrat if he is lazy and effete. But be that as it 
may, the fact remains that it is essential to make the British 
people turn their attention to naval matters, and to show the 
courtiers of democracy that the subject is no longer a neglected 
matter, but one in which success will win the Monarch’s smile. 
To keep the public interested in, and alive to, the needs of 
the Navy is, then, among the most patriotic of acts. This 
being so, we give all honour and praise to Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson for his unwearied efforts to awaken the public to 
the need of a Navy strong enough to give us the command of 
the sea, and for his excellent suggestions as to how to obtain 
a powerful fleet. The two shilling books and the little three- 
penny pamphlet which form the subject of this notice are 
admirably adapted to excite interest in the Navy. They are 
popular in the best sense. That is, they are clear and short, 
vigorous and bright, and drive home one or two plain points 
with force and precision. The first chapter of The Command 
of the Sea shows what is the meaning of sea-power and how 





* (1.) The Command of the Sea. by Spenser Wilkinson. London: Constable 
and Co.—(2.) The Brain of the Navy. Same Author and Publisher.—<(3.) 
The Secret of the Sea: a Chapter Extracted from ** The Great Alternative.” Same 
Author. Published for the Navy League by Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 
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potent a military force is the command of the great road 
which leads to the frontier of every State but Switzerland. 
“Give me command of the sea, and I care not who has com- 
mand of the land,” would, of course, be an exaggeration, but 
it is one of those exaggerations which contain a great deal of 
truth. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson illustrates the extraordinary 
influence of sea-power bya reference to the American Civil 
War. The ordinary man might suppose that in a civil war, at 
any rate, sea-power was not a material factor, and that there, 
if anywhere, land considerations alone decided the struggle. 
Yet this was not really the case. After showing how much 
the Danes were able to do against Germany owing to their 
possession of sea-power, Mr. Wilkinson proceeds :— 


“The second war illustrates not the help which the command 
of the sea gives to the weaker military Power, but the terrific 
force which it adds to the stronger. It is the American Civil 
War. The usual explanation of this war is that the North was 
able to overcome the South by the superior numbers of its armies. 
But this is less than half the truth. The South was beaten 
because, as it had no fleet, the North commanded the sea. Lee 
was never beaten in battle except when he invaded the Northern 
States. In Virginia he repulsed every attack made upon him 
until a few days before the end. Grant and Sherman in the 
west defeated the Confederate armies, Grant gaining possession 
in 1862 and 1863 of the upper half of the Mississippi, of which 
Farragut with the fleet conquered the lower half. The conquest 
of the Mississippi cut the Confederacy in two, and deprived the 
principal eastern half of the resources of the States west of the 
river. Grant then defeated the Confederate army at Chattanooga, 
and left Sherman in 1864 to push on into the heart of the Con- 
federate States, to Atlanta, the chief railway centre of the South. 
The decisive blow, in a military sense, was inflicted by Sherman 
when he marched from Atlanta to Savannah, and then from 
Savannah right through the seaboard States to Raleigh in North 
Carolina. This great raid was possible only because Sherman was 
certain when he reached the sea to find a Federal fleet from which 
he could draw supplies, and which would then be a sure base for 
him as he advanced northwards parallel with the coast. The 
decisive military blow, therefore, depended on the fleet. Grant's 
army, too, was always, during his campaigns against Lee, supplied 
by sea. Even these advantages would have led to no decisive 
result had it not been for the blockade of the Confederate coasts. 
As soon as the war began the blockade was proclaimed. The 
Federal navy, small at the outset, was rapidly increased, and by 
the end of 1862 the blockade was effective along all the 2,400 miles 
of coast from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. By the blockade 
the South was starved.” 

More vitally important is Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s chapter 
on “The Mediterranean.” It is a final answer to those who 
think that our best policy would be to seal up the Mediter- 
ranean in case of war, and not to attempt to enter it. In 
effect, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson disposes of the matter by this 
process of reasoning. The command of the sea can only be 
obtained by destroying or crippling the enemy’s fleet. Now, 
to destroy a fleet, you must be in contact with it. But to get 
into contact with a fleet, you must go where it goes. If, then, 
the French Fleet concentrates in the Mediterranean, we must 
follow and fight it there. This is the true policy of naval 
defence. You can only effectively and completely defend 
yourself from a hostile fleet by destroying it, just as you can 
only effectively and completely defend yourself from a man 
with a revolver by knocking it out of his hand and putting 
it into your pocket :— 

“In short, to ‘abandon the Mediterranean’ in a war with 
France means to give up the game. The war means that unless 
the British Navy can destroy the French Navy, the French Navy 
will destroy the British Empire. Is it conceivable that we can 
enter into such a struggle and yet renounce the attempt to destroy 
the French Navy when it enters the sea where it can fight with 
most convenience to itself? Will the French Navy on that ac- 
count renounce the attempt to destroy our own? Butif you 
mean, when the time comes, to follow up a French fleet into the 
Mediterranean, _ must keep Malta. Until the great battles 
have been fought, the French cannot attack the island. They 
may send a cruiser or two there, but what harm can a cruiser do 
to a fortified arsenal? If they send a fleet of battleships to 
Malta, the English Admiral will be upon them with his fleet. If 
they send a few battleships, they will have weakened their fight- 
ing fleet before the decisive battle, which is absurd. Malta, 
therefore, is quite safe till after the great sea-fight or fights which 
will decide which Navy is the better. If the English lose these 
battles the French may then go and take Malta, and a good deal 
besides. But if the French are defeated, the English fleet will 
follow them home, and wait off Toulon for their second attempt. 
Then Malta will be useful as a coal-store nearer than England, 
and as a base from which the fleet can be supplied. It is not so 
good as Minorca, but we have not Minorca, and it is better than 
nothing. In the third stage of the war, assuming continued suc- 
cess for the English, Malta will be an invaluable station for the 
supply of the cruisers which will protect British trade and destroy 
French trade in the Mediterranean ” 


We must not, however, devote all our space to The Command 
of the Sea. The Brain of the Navy calls for quite as much 





attention. It isan attempt to suggest a better organisation for 
the Admiralty, and to devise an organisation which shall act 
as a brain to the Navy. It is throughout a most useful and 
suggestive piece of work. We lately dealt at length with the 
main point argued by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, namely, the 
necessity for a single permanent and responsible official head 
of the Navy, who should occupy at the Admiralty the position 
occupied at the Post-Office by the Secretary to the Post. 
Office,—who should, in fact, be the official alter ego of the 
First Lord. You have got very nearly such a person in the 
First Sea Lord. Only make his appointment permanent 
and make him officially responsible for all departments, 
and you will have what is wanted. When this is done, the 
training of commanders, on which Mr. Wilkinson lays so 
much stress, should be easily obtained. We will end our 
notice of Mr. Wilkinson’s book with one more quotation,—an 
extract which speaks for itself. What it says is incredible, 
and yet the fact :— 

“It is the first duty of the Cabinet to provide for the defence 
of Great Britain and the Empire. I am ashamed to repeat so 
elementary and incontrovertible a statement, but it is absolutely 
necessary to do so in order to appreciate the fact stated by Lord 
Hartington’s Commission, that ‘ No combined plan of operations 
for the defence of the Empire in any given contingency had ever 
been worked out by the two departments.’ Does it not follow that 
during the period covered by this report no Government had ever 
considered the defence of the Empire; no Cabinet ever inquired 
what were the arrangements contemplated in the event of a war? 
In a word, does not the report prove that for many years every 
— without exception, has neglected its first duty to the 
nation ? ” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Natural History of Plants. From the German of Anton 
Kerner von Marilaun. By F. W. Oliver, D.Sc. With the 
assistance of Marian Busk, B.Sc., and Mary F. Ewart, B.Sc. 
Half-Vol.I. (Blackie and Son.)—Professor Kerner von Marilaun, 
after an introductory chapter, in which he discusses the “Study 
of Plants in Ancient and Modern Times” (of ancient times 
there is little to be said from the scientific point of view), pro- 
ceeds, we may say, to begin at the beginning. He first deals 
with the discovery of the protoplasmic cell, and so introduces the 
general theme of plant-life. From this the next step is to 
“ Absorption of Nutriment,” nutriment being divided into 
organic and inorganic, while water is separately treated (there is 
a peculiarly interesting chapter on “ Symbiosis,” the process by 
which, to speak popularly, plants go into partnership, and derive 
mutual benefit therefrom). The following section is devoted to 
the “ Conduction of Food,’’—i.e., the processes by which the nutri- 
ment acquired is distributed. This bald summary gives no idea 
of the wealth of interest which the reader, who need not be a 
scientific student, will find in these pages. The marvels of 
plant-life are scarcely inferior, if inferior at all, to those of the 
life of animals. As Professor Oliver remarks, “no marked 
boundary-line exists” between the two worlds. The work, 
which is to be concluded in four half-volumes, is copiously 
illustrated. 

Guelphs and Ghibellines. By Oscar Browning. (Methuen.)— 
This “Short History of Medieval Italy, from 1250-1409,” gives, 
in a compressed, but not too much.compressed, form, the incidents 
and personalities of a profoundly interesting time. Chapter I. is 
preliminary, giving an introductory sketch of the development of 
medieval Italy and some account of the great rulers, Frederick 
Barbarossa, Innocent III.,and Frederick II. With the death of 
the last-named (December 13th, 1250) a new era begins. The 
parties of Pope and Emperor range themselves definitely in 
opposition to each other. Generally, the two are identified with 
liberty and authority; but Mr. Browning points out how these 
issues were frequently confused. Among specially interesting 
chapters may be pointed out,—III. (Charles of Anjou, Manfred, 
Conradin, Sicilien Vespers); X. (the Black Death, Lewis of 
Hungary, Genoa, and Venice, Marino Faliero) ; and that which 
concludes the book and deals with “Gian Gallazzo Visconti, 
Ladislaus, the Council of Pisa.” A useful appendix furnishes 
genealogical tables, &c. 

The New Testament and its Writers. By the Rev. J. A. 
M‘Clymont. (A. and C. Black.)—This is a republication of a 
work which first appeared in a series of “Guild and Bible-Class 
Text-Books,” issued by a Committee of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. It gives an account, constructed on 
orthodox lines, of the criticism of the New Testament, the date, 
authorship, and general characteristics of the various books, 
There is nothing that calls for special remark. Everything has 
to be put briefly, for the volume consists of less than three 
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hundred pages; but the proportion of subjects is well observed, 
and what is indispensable is given. There are some interesting 
facsimiles of early MSS., the Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, and Alex- 
andrinus among them, while an appendix gives a summarised 
account of sub-Apostolic literature. 


Romances of the Old Seraglio. By H. N.Crellin. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—These eleven stories are, for the most part, of a some- 
what grim kind. The scimitar, the bow-string, the poisoned 
sherbet, and other familiar properties of Eastern life, are not 
wanting. There are the accustomed vicissitudes of fortune, more 
common, it may be, in the days of the “ Old Seraglio” than in the 
days of the “New.” In short, the romances are just such as we 
have seen many times before, and are not sorry to see again. There 
is nothing nauseous about them. For ali their grimness they are 
a pleasing contrast to the studies of vicious intrigue or morbid 
psychology with which we are so plentifully regaled nowadays. 
Perhaps the best in the book are those in which the ingenious 
thief-taker, Loredano, finds first the missing girdle and then the 
missing bride.——A curious but not unpleasing contrast to this 
volume will be found in Dark Deeds, by Dick Donovan (same 
publishers). Here we have the modern detective running various 
human vermin, thieves, and the like, to their earth with more or 
less success. ‘“ Dick Donovan” does not commit the mistake of 
representing himself as infallible. There are mysteries which 
remain unsolved, and criminals who escape him. If he only had 
Loredano’s opportunities, he might well never have failed. How 
easy the task of the detective if he could arrest at a word all the 
suspected receivers of stolen goods in London! These are brisk 
and well-told tales, and not overcharged with horrors. 


The Antiquary. Vol. XXX. (Elliot Stock.)—This is a par- 
ticularly interesting volume of a periodical which always contains 
much that is curious and valuable. We may mention “ Further 
Particulars from the Tissington Manuscripts,” contributed by Mr. 
F, Aidan Herbert. Here we have some contemporary testimony 
to the feeling of the English population about the Jacobite 
Movement of ’45, It became distinctly hostile. Manchester, for 
instance, received Prince Charles’s troops on their advance with 
enthusiasm, but had chenged completely when they were on their 
retreat, not because they had been beaten, but because they 
behaved so badly. Mr. Haverfield’s “ Quarterly Notes on Roman 
Britain ” are as good as usual. Some curious particulars are given 
about eighteenth-century Visitations of the Diocese of London. 
The excuse of non-resident rectors that they dread the ague is 
frequent. Curates were apparently ague-proof. This could 
hardly have been the result of good living, as the salaries of 
eighty-six of them averaged only £32 6s. Many of the livings, 
it must be conceded, were very small. One gentleman paid his 
curate “ eight shillings per Sunday, which is nearly the full value 
of the living,” another paid £23 with fees, out of a living of £50. 
The Holy Communion was administered three times a year only 
in 111 parishes, four times in 117, and never in siz. “As far as I 
could ever learn or know,” writes one incumbent, “ it has not been 
administered above once for near these 50 years, and that was on 
Good Friday, A.D. 1735, by myself.” Another says, “Neither of 
the Churchwardens ever receives it unless to qualify for a place.” 
And the Church survived all this! 


Handbook for Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, and Huntingdonshire. 
(John Murray.)—This volume is, we are informed, a composite 
work. The late editor contributed the greater portion of the 
account of Bedfordshire. The present editor has compiled the 
account of Hertfordshire “as far as possible from personal 
observation,” while he has been able to utilise for Huntingdon- 
shire, collections made by the late “‘ Cuthbert Bede,” with a view 
to writing a history of that county. The result is, as far as we 
have been able to examine and to appreciate it, satisfactory. To 
keep up the reputation of the series to which it belongs is a 
sufficiently high aim, and it seems to have been adequately 
attained. 

Pictures from Punch. Vols. I.-II. (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) 
—This is a book which happily needs no criticism. It is sufficient 
to mention it. Two volumes, it will be seen, are bound in one, 
the first being headed with a portrait of the present editor, Mr. 
Burnand, by way of frontispiece, the second by one of John 
Leech. Together they contain between three and four hundred 
drawings, ranging in date over fifty years and more. T'o look 
through them must be a delight to any one. To those who can 
remember them from the very earliest they have a singular 
interest, not unmixed with pathos. If we must grumble, we 
should have liked a second index arranging the drawings in 
chronological order. 

Philip and his Wife. By Margaret Deland. (Longmans.)—Miss 
Deland, we may remind our readers, is the author of “ John Ward, 
Preacher.” Knowing this, they will know what to expect. The 
author feels herself called upon to deal with certain social and ethi- 





cal questions. We can view with respect her obedience to this call 
while we may at the same time regret that she has misconceived 
the function of literature. If a man finds that he has made a 
mistake in his marriage, what is he to do? To treat the marriage 
as null, or to make the best of it? Old-fashioned people will, it 
may be, remember the words, “ For better, for worse,” and answer 
accordingly. This view does not commend itself to the high- 
principled Philip. For our part, we must say that we object 
generally to any treatment of such a subject in a novel, and par- 
ticularly to Miss Deland’s treatment, which we conceive to be 
marred by one or two very serious faults. 

A new edition is published of a very interesting book, The 
Seine and the Loire, illustrated after Drawings by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., with Introductions and Descriptions by M. B. 
Huish, Ph.B. (J. S. Virtue and Co.) The drawings are repro- 
duced by line-engraving on steel, an art now extinct, as Mr. 
Huish remarks, “supplanted by photography and rebuffed by 
etching, which owes its popularity more to the skill of the printer 
than the author.” The Seine drawings number forty; they begin 
with Havre and end with Troyes, where Henry V. of England 
married the Princess Catherine,—the massive Church of St. Jean, 
where the ceremony took place, forms the background of the 
picture. The Loire pictures are twenty-one in number, and begin 
with Orleans. The last is an unidentified “ Scene on the Loire.” 


Before He is Twenty. (Ward, Lock, and Bowden.)—This volume 
contains five essays by different authors on “five perplexing 
phases of the boy question.” Mr. R. J. Bardette considers the 
question of parental management and discipline; Mrs. F. Hodg- 
son Burnett, the choice of occupation ; Mr. E. W. Bok, the boy in 
business; Mrs. Burton Harrison, his amusements; and Mrs, 
Leyman Abbot, “ Looking Toward a Wife,”—surely, considering 
the title of the book, a little previous. If it was “ Before He is 
Thirty,” we might expect it. The reader will find the volume 
worth reading. All of it is the outcome of experience and an 
honest attempt to give help.——By way of supplement, we may 
commend to our readers Religion in Boyhood; or, Hints on the 
Religious Training of Boys, by the Rev. Ernest B. Layard 
(Methuen). 

A Romance of Dijon. By M. Betham-Edwards. (A. and C. 
Black.)—This is a story of the French Revolution. But the 
writer regards that event from a point of view not often taken by 
the novelist. The Terror is, so to speak, kept out of sight. We 
see in its stead the hope, the enthusiasm, with which the uprising 
of the people against inveterate abuses and oppressions was 
regarded by many honest and right-meaning men and women. 
Miss Betham-Edwards is at home in the delineation of French 
life. It would not be easy to find more vivid figures or sympa- 
thetic drawing of character than we see in the “ Belle Dijonnaise,” 
Pernelle Nesmond, the aristocrat Louis de Velours, and the old 
smuggler Fortuné. 

We have received the last half-yearly volume of Work: the 
Illustrated Weekly Journal for Mechanics (Cassell and Co.) It 
contains the usual variety, quite beyond any power of description 
or enumeration, of instructions for all kinds of work, ornamental 
and useful. The utility of the periodical is unquestionable, nor is it 
wholly devoid of humour, to be found, naturally, in the “ Answers 
to Correspondents.” “C. H.” wants to know whether a certain 
canoe, figured in our earlier number, could be made to go by 
steam? ‘ You would have rather a warm time of it,” replies an 
expert, ‘‘ sitting between the steam-pipe and funnel, with furnaces 
between your feet.” The juxtaposition of the various inquiries 
makes some fun, In the same number another gentleman 
wants to know how his watch can be made to tick softly ; another 
inquires the use of a substance which turns out to be powdered 
lava; and yet another how to straighten warped bagatelle cues. 
Work evidently meets many needs. 

The Vault of Heaven. By Richard A. Gregory. (Methuen.)— 
This “ Elementary Text-Book of Modern Physical Astronomy ” is 
one of the “ University Extension Series.” The larger part of 
the volume is naturally devoted to a description of the Solar 
system. Chap. vi. treats of “Comets and Shooting-Stars ;” 
shooting-stars belong wholly to our system; of comets, some 
do, as Encke’s, which has an orbit within that of the planet 
Jupiter; some are visitors from outside space, either periodical, 
or coming once only. After this, we have a chapter entitled 
“In Boundless Space;” here the account of the varying 
stars is specially noticeable. The “Chemistry of the Stars and 
Nebule,” with an account of the spectroscope, supplies the subject 
of another chapter. Finally, we have an account of that pro- 
foundly interesting art, “Celestial Photography,” the achieve- 
ments of which are probably still only in their beginning. 

Scarabs. By Isaac Myer, LL.B. (D. Nutt.)—This little book 
is the work of a specialist. “The History, Manufactures, and 
Religious Symbolism of the Scarabaeus in Ancient Egypt, 
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Phoenicia, Sardinia, &c.,” is the sub-title. Mr. Myer has 
studied his subject, and illustrates his remarks from what 
appears to be a wide knowledge of actually existing work. 

A Handbook to the Psalms. By the Rev. Edward M. Holmes. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This little volume comes to 
the public commended by a preface from the pen of Bishop 
Stubbs. The writer, who takes the moderate view of attributing 
the first book of the Psalms only (i.-xli.) to David, gives some 
useful information in his Prolegomena, and supplies a running 
summary with notes. The preacher, and the reader of the 
Psalms generally, will find much in this volume which he will be 
able to turn to good service. 

The Portfolio. (Seeley and Co.)—The subject for April is 
“Whitehall ;” and Mr. W. J. Loftie has collected a mass of 
interesting facts and historical details about the Palace, or rather 
Palaces, of Whitehall. It is difficult indeed to preserve any clear 
idea of the dimensions and order of the many residences that 
have crowded out each other during hundreds of years on the area 
occupied by Whitehall. The Whitehall that interests most of 
us, however, is the Whitehall of the Stuart Kings. The magni- 
ficent coneeption which Inigo Jones planned for James, had it 
been materialised, would have given usa Royal Palace comparable 
in size to any in existence. But it would have ruined any monarch 
but a Croesus; and the Stuarts were not allowed to leave even a 
palace behind them. The Banqueting Hall is but a small part of the 
Great Palace; that exists only on paper. The plans and portions 
of architectural detail which illustrate Mr. Loftie’s article are most 
interesting, and convey to the student Inigo Jones’s great mastery 
of the Palladian style. The average reader will doubtless feel 
more drawn to the description of the Whitehall of Charles I., and 
the numerous details of social and court life which Mr. Loftie 
has written into the story of the building, a description extending 
to the Restoration, which saw an almost continuous revel till the 
day that the Merry Monarch died. Mr. Loftie does not marshal 
his facts in the clearest possible manner, and the effort to keep 
architectural and historical narrative abreast, is apt to confuse 
one. We have, however, a picturesque description of Whitehall 
and its builders, containing some striking details of the lives of 
its occupants. 

From Darkness to Light in Polynesia. By the Rev. William 
Wyatt Gill, LL.D. (Religious Tract Society.)—Dr. Gill spent 
the thirty-three years of his missionary life in Rangaia and 
Rardanga island, of the Hervey group (under the protectorate 
of the British Government since 1888). He has pursued the 
investigation into native legends and folk-lore, keeping up 
this study alongside of his missionary labours, a practice of 
which too much cannot be said in praise. The result of his 
labours has been twofold. He has collected a great body 
of native lore, which he divides into mythical or spiritual 
and historical, this division being recognised by the native 
language, which has two distinct terms, and he is able to 
illustrate by these the changed condition of things which has 
been brought about by missionary effort. The historical tradi- 
tions he considers to be of comparatively recent date, though he 
claims a certain authority for them, as far as they go. (The 
same tradition, if found in two hostile tribes, is clearly of some 
value.) Some of the spiritual portions are, he thinks, of earlier 
origin. They have assumed a liturgical character, and have been 
handed down from generation to generation. Dr. Gill is one of 
the intelligent and devoted students who have done so much of 
late to raise the status of missionary work. His labours may be 
ranked with those of Dr. Codrington in another part of the Pacific. 


Judas Maccabeus and the Jewish War of Independence. By 
Claude Reigner Conder, D.C.L. (A. P. Watt and Son.)—This is 
the second edition of a work originally published more than 
fifteen years ago. ‘I find,’ says Major Conder in his new pre- 
face, “little to correct, though much might be added.” It is 
interesting to see that he rejects the theory which attributes so 
many of the Psalms to the Maccabean period. “I very much 
doubt,” he says, “ whether such Hebrew could then have been 
written.” He has no favour for fancies that belong to a very 
different attitude of mind. “Anglo Israelitism” is to him a 
popular delusion. It would be interesting to see put together 
the very various speculations that have been made as to the fate 
of the Ten Tribes. Some at least of the Anglo-Israelites identify 
them with the Scythians, whose invasion of Media is mentioned 
by Herodotus,—no compliment to the Israelites, as the Scythians 
were barbaris barbariores. 


Natura History.—Allen’s Naturalist’s Library. Edited by 
R. Bowdler Sharpe. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—This is a useful 
and well-edited series of works, written mainly with a view to 
reference and concise information, on the lines of Sir W. Jardine’s 
“ Naturalist’s Library.” The volumes are well bound and well 
printed, and compiled by leading naturalists who have made a 





special study of the subject with which each deals, under the 
general editorship of Dr. Bowdler Sharpe. The volumes on 
British Birds are written by Dr. Bowdler Sharpe himself. Each 
species is treated of on a uniform plan, giving the scientitic 
nomenclature (in which the author frankly follows Linveus, 
though he includes the alternatives proposed by others), the 
plumage of the different sexes and of the young, its range in 
Great Britain, and also outside the British Islands, with a krief 
mention of its habits, the form of its nest, and the size, markings, 
and best-known varieties of the eggs. The illustrations are 
coloured from specimens now in the Natural History Museur, 
South Kensington, and though many are from old plates, 
these are in most cases of considerable merit, often including 
characteristic landscape or surroundings, as in the pictures by 
the Allkens and other early painters of animal life. The 
preface contains an interesting estimate of the work of pre- 
vious writers on the birds of Great Britain. The old Scotch 
naturalist, Macgillivray, is awarded the palm for scientific 
merit, as well as for accurate observation. ‘The increasing 
value of his works, year by year, testifies to an appreciation 
of his labour which would have cheered and gladdened him in 
his work, had such regard been bestowed upon him in his 
lifetime.” ‘The Manual” of Mr. Howard Saunders has also 
been much used for reference; together with Mr. Seebohm’s 
“ History of British Birds,” giving the result of personal obser- 
vation of their habits, not only when in this country, but, in the 
case of migrants, in their homes in the Palmwarctic regions of 
Siberia. The work needs a general introduction summarising 
briefly the number of species, and indicating the lines of migra. 
tion taken by birds which visit England, either to nest, or on 
their travels ; but the separate notices are very complete within 
the limits set, and in the case of the rarer kinds improved by the 
insertion of well-chosen quotations from the authorities above 
mentioned.—British Mammals are treated of in one volume by 
R. Lydekker, F.R.S. The author makes no claim to be an observer 
of the habits of British mammals, and has drawn largely from 
Macgillivray’s “Manual,” published in the original edition of 
the “ Naturalist’s Library.” He, too, pays a high tribute to 
Macgillivray’s work, which has been supplemented by much 
interesting quotation from later observers, such as Mr. Harting, 
Mr. Aubyn Trevor Battye, and Mr. W. De Winton. But Mr. 
Lydekker has himself made a very important contribution to the 
presentation of his subject. <A distinguished palxontologist, he 
has linked the present with the past, and, without undue in- 
sistence, has shown the place of some of the existing animals in 
England in the ancient conditions, and accounted for the dis- 
appearance of others. Including those which, like the wolf, the 
beaver, the brown bear, and the wild-boar, have become extinct 
only in the historic period, the list of British terrestrial mammals 
amounts to forty-seven, to which must be added the numerous 
seals, whales, and dolphins. Of the former, it should be noticed 
that some of the most firmly established were not originally 
native to the country, as the fallow-deer, the brown rat, and the 
rabbit, the latter being quite a recent importation even into 
many districts of Scotland. The fewer number of species among 
British mammals allows of fuller description of their habits than 
in the case of the birds. The chapters on the martin-cat, the voles— 
in which much use is made of the recent report on the vole-plague 
in Scotland—and on the badger, are among the best. The wild-cattle 
are dismissed with rather a brief reference. Neither the illustra- 
tion, nor the quotation from Mr. Hindmarsh’s account of a visit 
to Chillingham fifty years ago, seems quite adequate to the subject. 
But the illustrations, as a whole, are not only numerous, but 
pleasing, and the printing, arrangement, and plan of the book 
are clear and good. The characteristics of each order and family 
are set out plainly and fully, without unnecessary detail, but with 
ample material to satisfy scientific accuracy. The price is low, 
and the book well suited to form part of every household library. 
——A Handbook to the Marsupials and Monotremata forms another 
part of this series, and is, like the “ British Mammals,” the work 
of Mr. Lydekker. It might almost stand as a treatise on “ Aus- 
tralian Mammals,” for, from the great kangaroo to the marsupial 
mole, nearly all the species are inhabitants of Australia or New 
Guinea, though one family of marsupials, the opossum, is found 
throughout the wooded districts of Central and South America, 
and a single species ranges as far north as the Hudson river. 
Mr. Lydekker does not omit to trace their prototypes among fossil 
species, and the present state and development of these strange 
creatures is very fully described. The work is mainly an 
abridgment of Mr. Oldfield Thomas’s exhaustive “Catalogue” 
of marsupials, with the omission of the more technical details. 
The astonishing mimicry of mammalian forms by the marsupials 
—such specialised creatures as flying squirrels, mice, and moles 
being reproduced in habit and exterior form, though the struce 
ture of certain organs is so different—becomes more wonderful 
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and interesting with each chapter of Mr. Lydekker's book. The 
climax is reached in the monotremes, of which the “ duck-bill,” 
or ornithorhynchus, which lays two white eggs ina burrow, sits 
on them, and when the young are hatched, suckles them. The 
echidna hatches its eggs inside the pouch, but is almost as 
abnormal in other respects as the duck-bill. The marsupial 
mole, recently discovered, swims under the loose sand, into 
which it dives, like a fish, The “systematist” knowledge of the 
marsupials is very complete. ‘That of their habits is still defec- 
tive; but what facts are known have been carefully collected, 
and together with the numerous and good illustrations, make the 
book attractive as well as interesting, though the plates are some- 
times inserted without sufficient regard to the letterpress. It 
may be hoped that if the work obtains the circulation in 
Australia which it deserves, it may suggest further and in- 
teresting discoveries as to the habits of the rarer marsupials.—— 
Monkeys, by Henry O. Forbes, LL.D., F.Z.S., are the subject 
of a “ Hand-Book of the Primates,” in two volumes of the same 
series. The present state of scientific knowledge of monkeys and 
their relations is by no means as complete as that of the marsu- 
pials. Dr. Forbes does not speculate on the possible discovery of 
unknown species of monster apes being made in the tropical African 
forest. But he mentions the extreme difficulty of inducing 
travellers to shoot monkeys for collections. Their behaviour, if 
wounded, “is so human-like, that it is difficult to induce the 
collectors to shoot another.’ Dr. Forbes gives an account not 
only of the monkeys of the old and new world and of the 
larger apes, but of the lemurs; and the whole forms a valuable 
treatise, illustrated by drawings of the animals and by many 
elaborate maps showing their geographical distribution.——A 
Handbook to the Order of Lepidoptera, by W. F. Kirby, F.L.S., 
F.Ent.S.—Part I., “ Butterflies,” Vol. I.—is a model introduction 
to a most attractive branch of natural history, published in the 
same series. Thirty years of indefatigable labour in a field 
which deals with such an enormous number of particulars, seems 
only to have quickened the author’s instinct for presenting the 
general characteristics of his study with clearness and force. The 
system adopted is to lead up from the study of the British 
butterflies to that of the butterflies of the world. The intro- 
duction forms a complete treatise on the structure and anatomy 
of butterflies, the relations of the egg and caterpillar to the perfect 
state of the insect, the parasites which prey on them, and the 
probable limits of their senses, and concludes with a translation 
by the author of an account by a Dutch entomologist, Mr. M. C. 
Piepers, of butterfly-life in the East Indian islands, which both 
for form and matter rivals the classical chapters of the late 
Charles Bates, on the butterflies of the Brazilian forest. The 
notices of the British species contain much anecdote of personal 
observations of their habits, which will delight collectors young 
and old in this country, and the affinities shown between our own 
species to well-known families throughout the world must give a 
new and wider interest to the pursuit of the subject by those 
whose study here may afterwards be widened by travel and col- 
lecting elsewhere. The coloured plates are carefully rendered, 
and supplemented by many woodcuts from Newman's work on 
British butterflies. The present volume deals with the family of 
the Nymphalidae, which includes about half the known butterflies. 


Porrry.—The Bard of the Dimbovitza. Collected by Héléne 
Vacaresco. Translated by “Carmen Sylva” and Alma Strettell. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—The first series of these “ Roumanian 
Folk-Songs” made a great impression, and this will strengthen it. 
The two are remarkable for qualities which popular poetry does 
not often possess,—imagination among them. There is as much 
poetry in us here in England as in any nation in the world, and 
no little of it is found among the uneducated. This is not wanting 
in strength; it has often both humour and pathos. But we might 
look in vain for anything like the following from a poem called 
“Sleep” (the abstract nature of the subject is itself a point of 


difference) :— 
“Sleep said: ‘I know so many things ; 
Dreams do I know, and sighs. 
More than the forest that ceaseless murmurs, 
More than the river that weeps, I know, 
More than the wind that sings. 
And I know more than the hearts of men, 
Since I can silence their hearts!’ 
So then the forest, the wind, and the river, 
And the hearts of men, all said to Sleep: 
*Come, tell us what thou dost know.’ P 
Then Sleep replied: ‘I will tell you softly,’— 
And he said to them: ‘ Rest I know. F 
And I know, besides, what the maiden hideth— 
What the wife doth not dare to tell. 

. rs . 4 ° ° ° . * 
“Thou hast the face of my heart’s belovéd,” 
The maiden saith to me; and the wife: 

“The voice of my husband hast thou.” 


. . . 6 . . . s 
“Thon hast the taste of the freshest water,” 
The thirsting traveller saith tome. : 
** Thou hast the look of my home,” saith the wani’rer. 


——A Book of Song. By Julian Sturgis. (Longmans.)—Some of 


oe 





these songs have a real lyric inspiration. They have, it might be 
said, more suggestion than absolute meaning in them; but when 
we have melody and sweetness, we may well be content. Mr. 
Sturgis’s work is slight, but it is of good quality. Here is a 
specimen of it :— 
“To ALTHAA Sinaina, 
Now am I jealous of things musical, 
And would instruct mine ear. 
In the deep silence of the world to hear 
The withered lea? down fall, 
And the far pebb'e shifted on the shore; 
And I would learn the lore 
Of bubbling rivulets and babbling springs, 
The multitudinous murmur of the grasa, 
And notes of all the litt!e birds that pass 
Till air is rhythmical wth pulsiog wings :— 
But soft! My mistress sings ; 
I ask no more, 
Enough for me to list her lightest tore ; 
T hear all music hearing her alone.” 


——Twenty-Odd. By Burton Betham. (Reeves and Turner.)—Mr. 
Betham is, we suppose, a new aspirant to fame. Success, where 
the avenues are so thronged, we cannot promise; but he has at 
least begun well. The first poem, scarcely equalled, perhaps, in 
the “twenty-odd” which make up the volume, is distinctly 
promising :— 
“*On with the years! nor let us stay 
To linger over dying fires— 
Cast custom’s broken moulds away 
That shape not as our heart desires— 
And let as dare to act, and prove 
If there be truth in truth or love ! 
With the sweet fury of the spring 
That thro’ dark winter’s bondage shoots, 
Thro’ these thick shadows let us wing 
To action full of after fruits: 
he world were easy to redeem 
Wonld faith dare do what love dare dream!” 


——Songs of a Strolling Player, by Robert George Legge (A. D. 
Innes and Co.), is another volume of modest size, also, we sup- 
pose, the work of a beginner. But it is a beginner who knows 
what he is writing about and wields a facile pen. There is a 
certain bitterness in his verse; he sees impudent frauds succeed, 


as when— 
“A perfect roar greets the coach-and-four 
And the might-have-been Marchioness,” 


and ponders on the problem— 

“ Why Lottie Littleton plays the leads.” 
He is severe on “ Our Amateur” and music-hall songs, and con- 
trasts “ Manager A,” who is not an honest man, and succeeds, 
with “Manager B,” who is honest, and does not. But he is 
distinctly clever. Here are two stanzas of “On Tour,” where, for 
once, he is in a happier mood :— 


“* Can’t you hear the world awake 

With the ousel in the brake, 

And the sunlight calling where the violet grows, 
And the golden celandine 
Setting ditches all ashine, 

And the daffodillies looking at your toes ? 
Where the small ground-ivy sips 
At the dew with purple lips, 

And the mercury is green beneath the thorn, 
And the tit is at a bud, 
And the cows are champing cud, 

And the bumble-bee’s a-tuning of his horn !— 
’Tis a queerish bit of soil 
This old world where many toil, 

And the few who’ve pot the luck contrive to reap 
But it isn't all a frost, 
And there’s nothing really lost, 

Thongh a precious lot that’s valuable to keep; 

hile the sunlight’s on the scene, 

While there’s miles of blue and green, 

And the sky is hung as easy as a baize— 
Well, the piece is going strong 
And we'll carry it along 

Till the curtain ends our comedy of days,” 


——Roundheads and Cavaliers; or, The Pretty Puritan, by Arthur 
Bridge (Bell and Sons), is a drama, the most difficult of all things 
to make readable. We begin with Cromwell, who remarks to 
Milton, among other things,— 


“This flattering world 
Oft smiles approval on success not right. 
How careful in such case a man should be 
To clear his mind, his conscience closely try 
That no ill passions wait upon the deed. ‘ 


That does not sound Cromwellesque. Nor is Milton much more 
like himself. It is rash to introduce a great poet speaking. He 
should be a persona muta, or as nearly mute as may be. There is 
some fair rhetoric in the play, but the speeches are far too long. 
——Queen Elizabeth and Earl Leicester. By Walter Inglisfield. 
(Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Inglisfield must really learn what blank 
verse means. Is it possible that he should have read Shakespeare 
and Milton, and still think that what he gives us is poetry ?>— 


“Come, tell me do ye think yourselves that she 
Could marry one more worthy her? Though I 
May justly be considered partial to 
My son, yet I have heard it stated that 
The Emperor’s son, the Archduke Rodolf, or 
E’en John of Austria, are not so noble, 

But much inferior to Alengon,” 


It is inconceivable how a man, presumably of some culture, 
should not see that this is mangled prose.——The May Queen. By 
David Burns. (Thurnam and Sons, Carlisle.) —Mr. Burns’s verse 





is of but moderate quality; but he has collected some information 
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in his notes. ——A Lover’s Diary. By Gilbert Parker. (Methuen.) 
—Mr. Parker gives us here a book of sonnets. We cannot say 
that he has quite mastered this difficult form of verse. Again and 
again we find the promise of the first half wanting accomplish- 
ment in the second. But the verse has some good qualities; it is 
touched with feeling and illuminated by fancy. Here is as 
favourable a specimen of Mr. Parker’s manner as we can find; 
but it is a long way from being perfect. “Register Love’s 
cause”? and “refrains from divination” are distinctly tame and 
prosaic :— 
5s , lady, though I love thee, I mak 
et ay Gnasiion, ona know: pod vy to say; 
Art cannot teach me to define the way, 
Love led me, nor e’en register Love’s cause, 
It can but blazon in this verse of mine 
What love does for me ; what from Love it gains; 
What is its quickening; but it refra‘ns 
From divination where ps 4 merits shine. 
Canst thon, indeed, not tell what wrought in thea 
To bring me as a captive to thy feet P 
Canst thou not say, ‘’Twas this that made decree 
Of conquest ; here thy soul with mine did meet ’? 
Or is it that both stand amazed before 
The shrine where thou hast blessed and I adore?” 
—-lItalian Lyrists of To-Day. By G. A. Greene. (Mathews and 
Lane.)—Mr. Greene has translated here specimens of more than 
thirty Italian poets, all of them of quite recent date. An Intro- 
duction reviews Italian literature during the last thirty or forty 
years, and each piece is preceded by a brief biographical notice. 
The volume will be found of considerable interest——We have 
also received: Lallan Songs and German Lyrics, by R. Macleod 
Fullarton (Blackwood and Sons); The Cross of Sorrow, by William 
Akerman (Bell and Sons); Gleanings from Thoughtland, by “ Fern- 
leaf” (Digby, Long, and Co.) ; Idylls of the Dawn (Bell and Sons) ; 
Hieratica, by Percy Pinkerton (Gay and Bird) ; A Christmas Tale, by 
Ellen Elizabeth Gillett (Elliot Stock); The Flute of Athena, and 
other Poems, by Reuben Bradley (same publisher) ; On Yarra Banks, 
and other Poems, by Thomas Edwin Holtham (McCarron, Bird, 
and Co., Melbourne) ; The Torch-Bearers, by Arlo Bates (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston); Hremus, by Stephen Phillips (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.); Poems, and other Pieces, by Margaret T. Bell 
(Leadenhall Press) ; Scottish Pastorals and Ballads, by Alexander 
Falconer (Hodge and Co., Glasgow) ; The Persian Vizier, and other 
Poems, by Francis Henry Cliffe (Remington and Co.) ; Spring’s 
Immortality, and other Poems, by Mackenzie Bell (Ward, Lock, 
and Bowden); Sonnets, and other Verses, by Edward Harding 
(Elliot Stock). 


New Epirions.—Walks in London. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
Sixth Edition, revised. 2 vols. (George Allen.)—The title of 
“ Walks in London” is so modest, and makes so small a preten- 
sion, that it is impossible to blame Mr. Hare for anything that he 
omits. One can only regret if one happens to find that he has 
not directed his walk in the particular direction that is described, 
or that has a special interest. It is superfluous to praise a book 
which has received so great a share of popular favour, and which 
comes commended by so much excellent work done by its author 
elsewhere.——A Little Journey in the World. By Charles Dudley 
Warner. (Harper Brothers, New York.)——Their Wedding 
Jowney. By W.D. Howells. (D. Douglas.) 








SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 
NFLUENZA : its Symptoms, Pathology, Sequels, Mode of 


Spreading, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment. By JuLius ALTHAUS, 
M.D., Coneulting Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regents 
Park. ‘By far the best monograph which has appeared on the subject.”’— 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, 


London: Lonemans and Oo., Paternoster Row. 


F.V. WHITE & €0.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


(AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS). 





By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
The MAJOR’S FAVOURITE. In paper covers, 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s, 6d. 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 


PETER’S WIFE. 1 vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 
The PLAYTHING of an HOUR, and other Stories. 
1 vol., cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 
By “RITA.” 


The MAN in POSSESSION. In picture boards, 2s. 


By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN, 


FOR ONE SEASON ONLY: a Sporting Novel. In 


pictare boards, 2s, 





F. V. WHITE and CO., 14 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





ISBISTER’S NEW LIST. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SCEPTICS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Job, Koheleth, and Agur. With a New 
English Text of Job and Ecclesiastes. By E. J. Ditton, late 
Professor of Sanskrit, Imperial University, Kharkoff ; Magis- 
trand of Oriental Languages, Imperial Univ., St. Petersburg. 

“His discussion of the probl ted b, i 
handles is'n very real oomteibution ¢> Biblical learniog,"-7iiteans 
ord, 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, each 1s, net. 


ON CHILDREN. By the Right Rey. 


A. W. Txorotp, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


Uniform with the Above, by the Same Author, New Editions of 
ON THE LOSS OF FRIENDS and 


ON BEING ILL. 


** Should long find sympathetic and grateful readers.’’—Record. 
“Three delightful booklets.”—Christian World, 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 


SCHOOL-BOY CONVERSATIONS. 


French-English Dialogues, with Annotations. By Rosrert 
Bué. With Introductory Note by Jutzs Bus, M.A. 


“Ought to be widely used as a means of imparting a sound con- 
versational knowledge of French,”—Educational Review, 


Just published, Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A GREAT INDISCRETION. A New 


Story. By Evetyn Everutr-Grxsn, Author of “The Doctur’s 
Dozen,” &c, With Frontispiece. 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


NORTHWARD HO! Stories of Carglen. 


By ALExanpER Gorpon, Author of “The Folks o’ Carglen,” 
&c. With a Frontispiece. 


“ Altogether this is a most delightful collection of sketches, having 
as much of ‘the root of the matter’ in it as the better-known works 
of Mr. Barrie and Ian Maclaren, But it is one of those books which 
will be better appreciated as time passes and its solid merits come to 
be recognised.”—Spectator, 

“Studies of great power.”—Ian MACLAREN, in British Weekly. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


SOCIALISM. By Roserr Funt, D.D., 
LL.D., &c., Professor of Divinity, Edinburgh University, 
Author of “ Theism,” &c. 


“Professor Flint deserves the gratitude of all social students for 
the learning and industry, not to speak of higher qualities, which he 
has devoted to his task. His book is a mine of information, and is 
incisive and readable in style.” — Manchester Guardian. 


Fifth Thousand, Deckle-edge Paper, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TENNYSON. His Art and Relation to 
Modern Life. By Storprorp A. Brooks, Author of “ Early 
English Literature,” &c. 


“It is not going too far to say that this book comes within measurable 
distance of being the perfect study of Tennyson’s work,’’—Academy, 


Third Edition, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS. By the 
Rev. W. Rozsertson Nicoun, M.A., LL.D., Editor of “The 
Expositor,” &c, 

(Vol. XV. in “The Gospel and the Age” Series.) 


__ “Each one of them is a thoughtful, polished essay, as lofty in tone as 
it is straightforward and vigorous in expression.” —Glasyow Herald, 


Royal Svo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


BIRDS OF THE WAVE AND 
WOODLAND. be Puit Roprinson, Author of “The 
Poets’ Birds,” &c. ith Fifty Illustrations (several Full- 
page) by Charles Whymper. 

“ This is a perfectly delightful book.’ —British Weekly. 


GOOD WORDS for MAY will contain 
papers by 8S. R. Crockett, Edwin W. Streeter, F.R.G.S., W. 
Clark Russell, James Stalker, D.D., Professor W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D., Hugh Macmillan, D.D., Katharine Tynan Hinkson, «c., 
and Numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, Charles E. 
Brock, Arthur Twidle, Charles Whymper, W. A. Pearce, and 
others. Sixpence Monthly.. -. . . 


“Good Words still maintains its exceptionally high aaa nd 
—Times, 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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DOWNEY & CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


Crown 8vyo, 2s. 6d. 


O’DONNELL. 


By LADY MORGAN, 
With a Portrait and a Memoir of the Author. 
** The First Volume of “The Irish Novelists’ Library.” 
[Newt week, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BOZ-LAND: Dickens’s Places and People. 


cy FiTzaERALD. [In May. 
linia Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The REMINISCENCES of an OLD 


BOHEMIAN. By G.L.M.Srravuss. With Portrait. 


NEW NOVELS. 
AN EXPERIMENT IN RESPECTABILITY. 


Crown 8vo, 63. [Shortly. 
By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
The EVIL GUEST. 5s. |The WATCHER. 3s. 6d. net. 


SCHOLAR’S MATE. By Violet Magee. 6s. 


“This is one of the brightest and freshest stories we have met with for a while. 
The supreme merit of ‘ Scholar’s Mate’ is that it is readable all through.’’— 


By F, C. PHILIPS. 


The WORST WOMAN in| MRS. BOUVERIE. New and 
LONDON. Second Edition, 6s. Cheaper Edition, [Just ready. 


The DEGRADATION of GEOFFREY ALWITH. By 
Moruey Roserts. 6s. 
“Extremely powerful, artistic, and dramatic.” —Academy. 
“ Undeniably clever work.”—Athenzum, f 
“A brilliant study of one of the most tragic conditions of human life con- 
ceivable.”—Court Journal, 


By F. M, ALLEN. 
The MERCHANT of KIL-| BALLYBEG JUNCTION. 
LOGUE. 6s. 3s. 6d. 


The MAHATMA. A Story of Modern Theosophy. 6s. 
“The book is extremely amusing end, indeed, at times exciting.” —Guardian, 
TWO NEW TWU-VOLUME NOVELS. 
The CORRESPONDENT. By | A DARK INTRUDER. By 


G. W. APPLETON, RicHARD DowLina. 





12-YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


BLISS, SANDS, AND FOSTER’S LIST. 


NEW WORK by 8S. R. CROCKETT. 
15th Thousand, 








SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


BOG-MYRTLE AND PEAT. 6s, ,, Daily Telegraph, — Will 


crease his reputation.” 
Speaker.—** Excellent from 
cover to cover, and will 
certainly increase the number 
* of Mr. Crockett’s admirers.” 
Daily News,—" The preface 


BOG-MYRTLE AND PEAT. 6s. and the epllogee sre prose 


BOG-MYRTLE AND PEAT. 6s. 





The Adventures of a Gentleman of the Road. 
ON TURNHAM GREEN. 6s. 


oO. T, O. JAMES, 


ON TURNHAM GREEN. 6s. By 
0. T. C. JAMES, 


OF TURREAR GREEH- ,%,. Be. rari De 


SUICIDE AT SEA. 1s. 6d. 


“E. 0. H.” Just published. 


PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY. 


First Volume, (In the Press.) 3s, 6d, 


LI HUNGCHANG. By Professor R. K. Dovatas. 


SURREY HIGHWAYS, BYWAYS, 
AND WATERWAYS. 


Now Ready. By C, R, B. BARRETT, 
Fully illustrated with over 150 Pen-&-Ink Drawings and 4 Copperplate Etc hings. 


By _ Daily Chronicle.—“A ree 
freshment to our middle-age.” 


Manchester Guardian, 
“Lively, fascinating, 
romantic,” 


and 





Scotsman. ~ “Reminds a 
reader of Gray’s Elegy.” 


By 








21s. net, 





THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH. 
NOW READY in four Quarterly Volumes 
(SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, and WINTER). 
Crown 8vo, 5s, each Vol, 


J. M. DENT AND CO/’S 


NEW BOOKS, 
IRIS LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
A LOST ENDEAVOUR. 


By GUY BOOTHBY, 
Author of “A Bid for Fortune,” &, Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood, 
Square feap, 8vo, limp cloth, gilt top, 23. 6a, net. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


TRYPHENA IN LOVE. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, 
Author of “‘ Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” &. Illustrated by J. Walter West. 


TIMES.—“‘ Sexpheen is far the best work that Mr. Raymond has yet given 
UBrecces It is a work of art; nowhere redundant, nowhere deficient, steeped in 
sterling human nature, and instinct with quaint humour,” 


ATHENZUM.—“There is a simplicity and wholesomeness about [Mr. 
Raymond’s stories! which is most refreshing, and provokes to no melancholy 


thoughts,” 
THE ROMANCES AND 
NARRATIVES OF DANIEL DEFOE 


Edited by G. A. AITKEN, and Illustrated by J. B. Yeats. 
The following Volumes are now ready :— 
ROBINSON CRUSOE (complete), 3 vols.; DUNCAN CAMPBELL; 
MEMOIRS OF A CAVALIER, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per Volume, Limited Library Edition, 
4s, net per Volume. 


ATHENZUM.—" Altogether it is clear that this will be the standard edition 
of Defoe’s novels.”” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LYRIO POETS SERIES. 


LYRICAL POETRY from the 
BIBLE, Vol. I. Edited by Exnest Rurs. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 
Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, bound in vellum, 5s, net. 


Uniform with the above, 


A PRELUDE to POETRY. SPENSER. BURNS. 


TIMES.—“ It is pleasant to have so much good criticism and good literature 
brought within the compass of a single dainty volume,” 


The MEMOIRS of a PROTESTANT, 


Condemned to the Galleys of France for his Religion. Translated by OL1vER 
GotpsmiTH, with an Introduction by Austin Dosson. Long feap. 8vo, 
2 vols., 6s, net. 
TIMES.—“ A charming reprint, full of interest, intrinsic and associated, as Mr 
Austin Dobson clearly shows in his lucic and scholarly introduction,” 


ANNALS of a QUIET VALLEY in the 


WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By Jouw Watson. With 30 
oe on by Bertha Newcombe (3 in Photogravure). Orown 8vo, 
ne 


DAILY NEWS.—“ All who love the country will derive pleasure from a 
perusal of these pages, which abound in picturesque descriptions, as well as ia 
pleasing accounts of homely rural folks and their ways,” 


DUOLOGUES and SCENES from the 


NOVELS of JANE AUSTEN. Arranged and Adapted for Drawing- 
room Performance by Mrs. Dowson (Rosina Fiuirr1). With Drawings 
Illustrative of the Costumes by Miss Fletcher. Uniform with the Edition 
of Jane Austen’s Novels, Fcap, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net, [Ready shortly, 


The TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE, 


NEW VOLUMES now ready, cloth, 1s, net.; paste grain, 1s, 6d. net. 
FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD PARTS of KING HENRY VI. 


EARTHWORK OUT of TUSCANY. Being 


Impressions and Translations of MauricE Hewxetr. With a Photogravure 
of a head by Botticelli. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d, net. 


The ROMANCES of ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Lilustrated with Photograyures, Etchings and Engravings, 48 vols., crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net per volume, The last two volumes now ready, The SHE 
WOLVES of MACHEOOUL, 


TIMES.—“ One of Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co.’s most successful achievements 
in the revival of famous romancezs..,...irresistibly attractive.” 


THREE HEROINES of NEW ENGLAND 


ROMANCE ((Priscilla, Agnes Surriage, and Martha Hilton). Their 
Trne Stories herein set forth by Mrs, Harrizt Prescott SrorrorD, Miss 
LovisE ImoGen Gurney and Miss Atice Brown. With many little 
Picturings, Authentic and Fanciful, by Edmund H, Garrett. Post 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE NEW EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 


BALZAC, Translated Anew, Edited by 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
QLiTERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
HITRAL has been relieved. Shere Afzul’s men, it appears, 
besieged the fort with great persistence and some skill, 
running a mine within a few feet of the tower, and shooting 
with such accuracy that Captain Baird was killed, Dr. 
Robertson and Captain Campbell were severely wounded, 
and a third of the besieged force were killed or placed hors de 
combat. The besieged, however, though sorely discouraged 
by a report that the Ameer had declared a Holy War against 
the English, held out bravely; and on April 18th Colonel 
Kelly arrived, after his splendid march from Gilghit, within 
twelve miles of the fortress. At the same time two thousand 
fighting men sent up by the Khan of Dir, reached a point 
where they were perceived by Afzul Khan, who lost heart in 
face of the double attack, and retreated with all his men. 
The relief was due to Colonel Kelly, whose march, with less 
than six hundred native troops, over one hundred and 
fifty miles of awful country, was a splendid feat of arms. 
General Gatacre was, by the last reports, still pressing for- 
ward to Chitral, and Sir R. Low still follows with the main 
body of the exprdition, delayed at every step by “incredible” 
difficulties of transport. His road supplies nothing except 
water, and he has to carry every pound of food, as well as 
munitions and tents, over passes 10,000ft. high and many 
feet deep in snow. Resistance appears for the present to be 
at an end; but the tribes cannot be trusted for an hour. A 
petty skirmish lost, a false report, an exciting sermon from a 
Moollah, and thousands of clansmen would be defending the 
mearest gorge, or throwing themselves across the line of 
communications. The expedition is therefore to be cantoned 
‘on the hills during the hot weather. 














The defence of Chitral during the forty-five days of the 
siege was a most heroic affair. The enemy, commanded by 
Shere Afzul and other Pathan chiefs, attacked the fort with 
determined courage; they knew how to sink mines, which 
would have been fatal but for a desperate sully, and their 
shooting was surprisingly good. The besieged, less than 
four hundred strong, could not show themselves without deaths, 
Dr. Robertson, the Political Agent and virtual Governor, was 
himself severely wounded, Captain J. McDonald Baird was 
killed, and the garrison lost in killed and wounded more than 
a third of its strength, a most unusual proportion. The native 
soldiers behaved splendidly, but the provisions ran short, 
and bat for the appearance of Colonel Kelly advancing 
to the relief the siege must have ended in a general massacre. 
Dr. Robertson has already been configmed in his appointment, 
and will henceforward rise in the Indian diplomatic service ; 
and both he and Colonel Kelly will doubtless be objects of 








the favour of the Crown. Both clearly possess the highest 
of Indian qualifications, that mysterious something, by no 
means general, which induces native soldiers to fight as if 
they were Europeans. The men are as brave as steel, yet 
without trusted chiefs they could not have held Chitral a 
week, and never would have got from Gilghit to the fort. 


As we anticipated, the Guides were nearly crushed on the 
Panjkora. According to a native officer of the clan which 
attacked them, the clansmen craved for their rifles, and two 
thousand of them organised a night attack. They crept up 
close, and word was just passing from chief to chief to rush 
forward, when “at that very moment a devil’s gun boomed 
forth, and lo! instead of bullets and balls coming out, there 
burst over us a mighty light, so great that we thought the 
night had suddenly become day. And we cried aloud to 
Allah to abate his wrath against us, and when the great light 
faded we all hurried away, and even our Moollahs had no word 
to say.” A “star shell” had been thrown, showing an intense 
magnesium blaze which revealed the assailants, and which 
they took for a magic light permitted by Allah to discomfit 
them. No Mahommedan will fight God or Destiny, and the 
heart went out of them as it went out of Theodore of 
Abyssinia, when, in his high rock-fortress of Magdala, a 
rocket reached his feet. He was a man of courage tried and 
proved, but he asked, “ Am I expected to contend with things 
like that?” and a few hours afterwards committed suicide. 
Science has clad the Westerns in a sort of enchanted armour, 
and also, we greatly fear, the Japanese. 


The struggle as to policy in Pathanistan still continues, the 
Cabinet waiting for the detailed proposals of the Indian 
Government. We fancy, however, that a compromise has, in 
principle, been arrived at. We are to keep an Agent at 
Chitral who will protect and educate the lad whom it is in- 
tended to acknowledge as Mehtar, and the road thither will 
be protected by a post or two, and probably by the followers 
of the Khan of Dir, who must be specially rewarded. The 
remainder of the Expedition will return after the hot weather, 
and the more important Pathan chiefs will receive moderate 
subsidies. The arrangement is not a bad one, though we dread 
the attraction of the new road, but fortunately it is notin human 
power to make it an easy one. Shere Afzul will probably be 
made prisoner, but our contemporaries will do well to remem- 
ber that all such words as “loyalty,” “ rebellion,” or “ punish- 
ment,” are out of place. We neither possess nor claim 
sovereignty in Pathanistan, and any clan chief has, so long 
as he will observe the rules of war, a right to fight us as 
invaders. The notion of making Umra Khan, or the Khan of 
Dir, or the Chitrali Mehtar, lord of the whole territory, is an 
absurdity. Pitt might as well have declared the Duke of 
Argyll, King of the Highlands. 





The dispute with Nicaragua has reached an acute stage. 
Lord Kimberley insists on an apology for the outrage on the 
British Consul, and the payment of £15,000 ; and has informed 
the State Government that unless it yields he will occupy 
Corinto, and collect the money from the Customs-duties. The 
local Government, relying upon aid from the United States, 
is still obstinate, though a British squadron has reached the 
port; but the Government of Washington, aware that Great 
Britain seeks nothing but a just reparation, is indisposed to 
interfere. That is both friendly and fair, unless Washington 
asstmes a responsible Protectorate over Nicaragua; but the 
position of these little States requires much further definition. 
With their incessant revolutions they can hardly be said to 
have Governments at all, yet the party in power is always 
ready to defy foreigners in the hope that the Union may take 
up their quarrel. Nevertheless, they do not obey the Union, 
and are by no means always friendly to it, Nicaragua, for 
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instance, feeling towards Washington very much as a clergy- 
man does towards the man who has bought the next pre- 
sentation. It is quite aware that if the Canal is ever cut, its 
independence will be only nominal, if indeed even a nominal 
independence can be retained. 


The Continent is in the sulks. Russia, as we have explained 
elsewhere, has reason to be alarmed at the rise of Japan, and 
has asked Europe to help her in coercing the new Power 
to give up the Liau-tung Peninsula. France has of course 
assented, and so, to the unbounded surprise of his subjects, 
has the Kaiser, and the three Powers have delivered a 
note at Tokio, protesting against the Port Arthur clause in 
the treaty of Simonoseki. The British Foreign Office, how- 
ever, does not see why this country should fight to give 
Russia a new port from which she may threaten British com- 
merce ; and stands aloof from the negotiations. This country 
is consequently suid to be selfish and perfidious, and the 
Russians declare that she has some secret treaty with the 
Japanese. We need scarcely say that is nonsense. Great 
Britain is not best pleased with the result of the war, which 
complicates everything in the Far East; but she sees no 
reason for attacking Japan, and no sense in remonstrances 
unless backed by a resolution to employ force. Her Govern- 
ment, therefore, has resolved to wait; a course sure to meet 
with the approval of Parliament. 


We do not believe that the Japanese will yield, or that 
anything will happen for the present. The Mikado’s Govern- 
ment have the greatest difficulty in resisting the Jingoism 
of their people, and declare, in answer to the three Powers, 
that if they yielded they would have insurrection to fear. 
On the other hand, Russia cannot fight alone just now. 
Her journalists are talking big, but as a matter of fact 
she has not thirty thousand drilled men available in the 
Far East, and could not, single-handed, resist a Japanese 
attack. Nor is Russia prepared to risk her Fleet ten thousand 
miles from its supports, against the Japanese Fleet, now 
strengthened by the Chinese captures. We exaggerate the 
strength of Russia in these regions. When the Siberian 
Railway is complete, she will have great potential strength 
by land; but before then the Japanese will have fortified 
themselves in Corea, doubled their Fleet, and made Port 
Arthur an impregnable “ place of arms.” We are not satis- 
fied either, nor is Russia, that the alliance with China does 
not exist. As to help from France or Germany in such a 
struggle, both Powers have to explain themselves to their 
people, and to form depdts, of coal at least, which they have 
not got now. Japan and England have all the coal. 


Mr. George Peel has withdrawn from the candidature for 
Warwick and Leamington, in a letter which does the greatest 
possible credit both to his temper and his tact. He felt it 
necessary, he said, to persevere in his candidature until the 
Conservatives of the constituency had agreed to abide by the 
compact of 1886, and acquiesce in the choice of a Liberal 
Unionist so long as the particular Liberal Unionist selected 
had received the sanction of their branch of the Unionist 
party, as well as that of the Liberal Unionist branch of it; 
but when once that had been secured, he felt that if he per- 
sonally stood in the way of united action, it was his duty to 
retire. He finds no fault at all with the Conservative stipula- 
tion, though he evidently thinks it a little hard that, as they 
never thought of submitting their candidate, Mr. Nelson, to 
she judgment of the Liberal Unionist branch of the party, it 
should have been made a matter of offence in the Liberal 
Unionists that they did not submit their choice of a candidate 
to the judgment of the Conservative party. But he acquiesces 
with the utmost good humour and cordiality in the new 
conditions. We hear it rumoured that Mr. Finlay, Q.C., an 
excellent selection, is likely to be accepted by both branches 
of the Unionist party as Mr. George Peel’s successor, and, if 
80, we have little doubt that he will be returned bya con- 
siderable majority, though when the late Speaker was first 
elected he stood and was returned as a Gladstonian, 


The Pope has written a very touching and affectionate 
letter to the English people, the official translation of which 
is published in last Monday’s Times, of which we have given 
our general view in another column. But we may add 


eee 


attraction towards the great old man who has sh 

moderation and good sense in all his diplomatic ie 
the various Continental Governments, and so much iio 
appreciation of the justice with which England has treated 
the Roman Catholic Church. We do not think, however that 
the Pope has any true conception of the ordinary Protestant’ 
state of mind. To him it is almost a terra incognita ir 
we are far from saying that all the differences which divide 
us are differences in which we are in the right and the 
Catholic Church in the wrong. For example, in regard to 
intercessory prayer, it seems to us obvious that his deep 
faith in it is more in keeping with Christ’s own teaching: 
than most modern Protestants’ conception of its value. A¢ 
the same time, those who ask for the intercessory prayers. 
of long-departed saints, must be conceived as asking for those. 
of their present minds, which we may hope are often very 
different indeed from those of their past minds on many 
topics, and not for the stereotyped petitions which we attri. 
bute to them on the strength of what they said or wrote many 
centuries ago. 


Mr. Goschen’s speech at Plymouth yesterday week was 
better even than his previous speech at Devonport. He 
undertook to show that the Conservative party no longer 
regard privilege as under their protection, but that what thep 
undertake to defend are all those great national interests. 
which raise the character and stimulate the vitality of 
the nation. For instance, the charge, in relation to the 
Temperance question, that the Conservatives are “ gel]. 
ing humanity in order that the brewers may grow rich 
on its ruin,” is ridiculously false. The last Government. 
proposed to do what it could to reduce the excess of public. 
houses, but was not allowed to do so; and it is in the interest 
first of liberty for Englishmen, and next of bare justice to the 
license-holders, that Conservatives resist what they regard as 
the oppressive and unjust proposals of the Veto Bill. As 
regards the attacks on Established Churches, again, the 
Conservatives are really pleading on behalf of the poor,. 
not of the rich. The proposal to strike off, by Dis. 
establishment, the fetters of a Church, is mere rhetoric.. 
Much more liberty is protected by the Establishment than is. 
restrained byit. It is the popular liberty which is protected. 
And it would be as wise to propose to strike off the 
fetters of the lawless enthusiasts who dislike the restraint 
of the Courts of Justice, as to strike off all those restraints on 
the liberty of the clergy which prevent them from indulging 
in caprices that would render our churches unwelcome to 
the people. In regard to property, again, Mr. Goschen showed 
that the democracy would suffer far more keenly than the 
wealthy classes from any really confiscatory legislation; and 
again, as regards the Upper House of Parliament, that 
nothing would be so prejudicial to the interests of the people 
at large as the unchecked passage of hasty and revolutionary 
legislation. Mr. Goschen also drew a vivid picture of the 
parti-coloured and mutually conflicting institutions which 
the concession of “ Home-rule all round” would introduce 
into the United Kingdom. 


The two great political events of the week have been the 
greatly increased Conservative majority at Oxford gained for 
Lord Valentia during the Easter Vacation, when a great many 
Unionist voters must have been away from the University,. 
and the seat which we have won from the Gladstonians in 
Mid-Norfolk. At Oxford, Lord Valentia gained a majority 
of 602, against one of only 120 gained by Sir George Chesney 
in 1892, and this on an increased poll, Lord Valentia having 
polled 3,745 votes, against Dr. Fletcher Little’s 3,143. At the 
election of 1892, Sir G. Chesney polled only 3,276, against Mr. 
Souttar’s 3,156 ; so that the Gladstonian candidate’s poll fell 
off by 13, while the Conservative’s increased by 469. In Mid- 
Norfolk on Tuesday the seat was won for the Conservatives 
by a majority of 208, by Mr. Gurdon; whereas in 1892, the 
Gladstonian candidate, Mr. Higgins, Q.C., gained it against 
Mr. Gurdon by a majority of 470. This shows that in a 
characteristically agricultural constituency, the pendulum has 
swung distinctly back from Radicalism in three years’ time. 
Hodge is gaining his sea-legs in political life, and is beginning 
to feel his doubts of Liberal promises. 


In the long, and on the whole beneficial, discussion of 





here that no one has read it without a cordial feeling of 





Monday on the Bill for regulating workshops and factories, 
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Mr. Asquith made a speech which revealed in a curious way 
spel and bad tendencies of the interfering spirit which 
marks the legislation of to-day. The Home Secretary proposed 
to abolish anderground bakeries for the future altogether,— 
an enormous improvement. Such bakehouses are constructed 
only to avoid the cost of rental, and they involve not only a 
dangerous want of ventilation for the bakers, but a certainty 
that the bread there baked will be made with tainted water. 
So gross is the abuse, and so great the risk to the public 
health, that Mr. Asquith would be supported by opinion 
even if he suppressed, after one year’s notice, all such 
bakeries now existing. They have no more business to exist 
than any other insanitary nuisance. On the other hand, in 
declaring that he would, if he could, prohibit overtime alto- 
gether, Mr. Asquith passed the point where grandmotherly 
legislation becomes tyranny. Overtime does not injure the 
community, and if it injures the workers, the injury is one 
which they have a right to incur. We do not doubt that at 
this moment Mr. Asquith constantly works overtime, and any 
adult workman has a right to do the same. It is for him, 
not the State, to determine whether he considers high wages 
or sleep and leisure most advantageous to himself. If he 
thinks himself coerced, he can strike, just as he does if he 
thinks himself underpaid. 


On Tuesday afternoon Dr. Martineau (who had completed 
his ninetieth year on Sunday) received a deputation from 
Manchester College, Oxford, to congratulate him on the event, 
and to express the gratitude with which they regarded his 
services to the College, and especially the lectures on 
philosophy which he had delivered there. We can ourselves 
answer for it that those lectures have been amongst the most 
powerful and brilliant which the students of this country have 
ever heard; and perhaps, even when they are compared with 
those of Sir William Hamilton at Edinburgh, or those of the 
late Mr. Thomas Hill Green at Oxford, the most powerful and 
brilliant of all. The only remark to which we feel disposed to 
tuke any exception in Dr. Martineau’s modest and dignified 
reply was that the basis of Christian teaching would inevitably 
have to be sought “less and less in the letter of Scripture,” 
and more and more, we suppose, in that dubious product of 
the higher criticism which Dr. Martineau has set forth so 
elaborately in his book on “The Seat of Authority in 
Religion.” Even the New Testament, doubtless, is not 
infallible, but it seems to us to come much nearer the reality 
of Christ’s life and gospel than Dr. Martineau’s highly con- 
jectural emendations of it. We wish that in the memorial 
which is to be erected to him, a cheap and attractive edition 
of his philosophical books, with Watts’s magnificent portrait 
prefixed, had taken the place of the proposed statue. It would 
have been at least as effectual as any statue in preserving 
his great name in the memory of future generations. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith contributed to the Times of Saturday 
fast, one of his characteristically sledge-hammer letters in 
regard to the statue of Cromwell which the Government, in 
spite of its Irish allies, proposes to erect at Westminster. 
Cromwell was the arch-enemy of Home-rule. Instead of 
ending the Upper House he called it again into existence. 
He insisted on a high property qualification for the franchise. 
“Socialism or its embryo he encountered in the agitation of 
the Levellers, and he resolutely put it down.” He did not 
disestablish the Church. “His ecclesiastical policy was not 
Disestablishment but comprehension. It was partly for seek- 
ing to abolish the public provision for the ministers of religion 
that he dismissed the Barebones’ Parliament.” Yet the 
present Ministry propose to give him a statue! That is true ; 
but all the same we went Cromwell to have his statue,—so he 
admits, does Mr. Goldwin Smith. It should be an equestrian 
one. Cromwell, the great cavalry soldier, should be seated on 
his horse in buff coat and jack-boots, sword in hand. The 
sword need not actually be pointed at the Commons, for 
Cromwell was no mere swaggering soldier who hated civil 
government. He could bear very well with Parliamentarism, 
till it festered into Jacobinism and Particularism. Still, 
Cromwell in arms outside their House would remind the Com- 
mons that there is something in the world beside the dreary 
drip of dilatory declamation. There is a capital site for an 
equestrian statue just opposite Mr. Labouchere’s house, at 
Poet’s Corner. 





Mr. Bart, speaking on Saturday last at the annual con 
ference of the Miners’ National Union, held at Newcastle. 
on-Tyne, gave some very interesting facts as to the coal 
industry. Last year the coal produced was over 188,000,000 
tons, or nearly 14,000,000 tons more than in the previous 
year, 1893. The number of men employed in the trade also 
increased by twenty-two thousand. No doubt 1893 was a 
lean year owing to the strikes. Still, last year’s production 
was 2,700,000 tons in excess of the highest ever known, 1891. 
Certainly these are strange figures to go hand-in-hand with a 
universal cry of deep depression. Mr. Burt thinks that the 
question of foreign competition should not be sneered at, but 
faced and understood. He holds, however, that the worst 
way of facing foreign competition is by reducing wages and 
increasing hours. That is sound sense, and every one sees it 
to be such in the case of horses. Who would propose to meet 
foreign competition by under-feeding, badly housing, and over- 
working his teams? To meet the strain of foreign competi- 
tion, you want your hands to be in the best possible trim; 
but they will not be this if they work too long hours, and have 
not enough wages to feed and lodge themselves comfortably. 
Mr. Burt ended his speech with some very sensible, and yet 
temperate, talk about the impracticability of Socialism. 


The dispute in the boot trade ended on Friday week, 
when a compromise was agreed upon at a conference of the 
masters and men, presided over by the permanent head of 
the Board of Trade. This compromise was, however, made 
subject to a poll, the result of which has not been de- 
clared as we write. The terms are, that “ piecework-state- 
ments” are to be mutually agreed upon, and that Boards of 
Conciliation and Arbitration are to be reconstituted for the 
trade under improved rules, all questions in dispute being sub- 
mitted to them. By far the most important clause is, however, 
the last, for it introduces what is virtually a new principle. 
Financial guarantees—£1,000 on each side—are to be entered 
into for the loyal carrying-out of the agreement. This is, in 
effect, doing what the Duke of Devonshire and certain of his 
colleagues so warmly recommended in the memorandum 
they attached to the Report of the Labour Commission. 


A curious piece of cross voting took place in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday last. Mr. T. W. Russell moved 
the second reading of a Bill dealing with the sale of in- 
toxicants in Ireland. The present measure, said Mr. Russell, 
proposed to make the Irish Sunday-closing Act permanent, to 
extend its provisions to the five excluded cities, to close the 
public-houses on Saturdays at 9 o’clock, and to extend the 
distance that the bon4-fide traveller must go before he could be 
entitled to obtain intoxicating drink, from three miles to six 
miles. The only opposition proceeded from the Irish publicans. 
A portion of the Nationalists of both sections showed them- 
selves very hostile to the Bill. The matter, declared Mr. 
W. Redmond, was one which ought to be left to an Irish 
Legislature. Very well; but in that case, Sir William Har- 
court’s English Local Veto Bill ought to be ‘eft to an English 
Legislature, and the Nationalists ought nor to vote upon it. 
Yet they propose to do this with the uimost equanimity. 
The second reading of the Bill was carried by 168 to 69. 
Thereupon, Mr. T. W. Russell moved that it should be 
referred to the Standing Committee on Trade. Mr. Crilly 
objected, but was closured by 149 to 65, and the Bill was 
referred to the Standing Committee by 151 to 68. 


It seems probable, though it is not yet quite certain, that 
the crisis in Newfoundland will end in the island Colony 
entering the Canadian Dominion. The delegates sent to 
Ottawa profess themselves satisfied witb the financial assist- 
ance offered, and with a compromise about the fisheries, to 
which it is said the French Government has assented. The 
basis of this compromise is that France obtains the sole right 
of fishing and curing along fifty miles of coast, while the 
remainder, three hundred and fifty miles, is left to the 
Newfoundlanders. The arrangement requires ratification, 
however, by the Parliament of the little Colony, and tle 
colonists, it is clear, only half like it. They are fond of the 
independence which ruins them, and are inclined to see if 
they cannot get along by merciless reductions of expenditure, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


HE secret of the disturbance caused by the rise 
of Japanese power, is clearly its effect upon 
Russia, which must be very great. Neither Germany nor 
France nor Great Britain are, as yet, affected by it, 
though the latter might be in certain contingencies ; but 
Russian interests are directly and seriously imperilled. It 
is Russia, therefore, which is threatening Japan, Russia 
which is increasing her garrison in the Far East, and 
Russia which is instigating both Germany and France to 
aid her in an “armed remonstrance” against the Treaty 
of Simonoseki. As this temper in St. Petersburg may 
produce grave results either immediately or after 1900, 
when the Trans-Siberian Railway is to be completed, it 
is worth while to examine quietly whether it has any 
justification in the facts. We English do not intend to be 
unjust, but we have a trick of not seeing our neighbours’ 
motives, which has all the effect of injustice, though our 
blindness is due, not as the Continent fancies, to deliberate 
selfishness, but to a lack of imagination. 

It is a very hard thing for a mighty nation like the 
Russian, with its hundred millions of white people under 
one flag, and its position upon two continents, not to 
possess a single port accessible at all seasons of the year. 
Archangel and Riga are locked by frost through half 
the year; Astrachan stands upon an inland sea; and 
Odessa, though it touches the great mass of unbroken 
water, and can be always entered, can be shut at the will 
of a Power which the Russian people regard as their 
secular enemy. ‘This inconvenience, which would drive 
Englishmen almost crazy, is, however, most felt in their 
Asiatic dominion, where an Empire full of the grandest 
potentialities has only one wretched outlet to the world, 
Viadivostock, and that locked up by ice for half its time. 
The Russians, pressed by an increasing population, and 
by the gradual sterilisation of some of their provinces, a 
sterilisation akin in kind to that of parts of New England, 
have decided to utilise and populate their Asiatic posses- 
sions, which contain millions on millions of culturable 
acres, and for that purpose, among others, are driving an 
arterial railway right across the Asiatic continent. To 
make this railway pay, and bring to the new settlers 
an open communication with Eastern and Southern 
Asia, that is, with the most profitable trade in the 
world, the line must end in an open port, and 
the Russians possess only Vladivostock, which is no 
more open than Riga. They desire, therefore, as we 
should desire under the same circumstances, a more 
southerly harbour, and fully believed that they should get 
one in Port Lazareff, the best harbour on the east of 
Corea. With a slice of Manchuria, purchased from China 
by certain concessions, and a slice of Corea torn from the 
powerless rulers of that wretched Kingdom, they would 
be able to deflect their railway-line to the south, and use 
as its terminus a grand port, which, lying opposite Japan, 
in water always free from ice, with easy access to China 
and Australia, might grow into a Liverpool, and 
gradually enrich Asiatic Russia with a stream of pro- 
fitable commerce. This undoubtedly, in fact admittedly, 
was the Russian dream, and we cannot but see that the 
disappointment caused by the rise of Japan is natural 
and excusable. For it is a terrible disappointment. The 
Mikado’s Government, even if it does not actually wish 
for a struggle with Russia, about which we have some 
doubt, the acknowledged Japanese feeling being that until 
they have faced a European Power they have done nothing, 
will certainly be indisposed to allow Russia to take the 
needful slice of Corea, or to enter, as has also been pro- 
posed, the Gulf of Pechili. The very objects for which they 
have made war,—namely,quiet ascendency in Corea and pre- 
dominant influence in China, would be frustrated, and their 
magnificent position on the Liau-tung Peninsula would be 
a source of anxiety rather than of strength. They must 
keep Russia out, whatever the risk; and if their Fleet is 
strong enough, they can do it, for neither Port Lazareff, 
nor any other harbour, will suit Russia if it is liable to 
blockade. The Russians perceive the change in their 


position almost by instinct, and the irritation among her 
governing men, especially those who control the Asiatic 
Department, must be excessive. It is under this irritation 








that the Russian Press has been set free to threaten Japan 
which it does in a curiously unintelligent wa: , one writer 
apparently believing that Wei-hai-wei is in Southern 
China, that a hint has been given to the “ Volunteers” in 
the Black Sea to provide two cruisers for Vladivostock 
and that the garrison there has been increased, some say 
by twenty thousand men. It is under this irritation also 
that Russians are talking of a European Conference to 
revise the treaty of Simonoseki. Whether this means war 
it is difficult to determine, for the cooler heads in Russia, 
will counsel delay till the railway has reached the Lower 
Amour; but it certainly means hostility. The Russians 
in fact, are very angry indeed; and the German Emperor, 
perceiving that, has rather adroitly offered aid, which will 
cost him little ; while France, as usual, is most sympathetic 
and but for Madagascar and the Budget, might order a 
powerful squadron into Chinese waters. The Russian 
Government, however, perceives that these sympathetic 
overtures do not come to much, that the only real 
naval power in the East, except her own and the 
Japanese, is the British; and that she must either 
procure British assistance, or do the whole work for 
herself by land, for which she is not ready. She can, of 
course, if she likes, invade Corea, and try to drive the 
Japanese out; but she would be beaten, and it is childish 
to talk, as one newspaper does, of invading Yesso, until 
the Japanese Fleet has been destroyed, and so long as 
Britain looks on in watchful calm, the Japanese Fleet ig. 
indestructible. 

We sincerely hope that the cue which has apparently 
been given to the daily papers is an accurate one, and that 
her Majesty’s Government has decided to stand aside 
while the Continental Gowrnments offer remonstrances at 
Tokio. We could not afford to be shut out of the new 
trade with China; but there is no attempt in the 
Treaty of Simonoseki to secure preferential terms, and 
the remaining conditions of peace do us no sort of injury. 
They are the usual conditions imposed by civilised victors 
on civilised vanquished, and unless they menace our 
future, they afford no fair ground even for discussion. 
As to submitting them to a European Conference, no 
treaty with China has ever been so submitted; nor, 
indeed, has any treaty with any Asiatic Power except 
Turkey. We doubt, indeed, if such a Conference were 
called, whether Japan would consent to attend, her first 
and most obvious object being to declare herself one of 
the Great Powers, or at least, entirely outside that posi- 
tion of semi-dependence in which many treaties and the 
continuous defeats of the century have placed the 
Ottoman Empire. Of course, the Continental Powers may 
remonstrate at Tokio if they please, but their remonstrances, 
unless backed by an armed demonstration, will produce 
but little effect, and an armed demonstration without 
British consent is admitted to be impossible. The casting 
voice for once remains, in fact, with Great Britain, and we 
are happy to believe that sbe will use it in favour of 
moderation and peace. We do not know what the 
Japanese victory will produce, except the development of 
a new Power, and can very well wait till we do. Russia, 
we admit frankly, is threatened by the result of the war, 
is even, at least in her own judgment, directly and 
seriously injured; but it is not our business to fight for 
Russia. It we must have an alliance we should do 
far better to accept Sir Henry Howorth’s suggestion, 
and arrange with the United States for a common 
policy in the North Pacific. The journalists of St. 
Petersburg seem to forget history a little too easily. 
For twenty years past they have been threatening us 
in India; they have compelled us to increase our army 
there, and to hamper the Treasury with new expenses ; 
and only two years ago they confessed that they 
advocated the Trans-Siberian Railway as an instrument 
which might enable them to drive the British out 
of Asia. And now, because, without any action of 
ours, Fate or Providence appears disposed to thwart 
one of their designs—a natural design, we have ad- 
mitted, and not an unwise one, from their point of view 
—they are beseeching us to aid them in doubling the value 
of the Siberian Railway, and accuse us of “ selfishness ” an@ 
“perfidy” because we hesitate or refuse. In private life such 
conduct would be pronounced impudent, and even in the 
transactions of States, which are necessarily guided by 
self-interest, it is marked by a certain contempt for the 
understanding of those from whom the favours are asked. 
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Why in the world are we to pull chestnuts out of the fire 
for the Russian Asiatic Department? That is one ques- 
tion intelligible at least to the Foreign Office, and there is 
another more serious still which will, we think, be intel- 
jigible to the entire British people. Why in the name alike 
of Christianity and common-sense are they to risk their 
children and their savings, and to kill Japanese who are not 
their enemies, in order that the Trans-Siberian Railway may 
end ina port which will pay? Let it end there, if the 
Russians can manage it; but let them secure the object 
with the blood of their own sailors, and at their own cost; 
and do their killing for themselves. We do not pretend to 
be in any special way friends of Japan, and have 
acknowledged every week since the war began that we 
watch the rise of a new Pagan Power to a great place in 
the world with deep anxiety; but to atiack that Power 
merely because it has risen, seems to us as immoral as it 
is foolish. Japan may be most inconvenient to Russia, 
but what has Japan done to us that we should fire 
explosive shells at Japanese ? 





OXFORD AND MID-NORFOLK. 


HE omens come thick for a General Election that shall 
much more than reverse the defeat of 1892. We are 
not usually inclined to attach very much importance to 
by-elections. We have observed again and again that at 
by-elections constituencies express their personal rather 
than their political feelings. But still, when, in all kinds 
of constituencies,—constituencies in Scotland, in the 
North of England, in the Midlands, in the towns, in the 
most rural part of East Anglia,—the drift is all in one 
direction, we may safely conclude that it is not mere 
personal bias, but political bias, which is drawing men to 
the poll to express their wish for a change of Government. 
After the six years of Lord Salisbury’s reign, there was 
distinct evidence that the great towns remained on the 
whole Conservative, though the rural constituencies were 
decidedly eager to replace Mr. Gladstone in Office. But 
now the rural constituencies are as fixed in their determin- 
ation to dam up the torrent of change as the great towns 
themselves. Forfar showed the turn of the tide in Scotland; 
Brigg in Lincolnshire; Evesham, how high that tide was 
rising in the Midlands ; Oxford, that it was nearly at flood, 
where in 1892 we had had a bare majority ; and now Mid- 
Norfolk, which we have wrested from the Gladstonians, 
though all seemed to be in their favour, indicates 
that the most rural of rural constituencies, in one of 
the most depressed of agricultural counties, is losing 
faith in the great Newcastle programme, and probably 
that it is even dismayed at the silly Socialism of the 
proposals which the Congress of Trade-Unions held 
in the autumn at Norwich ventured to put forth. Mr. 
Keir Hardie is doing a great work for the Moderates 
against his will. The Independent Labour party is even 
a better help to the Unionists than the Disestablishment 
party, and the Disestablishment party is surpassed by 
the party for making the House of Commons supreme at 
a moment when the House of Commons has been as 
rash as it has been impatient. 


In Oxford the moment was favourable to the Glad- 
stonians, as many of the University Conservatives were 
not in residence, and though undoubtedly Lord Valentia 
was better known and more popular than his opponent, 
Dr. Fletcher Little, yet the latter had been working hard 
for the seat before Lord Valentia could have been even 
thought of, for the soundness of Sir George Chesney’s life 
had never even been suspected. Moreover, the change of 
a narrow majority of 120 into one of 602 betrayed the fixed 
determination of the constituency to be found balancing no 
longer, but to take a decisive line. The Oxford election, 
however, is not half so remarkable as the Mid-Norfolk 
election. There the Gladstonian resentment, approaching 
disgust, against Mr. Higgins for going over to the 
Unionists was said to be very lively, and everybody 
agreed that had Mr. Higgins himself stood again, he 
Would have had no chance of winning the seat. Though 
he did not stand again, the effervescence of the popular 
feeling against him was all in Mr. Wilson’s favour, 
while Mr. Wilson himself, an employer of local labour, 
and apparently not unwilling to humour the political 
caprices of the constituency, was the best candidate that 
the Gladstonians could have found. Mr. Gurdon was, 





no doubt, an even better candidate for the Unionists. 
He is a large proprietor; so that as candidates, the rivals 
could not have been much better matched. But the 
result was as great a surprise to the Unionists as it was 
to the Gladstonians. The poll was much the largest in 
recent years,—8,016 against 7,668 in 1892, and only 5,657 
in 1886. Yet the pendulum swung back to the popular 
verdict of 1886, against the Radicals, and instead of a 
Radical majority of 470, there was a Conservative majority 
of 208. That seems to show decisively, as the Evesham 
election also showed, that the agricultural labourers, 
though many of them may still be dreamers of dreams, 
are recovering their natural distrust of revolutionary pro- 
posals, to which we suspect that the violence of the Con- 
gress of Trade Unions held in Norwich last September has 
very much contributed. Yet, in Norfolk, as in all the 
East-Anglian counties, Dissent is very strong; and the 
result shows, we think, that even Dissent is now less eager 
for Disestablishment than it is fearful of the results of 
Socialistic agitation. Hodge is not by any means an 
enthusiast for the parson, but he is still less disposed to 
place his freedom and his wages at the disposal of such 
agitators as Mr. Keir Hardie would instal over the destiny 
of the working man. We do not believe that in Mid- 
Norfolk the Welsh Church Disestablishment Bill was 
unpopular, but we do believe that Mr. Arch and Mr. 
Keir Hardie and Mr. Delves had produced a consider- 
able reaction in the minds of the labourers. It is said, 
and we believe truly said, that but for the out-voters,— 
that is, those who had property in Mid-Norfolk, but were 
not resident in the constituency,—the verdict would have 
gone the other way. But be that as it may, it would not 
have gone the way it did go but for a very much diminished 
feeling on the part of the labourers that they wished it to 
go the other way. It is the relative change in the currents 
of popular feeling that the politician must watch, not the 
mere magnitude of them. We think then that, unless 
some very unexpected turn of events should intervene 
before the General Election, which is not at all likely, we 
may anticipate that the constituencies will return a 
very much more decided verdict on the Conservative 
side than they returned on the Radical side three years 
ago. 

The reason of this reaction is a complex question. The 
swing of the pendulum will, unfortunately, account for a 
good deal in every great democracy, which is always dis- 
satisfied with what it has achieved, and always more or 
less desires a change. That would account for a clear 
change of bias, but not for so great a changeas this. The 
loss of Mr. Gladstone’s personal leadership will account 
for more. It was, we think, a mistake to expect that 
Lord Rosebery or Sir William Harcourt would gain 
Mr. Gladstone’s influence any the better for accepting 
slavishly as a legacy Mr. Gladstone’s opinions. A very 
different man was required to lead a revolution than 
either of these leaders. And even Mr. Gladstone failed 
to carry the people with him when he discharged his 
volley at the House of Lords. We hold that Lord 
Rosebery would have had a better chance, though he 
could never have had a good one with the country, if 
he had stuck to his first intention of postponing Home- 
rule for Ireland till the “ predominant partner” had 
declared in its favour. That would have, at least, looked 
like having a mind of his own; and there is nothing 
which Englishmen more desire in their Prime Minister 
than that he should really have a mind of hisown. But 
not only have the people lost a great leader in Mr. Glad- 
stone, but they have unfortunately acquired a number of 
small leaders who have managed to inspire our rather 
diffident democracy with distrust and dismay. The 
violence of the Temperance agitators has disgusted them. 
The violence of the disendowing agitators, especially as 
evinced in the Welsh Church measure, has disgusted 
them; and the violence of some of the Socialist agitators 
has disgusted the people most of all. All these things 
have been against the Government, and in favour of the 
Conservative reaction, which is always proportional to the 
passion of the destructives. The Government will pro- 
bably hang on as long as they decently can, though they 
have themselves declared in favour of triennial Parlia- 
ments; but they will soon be swept off the Treasury 
Bench by the popular verdict that, though they have 
done little evil, they have strenuously endeavoured to do 
much, 
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THE POPE’S LETTER TO ENGLISHMEN. 


TYNHE Pope’s letter to the English people is a singularly 
touching and genial, we had almost said a singularly 
innocent, one. Leo XIII. writes like the most venerable 
and the most affectionate of fathers who has no more 
insight into the special attitude of his children’s minds 
than a mother has into the perplexities of her first child. 
Browning makes his great Pope open a soliloquy in these 
dignified words :— 
“Once more upon this earth of God’s, 

While twilight lasts and time wherein to work, 

I take this staff with my uncertain hand 

And stay my six and four-score years, my due 

Labour and sorrow on His judgment-seat, 

And forthwith think, speak, act in place of Him,— 

The Pope for Christ.” 
And the present Pope commences in a no less humbly 
dignified strain, addressing, however, only “those amongst 
them who seek the kingdom of Christ in the unity of the 
faith.” But he hardly knows how few there are amongst the 
English seekers after the kingdom of Christ to whom 
“the unity of the faith” now means anything but a very 
distant and rather dim ideal. That is the first embarrass- 
nent which most of us will feel as we read the Pope’s affec- 
tionate and touching, and above all, simple, and yet, for 
most of ts, unpractical words. How can a nation whose 
mcst believing people have been fed on private judgment 
till they can hardly realise that conviction is conviction at 
all unless it has worked its way into the individual heart 
by being specially fitted, as it were, to the very form and 
stature of an individual intelligence, enter into the mind 
of one who regards Cbrist’s religion as a creed given en bloc 
to a whole family of nations by the authority which alone 
had full access to the divine type and form of the original 
revelation,—a type and form to which the individual mind 
must adapt itself, rather than adapt the creed which 
it appropriates? The Pope’s view of our interior 
condition is a very sincere and natural, but a very 
inexperienced, view. He assumes in the most natural 
way that what we all pray for is the same kind of 
faith which St. Augustine originally gave to our Saxon 
forefathers. Heassumes, we imagine, that if we could but 
get a glimpse of the mind of the Venerable Bede, for 
instance, we should all be eager to accept that glimpse as 
decisive for our own faith. He assumes that we all believe 
as profoundly in intercessory prayer as he and the Fathers 
believe in it, and especially in the intercessory prayer of 
the chief Roman Catholic saints, with the blessed Virgin 
at the head of them. He seems to be entirely unaware 
that appeals to the Virgin Mary to plead for us are 
regarded by the great mass of the English people as 
idolatrous, and, above all, he is as unconscious as a 
child that the promise of indulgences, addressed, of course, 
not to Protestants, but to faithful Catholics, as the reward 
for their intercessions on behalf of those who are not 
Catholics, will act as a red rag acts on a bull, and almost 
frighten those who are even ritualistically, not to say 
Roman Catholically, inclined, into a kind of ecclesiastical 
convulsion fit. If the good old Pope had only been able to 
hint that, perhaps, after all, the conception of an “ in- 
dulgence ” had never been examined and approved by the 
infallible authority of the Church, and that it might 
even yet be discouraged, if not condemned by that 
infallible authority, he might really have impressed deeply 
a certain section of the English Church; but as of course 
he not only could not give any such hint, but never 
entertained the remotest notion of any concession of the 
kind, the concluding passage of his address can only 
be described as a thunderbolt that might have even been 
intended,—though, of course, it was not intended,—to 
defeat entirely his own purpose. 

In all probability the Pope has not the least idea 
that the great majority of earnest Christians among the 
English people have fought their way to a belief which 
holds on to their own minds by virtue of its special 
adaptation to the needs which nearly four centuries of 
hesitation and doubt have developed in this people’s 
minds, and that these are needs which hardly include 
that craving for some authoritative assurance of the 
meaning and drift of the Gospel from a central organ of 
revelation, which Augustine found among our Saxon 
forefathers. The Pope looks upon faith as a pious 


submission to the developed creed which the history 
and traditions and practical institutions of the Roman 





Ee on) 
Church, have formed amongst the Roman C ie la} 
He does not consider that for nearly four posse 
English people have been critically comparing that ps4 
with the creed contained in the epistles of St, Paul and 
that embodied in the worship of the Church of J. erusalem 
and discovering not a few radical discrepancies, ag well, 
unfortunately, as a great many other and more funda. 
mental discrepancies between the creed and worship of the 
primitive Church, and the current assumptions of modern 
criticism and science. It is quite trae, and a truth for 
which we may thank God heartily, that the story of Christ’s 
life, crucitixion, and resurrection has overcome most of these 
doubts and hesitations, and founded as deep a belief in 
Revelation as any that Rome ever received and transmitted 
But this is by no means the kind of belief that would 
acquiesce in all the habits and assumptions of the Roman 
Church during the fifteen centuries or so that separate us 
from the primitive Church ; and we fear it must be admitted 
that the last thing a pious English Christian would be 
likely to admit, would be that the intercessory prayers of 
the earlier saints, with the Blessed Virgin at their head 
would be more likely to produce a pious and rational faith 
in his mind, than all the discipline which his own mind 
would go through under the general name of exercise of 
private judgment. What is certain is that a belief, often 
wholesome enough, often excessive and almost super- 
stitious, in the power of a man to find a true creed for 
himself, has grown up amongst us, and has done a great 
deal to undermine that absolute faith in the virtual omni- 
potence of intercessory prayer on which the greater part 
of the Pope’s letter is really based. 

What, then, will be the result of the Pope’s letter on 
the English people? To far the greater number even of 
the best Christians among us, it will be equivalent to an 
assurance that the Roman Church persists, and must 
persist, in doctrines which have most profoundly puzzled 
and repelled us. To almost all of us we hope it will bring 
a cordial feeling that after all the Pope is a good, 
and a sincere, and a very devout man, and no more 
the Man of Sin or Anti-Christ, or the Beast in Revela- 
tions, than he is the direct mouthpiece of our Lord. It 
will, we think and hope, tend to produce a friendly and 
cordial relation between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the various English Protestant Churches; but as for 
tending to “the unity of the faith” in any other sense 
than that, we do not believe that it can have that effect 
at all. It will shake the passionate dread of the Roman 
Catholics which still exists in England, but it will tend to 
narro.. the very great alienation of heart, much more than 
of mind, which still exists between us. And perhaps it 
may enable us to co-operate more heartily with the 
Catholics in all genuinely good work than for many cen- 
turies we have been able to co-operate. We think the 
letter must tend towards further extinguishing that really 
superstitious horror of the Catholic Church, which still 
undoubtedly exists among us, though that horror has long 
been on the decline. 





THE REPORTS ON OPIUM AND HEMP. 


Opium Commission has earned its cost. We do 

not suppose that the fanatical opponents of the drug, 
those who at heart believe that the use of any stimulant or 
any sedative must necessarily lower the moral nature of 
man, will be in any degree convinced by the investigation, 
but the Report will, for a generation at least, render their 
views comparatively innocuous. It arms the officials with 
a reply which all moderate men will consider final, and as 
the friends of the Local Veto Bill will by-and-by dis- 
cover, moderate men upon such questions form a large 
majority. Their numbers are hidden because they 
do not attend public meetings or protest against 
their adversaries’ views, but they are all-powerful at 
the polls, and nothing but defeat at the polls will 
induce the Indian Government to accept a policy of pro- 
hibition. As we have had occasion to study the question 
for many years, we fully expected the Report; but we are, 
we confess, surprised, as well as gratified, by its decisive- 
ness. The Commission which, when it was formed, was 
highly praised by the anti-opium men as one sure to do 
its work thoroughly and without bias, had, in fact, three 
questions to determine,—whether opium, when taken in 
moderation, was an injurious article of diet; whether 
Indian opinion was opposed to its use; and whether pro- 
hibition was a practicable policy. And by eight to one they 
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answer all, three questions in the negative. Toey find that 


an immense majority of doctors in India believe opium in 
oderation to be as little injurious as alcohol, less injurious 
m fact, for sedatives, unlike stimulants, do not tend, 
ah when taken in excess, to produce crime. The wit- 
nesses, drawn from every grade and class, testify almost 
unanimously that opium is an excellent remedy against 
malarial fever; that it can be, and is, consumed in modera- 
tion all through life; and that its effect upon the consti- 
tution in health is practically nil, its habitual votaries, like 
the Sikhs and the Rajpoots, displaying exceptionally fine 
physique. It seems probable, indeed, that just as Indian 
opium, from long cultivation and perfection of manufac- 
ture, has become weaker and more refined than the 
Turkish opium exclusively used in Europe, so the 
Indian populations, composed as they are of vege- 
tarian total abstainers, have in the course of ages 
discovered the sedative which gives them the most enjoy- 
ment at the cost of the least reaction or constitutional 
injury. All doctors know that the effect of opium differs 
with every constitution, and it seems nearly certain that 
the Indian constitution tolerates it better than even that 
of the Chinese, who are not, it should be remarked, pure 
vegetarians. It no more injures them than wine injures 
Italians or beer the peasantry of Bavaria. The evidence 
upon this point of injury to health satisfied even Mr. 
Pease, who started, it is believed, with a contrary con- 
viction; and among natives the belief in the value of the 
drug is nearly universal. Upon this point the evidence is 
irresistible. The practice of opium-eating in India is much 
more general than we had imagined; it pervades every 
class, it is considered allowable by every class, and its pro- 
hibition would be everywhere regarded as an unjustifiable 
interference with a purely domestic comfort. There is, 
indeed, a disposition among thoughtful natives to regard 
the use of the drug as the alternative to the use of cheap 
alcohol, and to dread the resort to the latter with a certain 
horror, produced in part, no doubt, by religious feeling, 
but in part also, we are convinced, due to the well-known 
fact that while Asiatics can be moderate in the use of 
sedatives, they enjoy, when they take to stimulants, only 
the unconsciousness which is their ultimate effect. In 
the face of an opinion so universal and so strongly 
held by the fighting classes in India, total prohibition 
is simply impossible. We have not the means of pre- 
venting the manufacture in native States, or, we may 
add, in many provinces of our own dominion; and no 
amount of zeal or expenditure or severity can prevent 
the smuggling of a drug which can be carried in a quill, 
which will grow anywhere on the continent of India, and 
which opinion even among the officials and the police 
entirely approves. We can, and do, restrict the use of 
opium by taxing it enormously; but the prohibition 
of it is entirely beyond our power. The Commis- 
sion, therefore, though they believe some improvement 
in the restrictive laws may be possible, refuse to suggest 
any, and, in fact, advise substantially that the present 
system should be let alone. They concur, that is, with 
all governing Anglo-Indians since the conquest, who 
have almost to a man refused to prohibit opium, and who, 
so far from being, as is alleged, careless of the debase- 
ment of their people, have prohibited slavery, infanticide, 
and every practice, whether religious or not, involving 
torture, degradation, or danger to human life. 
_ The only seceder from the majority of the Commission 
is Mr. H. J. Wilson, who believes, or affects to believe, 
that the evidence was arranged by Government—as if 
every member of the Indian Congress would not have 
been eager to support a Radical majority in the House of 
Commons—and who holds that as the habit obtains a 
mastery over all its votaries, it must lower the moral 
nature of man. That argument, if it is to be held a con- 
vincing one, goes rather far. No habit has such a mastery 
over man as the habit of eating. It is the ultimate source 
of almost every crime against property, and yet even Mr. 
Wilson would hardly affirm that the desire for food was 
’ lowering to the moral nature of man.” He says the 
poorer opium-eaters often commit petty thefts in order 
to gratify their passion, and therefore opium is bad; but 
18 money bad, the desire for which is in Europe the cause 
of all thefts? We entirely admit that any desire which 
masters the moral sense is injurious, but it is.in allowing 
it toattain such mastery that the moral offence consists. 
Gluttony was made by the old divines one of the seven 





deadly sins, and any one who has ever seen among the 
semi-civilised what gluttony really means will agree with 
the old divines; but that does not prove that the desire 
for food—that supreme whip on which all industry 
depends—is in itself injurious. We may, however, leave 
Mr. Wilson with the remark that if he lived in India, 
he would probably, like the extreme teetotalers here, 
effect much good. All the desires require control, and 
we have no doubt in our own minds that the teetotalers, 
though they have failed to convince the majority, have 
helped to breed the opinion, now filtering down through 
every class, that excess in alcohol is both injurious and 
sinful. Excess in opium is precisely the same thing, 
though the English world, misled by the spectacle of a 
few opium debauchees like Coleridge or the opium- 
smokers of the slums, overrates the temptation. It is 
probably indefinitely less than the temptation to over- 
much gin, for the simple reason that a small dose pro- 
duces the result which the Asiatic opium-eater is desiring. 
His happiness consists not in self-forgetfulness or uncon- 
sciousness, but in calm. 

The Report on the consumption of hemp, also 
published this week, made by a Commission ap- 
pointed by the Indian Government, is to us, we 
confess, a surprise,—as great a surprise as that on 
opium will be to large classes of the public. We were 
under the definite impression that the extracts of hemp, 
in whatever form consumed, were invariably pernicious, 
the drug, taken in moderation, destroying the nerves, 
and taken in excess, producing homicidal mania. The 
Ghazees swallow it before their rushes, and so did 
the Scandinavian Berserkers a thousand years ago. 
That impression, however, turns out to be an illusion 
of ignorance. The Indian Government, which has 
no motive whatever for protecting the sale of the 
hemp - products, has ascertained, after careful investi- 
gation, that they are only used by 3 per cent. of the 
population ; that their use in the majority of cases has no 
result whatever either on health or morals; and that 
even when taken in excess, they produce no more crime 
than alcohol does, which, as all the native witnesses 
testify, would be the immediate alternative. Unless, there- 
fore, the Government of India were prepared to prohibit 
all stimulants alike, it cannot prohibit the sale of the hemp- 
products, which, again, are protected by their use among 
certain castes in religious ceremonials, with which we can- 
not interfere. The result of the investigation is so contrary 
to our preconceived ideas that it is to us a little bewilder- 
ing, but we do not doubt the evidence; and it leads, like 
the evidence on alcohol and opium, to the old conclusion. 
Man seeks an article of diet which shall help him a little 
to' forget the miserable side of his life, each race dis- 
covering by experience that which suits him best. It 
is probable that he would be better, as he would 
most certainly be richer, without his drug; but it is 
also probable that he would be much less capable 
for his work, all the conquering races but one, and 
all the races which have improved either thought 
or morals, the Jew no less than the Hellene, having 
been consumers. It is better, therefore, that com- 
munities should not violently interfere with what is clearly 
an instinct, and sbould confine their collective action to 
regulating its indulgence, and deriving from it, in the 
shape of revenue, the largest attainable amount of public 
advantage. If, in addition, they can create a check of 
opinion, or where it is possible, even of law, upon indul- 
gence to excess, they will benefit the race; but beyond 
that, it is impossible to go without oppressive interference 
with just liberty for a most doubtful gain. After all, the 
only great abstaining race, the Arab, has done nothing for 
mankind, while his non-abstaining brother, the Jew, gave 
us the Gospels and the Psalms. 





THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


sap articles published by the Daily Chronicle and by 

ourselves on the subject of the Commander-in-Chief, 
have not been without result. The answer made by Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman on Tuesday, to a question addressed 
to him by Mr. Morton, was of no small importance. Mr. 
Alpheus Morton asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Commander-in-Chief was about to resign, and 
if so, whether the Government intended to carry out the 
recommendations of the Hartington Commission. Mr. 
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Campbell-Bannerman replied in the following very sig- 
nificant words:—‘“I have no knowledge of any founda- 
tion for the rumour referred to. As to the course to be 
followed on the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of 
Commander-in-Chief, I can only repeat what I stated in 
this House on September 11th, 1893, that, after the 
recommendations made by the Royal Commission on this 
subject, I cannot conceive that any appointment of a 
permanent nature to the position of Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army can henceforth be made.” This certainly 
means that on the resignation of the Duke of Cambridge 
we are not going to see the office filled up on the old 
lines; and for that, at least, the country may be 
thankful. What else the answer may mean it is more 
difficult to say. Interpretations, bad and good, may 
be put on it, and reasons given for believing that 
either interpretation is correct. Under these circum- 
stances, it is clearly the business of all those who care 
for the efficiency of the Army to see that the best and 
soundest, and not the worst, interpretation prevails. The 
meaning of the oracle remains ambiguous. It is, then, for 
those who realise what ought to be its meaning to assert 
themselves, and to insist that the oracle shall not in after 
years be declared to mean smooth things for persons in an 
exalted position. 

The things which Mr. Campbel!l-Bannerman’s answer 
might seem capable of meaning, but which it ought not 
to mean, are fairly obvious. To begin with, it might mean 
not that the recommendations of the Hartington Com- 
mission should be carried out in their true spirit, but 
merely that the new Commander-in-Chief should be 
appointed only for a term of years, and not as now, for 
life, or, in the official phrase, “during pleasure.” But this 
would be an utterly useless concession. If Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman merely intended that the next Royal Duke 
who is made Commander-in-Chief will only hold the 
appointment for a fixed term of years, it is a case of 
“Thank you for nothing.” A Royal Duke Commander- 
in-Chief, holding the appointment on an insecure tenure, 
and obliged to trim his sails to get a reappointment—that 
would, indeed, be a cure worse than the disease. But we 
do not think there is any reason to imagine that the 
Secretary for War meant to suggest any such course. It 
is much more likely that his slightly ambiguous language 
was an accident, and that what he intended to say in his 
answer was just what the words seem to mean at first 
sight and to the plain man. But that is that the recom- 
mendations of the Hartington Commission are going to be 
carried out, and that we are to have not a Royal Duke, 
holding an amphibious and anomalous office, such as is 
held by the Duke of Cambridge—an office which does 
not fit in with the essential organisation of the Army 
under our Parliamentary and Cabinet system, and which 
therefore of necessity impairs the sense of solidarity and 
responsibility throughout the Army and the War Office. 
What is wanted for the Army, just as for the Navy, and 
at the War Office, just as at the Admiralty, is a single 
responsible official head with fixity of tenure,—i.e., a man 
who shall not go out of office with the Government, but 
who shall control the Army officially, just as the Secretary 
to the Post Office controls the Post Office. As we have 
suggested before, Cabinet Ministers should, in one par- 
ticular at any rate, be like the gods of antiquity. Each 
Olympian god had his corresponding deity in the under- 
world. So each Cabinet Minister should have in the world 
of permanent officials a permanent Under-Secretary, whose 
functions mutatis mutandis should correspond with the 
functions of the Minister. We have got this in most 
of our great public Offices. The Postmaster-General, 
the President of the Board of Trade, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, the Foreign Secretary, have each and all an alter ego 
in the dim underworld of Whitehall. The sun sbines on 
the forehead of the Cabinet Minister, but shrouded in 
semi-darkness and linked to him by an invisible tie is his 
fraternal if inferior deity. In the War Office and the 
Admiralty we have nearly but not quite got this system 
of a Cabinet Minister who is supreme and who says the 
final word, and below him the unchanging permanent 
official, who may be the alter ego of three or four Ministers, 
and who, subject to his chief, is head of and responsible 
for the Office and the Department. As we have shown on 
a previous occasion, the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty 
is not really such a person—the condominium of his 
colleagues prevents that—though in case of necessity 
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he can be made to look something very like ; 
a bold and ingenious Soclaseaatitie Mire eat? 
Secretary of State for War, though his name ig go de. 
ceptive, is still less like the permanent alter ego of the 
War Secretary and the official head of the Army. In 
the first place, he is a civilian; and in the next place, the 
organisation at the Horse Guards—i.e., the Department 
of the Commander-in-Chief—entirely prevents that cen- 
tralisation of responsibility in the hands of a single per- 
manent officer immediately under the Cabinet Minister 

which is so essential to good administration. Now, the 
Hartington Commission in its recommendations in regard 
to the organisation of the Army went some way towards 
getting such an ideal officer as we have sketched,—the 
man who should hold towards the Army the position held 
towards the Post Office by the Secretary to the Post Office 

The Hartington Commission recommended that the post 
of Commander-in-Chief should be abolished, and that 
instead there should be appointed a Chief of the Staff 

whose business it should be to direct and superintend the 
affairs of the Army, subject, of course, to the authority of 
the Secretary of State for War and his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. The Report was published in the year 1889, 
Yet it has never been acted on. Was this because the 
recommendations have been impugned as impracticable, 
ill-judged, unworkable, or otherwise impossible to carry 
out? Nota bit of it. There has been a most singular 
unanimity among those competent to express an opinion 
in regard to the recommendations of the Hartington 
Commission. They have been again and again supported 
outside and inside the Army, in the House of Commons 
and in the Press, as useful and beneficial. The only serious 
reason ever alleged for not carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Hartington Commission is the fact that to do 
so the post of Commander-in-Chief must be vacant, and that 
that post is not vacant. In plain words, the fact that the 
Duke of Cambridge has insisted on continuing to hold the 
office of Commander-in-Chief since the year 1889, the year 
of the Report of the Hartington Commission, has prevented 
the carrying-out of a reform which a body of the best and 
wisest men in the country declared, after weighing most 
carefully the testimony of the experts, was essential to 
the good government of the Army. It must be admitted 
that this fact sounds so monstrous, that it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the Daily Chronicle roundly attacks the 
Duke of Cambridge as if he were the arch-enemy of the 
Army. It would however, in our opinion, be far 
fairer to attack the system under which we allow 
a Royal Duke to be appointed to the command of 
the Army. No one but a Royal Duke could possibly 
have held his post for six years in face of the Report 
of the Commission. An ordinary man who thus stood 
in the way of a great reform would have certainly been 
called unpatriotic, and the pressure of public opinion in 
the Army would have forced him to resign. No ordinary 
General would have endured for an instant to be told that 
he was injuring the service. But a Royal Duke cares 
for none of these things,—not, however, because he is in 
reality indifferent to the good of the service, but because 
his mind is warped. If he hears any whispers of discon- 
tent—and it is so thankless and ungracious a task to sug- 
gest anything unpleasant to Royalty, that he very likely 
does not hear them at all—he is certain to be told by the 
people round him not to bother his head about these in- 
solent attacks, which are “ merely the outcome of jealousy 
and of the levelling, Republican, anti-dynastic spirit so pre- 
valent among, &c.” In this way a Royal Duke becomes im- 
movable, although his movement may be of the utmost 
moment to the country. One-half the nation does not 
like to press him to go, because they are afraid that in 
doing so they may seem to be encouraging attacks on the 
Royal Family, while the intervention of those who do call 
for his resignation is discounted as being unworthy of 
attention “because it is disloyal.” There is no dis- 
guising the fact that a Royal Duke when he fills a post 
of such vital importance and involving so great an amount 
of criticism as that of Commander-in-Chief, is in a false 
position, and liable, like all people in a false position, to 
make the most grievous errors. We do not for a moment 
doubt that at heart the Duke of Cambridge is a perfectly 
patriotic man, and would certainly scorn to consider his 
own interests, and possibly even the interests of the Royal 
Family, before those of the nation. Yet, see into how 
deplorable a position he has allowed himself to slip! He 
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js in the position of the man who is in the way, and who 
will not get out of the way. It is really pitiable to see a 

allant soldier in a situation in which he is most seriously 
injuring the interests of a Service which we do not doubt 
that it is his heart’s wish to help and support. 





THE CHARITY COMMISSION. 


HE fate of Mr. John Ellis’s motion on the Charity 
T Commission would be the fate of all similar motions 
this Session if there were any chance of their being 
prought forward. Even Members of Parliament like to 

ersuade themselves that something is to come of the 
time they spend, not, indeed, in the House, but still 
within its precincts. Mr. Ellis’s motion was of a kind 
which can have no effect unless it is adopted by the 
Government ; and in the present state of opinion we may 

o further, and say with some confidence that no motion 
can have any effect unless it is likely to be adopted by a 
Unionist Government. The existing Cabinet have their 
hands quite full, and everything points to the conclusion 
that the next Cabinet will be of a different complexion. 
What would have been gained, therefore, by carrying 
Mr. Ellis’s motion on Tuesday? The execution of it 
must, any way, have stood over till next Session; and 
probably when next Session comes, the friends of the 
motion will not be in office. With such a prospect as 
this in front of them, would any sane man care to return 
to the House after dinner? A count-out would be the 
natural end to all such debates as that of Tuesday, if it 
were not that Sir William Harcourt meditates laying 
hands on the time which has hitherto been spent on 
them. 

Mr. Ellis, who spoke with all the authority that 
belongs to the Chairman of a Select Committee when he 
is seeking to give effect to its recommendations, had 
no difficulty in making out a very plausible case for 
his proposal. The Charity Commission is an adminis- 
trative body. It deals with vast sums of money; its 
influence is felt in all parts of the country. The funds 
under its control yield an annual income of something 
like three millions. It has to prepare schemes for a 
number of endowments, educational and elementary, and 
when these schemes have been put into operation it has, 
from time to time, to ascertain whether they have been 
successful. In the discharge of these functions the 
Charity Commission has to contend with positive and 
negative difficulties. Its business is to tread on people’s 
corns, and, indispensable as the proper performance of 
this duty may be, it is not one which makes those who 
have to perform it popular. Certainly it has not made the 
Charity Commission popular. It has long been one of the 
most effective arguments in support of a proposal to do 
this or that with a village endowment, that if it is not 
done the Charity Commissioners will step in and redis- 
tribute the money as they please. It is commonly taken 
for granted by the audience that this catastrophe must be 
averted at any cost,—that whatever may be the faults of the 
present or the proposed distribution, it will be preferable 
to any distribution that the Charity Commission is likely 
to make of it. Naturally so, Mr. Ellis would argue. 
There is nothing in common between the Commission and 
those for whose welfare it is supposed to exist. The 
Five Commissioners who sit in Whitehall have their 
own theories as to the objects on which the funds 
at their disposal should be spent, but they have little or 
no knowledge of the current of local opinion. And even 
if they have this knowledge by any chance, it may be of 
little use to them. They have constantly to come to 
Parliament for help in carrying out their schemes ; and 
whenever this happens they are under the disadvantage 
that they have no friend at court. No Minister is charged 
with giving effect to their proposals; they are the con- 
cern of the Cabinet at large, and the relation between 
everybody’s business and nobody’s business is the same 
for Cabinets as for other people. What is wanted, there- 
fore,in Mr. John Ellis’s opinion, is a radical reconstruc- 
tion of the Commission. It must descend from the in- 
accessible heights of its present isolation, and become a 
subordinate department of the Government. Then there 
would be a Minister at hand whenever he was wanted to 
stimulate the Commission ; he would speak with authority 
because he would be the official representative of the 


majority of the electors. Asit is, the Commissioners have 





to get attended to how and when they can. There is 
nobody who is bound to look after their schemes except 
their Parliamentary Commissioner, and the Parliamentary 
Commissioner has no real power. He may be outvoted 
in the Commission, and if he agrees with the majority of 
his colleagues he cannot speak with either authority or 
responsibility. All this would be put right if the Charity 
Commission would cross the road and place itself under 
Mr. Acland. Then their Administration would be in 
constant touch with the people, and, as a consequence of 
this, would be subject to constant pressure by the people. 
In this way the ideal described by Mr. Kekewich, the 
Secretary to the Education Department, would be com- 
pletely realised. There is no Department, he says, so 
subject to political pressure as the Education Department ; 
and nothing but good has ever come of it. 

Mr. Ellis’s case would have been convincing if it had 
been the whole case. Unfortunately for his purpose, it 
is only half the case. The Charity Commission is an 
administrative body; consequently, it should reflect as 
closely as possible the feeling of Parliament. But it is 
also a judicial body ; consequently, it should be as free as 
possible from Parliamentary influence. This was the 
argument relied on by Mr. Boscawen, who led the opposi- 
tion to the motion, and he too had his arguments to urge. 
The jurisdiction of the Charity Commission was originally 
part of the jurisdiction of the old Court of Chancery, and 
appeals lay from its decisions to the Superior Courts. As 
a Court of Justice, the Charity Commission is bound by 
legal rules and legal precedents. It has to administer 
trusts on certain fixed principles, which can be ascertained 
by any one who is at the pains to refer to their records. 
There is little or nothing analogous to this in the business 
of the Education Department. Nor is this the only 
difference between the two bodies. There is another at 
least as important, derived from the different characters 
of the funds with which they have severally to deal. The 
Education Department administers money voted by Parlia- 
ment. In a sense, therefore, as representing the majority in 
Parliament, it may claim to be administering its own money. 
It is money, that is to say, contributed by the taxpayer, 
and it is only reasonable that he should decide, through 
the Government of his choice, in what way it shall be laid 
out. The money administered by the Charity Commis- 
sioners is in no sense their own money. It has never been 
either voted by Parliament or contributed by the taxpayer. 
It is money originally provided by charitable persons for 
defined charitable objects, and it has hitherto been 
administered on certain general principles by which these 
objects are carried out or varied, according as they are 
held to be beneficial or the reverse. We are not denying 
the right and duty of the State to interfere with the 
administration of this money when a sufficient case has 
arisen, and what was originally given for the benefit of 
classes or individuals has come to be either useless or 
positively hurtful to those whose welfare it was meant to 
promote. But to admit this is a very different thing from 
giving Parliament the right to vary the application of 
these funds from Session to Session, or to proceed on 
different principles in cases arising in the same Session, 
on the plea that local opinion demands it. The revision 
of founders’ arrangements, as they are proved to be mis- 
chievous or inadequate, has nothing in common with their 
revision, without any cause, by political pressure brought 
to bear on the Department which has the charge of them. 
We can imagine nothing more calculated to check that 
marvellous flow of charity which in the last twenty years 
has created endowments to the amount of £8,000,000, 
not reckoning sums below £1,000, than a change 
which should place them at the mercy of Parliament. 
Mr. Acland says, with some truth, that it has oft n 
been said that if Parliament did this or that it woula 
prevent people from giving money to charitable purposes 
in future, and that the futility of this warning has been 
proved by the steady growth of these benefactions, no’- 
withstanding anything that the Charity Commissioners 
have done. It does not follow, however, that the dis- 
positions which have survived the action of the Charity 
Commission, would equally survive submission to the 
eccentricities of a Parliamentary majority. Reasonable 
people know that some modification in the arrangements 
that now seem good to them, may be needed in the course 
of half a century; and provided the amendments are 
likely to be the work of men acting on well-ascertained 
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principles, they are quite content that this should be so. 
But tell these same donors that their benefactions will be 
at the mercy of Parliament, and that the rules which 
govern their application will be varied with the com- 
plexion of each new majority, and the result may be very 
different. Supposing, for example, that a man were about 
to leave money to try some experiment in the nature of 
workhouse classification, he might be quite willing to have 
the conditions varied from time to time by the Charity 
Commissioners. We cannot believe, however, that he 
would be equally willing to see his benefaction devoted 
by a popular vote to the extension of outdoor relief. Yet 
it is quite possible that this might seem to the Parlia- 
mentary majority for the time being, the best possible use 
to which to turn the bequest. This is merely a sample of 
the inconveniences which the acceptance of Mr. Ellis’s 
resolution might entail on us. 








DR. MARTINEAU. 

R. MARTINEAU entered his ninety-first year on 
Sunday last, and some of our contemporaries, who 

have had the discrimination to discern the greatness of his 
influence on the religion of the day, have given him special 
articles, in which they have hardly, we think, done him 
justice, though they have striven to exalt him to the skies. 
The writer in the Daily Chronicle, Mr. John Page Hopps, one 
of those who mean right and know what they mean, but who 
often say it in a way to jar the nerves and set the teeth on edge, 
speaks of Dr. Martineau as ‘“‘ everywhere songful.” He “ has 
sung his way into thousands of studies.” “ His very thinking 
is on the lines of a kind of enchanted mathematics,” a concep- 
tion which we entirely fail to grasp. Mr. Hopps would “ elect 
to say of Dr. Martineau, ‘He is a lyric man.’” Well, we 
should elect to say of Mr. Hopps that, as was said of a con- 
temporary of our earlier days, “ he cracks a weak voice to too 
lofty a tune.” Mr. Hopps has a good deal of insight, but 
a sadly imperfect power of expressing what he is driving 
at. You cannot make a strong man more ridiculous than 
by awarding him shrill praise of that sort. Dr. Martineau 
has a good deal in him of the spiritual Beethoven, 
but also not a little of the keen intellectual satirist. He 
is above all a strong man who takes almost as much 
pleasure in reducing human authority to its lowest terms as 
he does in exalting divine authority to the skies. As Mr. 
Hopps says, with an equally unfortunate note of exag- 
geration, “his devout philosophy and radical theology have 
been not two but one,” and “the Christian world will not be 
able to separate them.” No, not as elements of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s own spiritual nature. But they have been in discord 
for all that, and the sceptical intellectual critic has unfor- 
tunately gone some distance towards undermining, as a creed 
for practical minds, the very faith in Christianity for which 
he has so admirably prepared the philosophical foundations. 
He has led up to the deepest Christian belief along the path 
of his constructive ethical and religious philosophy, and has 
led his pupils to the depreciation of all the most natural 
developments of that belief along the path of his negative 
Scriptural criticism. His greatest and most successful 
efforts have all tended to show that the character of 
Christ was divine. And his incisive criticism has all 
been directed to show that the Christian Church made 
such a bungle of its records and its traditions, that what 
came from God was immediately and hopelessly over- 
whelmed in the credulous superstitions of what came from 
the feeblest side of man. To our mind Dr. Martineau’s 
philosophy is the nearest approach to that of an English 
Plato which the history of the centuries can produce. But 
his criticism of the Scriptures is the nearest approach to 
that of an English Paulus or Strauss which ecclesiastical 
history records. The spiritual grandeur of Christ’s life 
has never been more pathetically or powerfully displayed. 
The element of miracle and of transfiguration which the 
life of Christ’s spirit produced on the life of the flesh, 
according to the confident belief and affirmation of the 
early Church, has never been more steadily and sometimes, 
even from his own point of view, more needlessly discredited. 
It strikes one as in the highest degree unfortunate that 
a great spiritual thinker who believes with the utmost 
fervour in the spiritual origin of the whole of creation, 
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. . senile de: affirming the 
manifestation of Christ’s spiritual resurrection to his di 
ciples, he should discredit all the forms in which the sdidion 
historical records and the universal traditions of the ear] 
Church affirmed it for the acceptance of subsequent mined 
tions, and should eagerly accept the sceptical criticism of 
the fourth gospel put forth by the Tiibingen school, though 
that gospel explains better than any of the others the 
theological background and assumptions of our Lord’s life 
and teaching. So, however, it is. No one could truly 
say of Dr. Martineau, as the writer in the Daily Chronicle 
says, that “no creeds can encumber him,” if by that it ig 
meant that there is no dogmatic basis to his faith, If 
theism is not a creed, and the most important of all 
creeds, the word “creed” has no meaning. Dr. Martineay 
knows better than most of his orthodox opponents that 
mere sentiment without a firm intellectual basis ig a vapour 
which vanishes away. He is no adherent of the misty 
school which holds that all faiths, sincerely held, are 
almost egually good, or that the wish to believe is ag good as 
belief itself. His idealism is itself a creed, and a strong 
creed. His theism is a firmer and a stronger. But when he 
comes to the creed which draws the veil from the personality 
of God and declares the nature of God’s life in Christ and 
Christ’s life in God, he turns away and regards all that as the 
(of course perfectly sincere) romancing of the early Church, 
which elaborated a myth founded on its passionate reverence 
for the great master. 


For our own parts, we think it a serious misfortune that 
so very great, we may even say, sO supreme, a philosophical 
thinker has been unable to believe that the evolution of what 
he holds to have been a divine character has been associated 
with the evolution of an equally genuine divine theology. To 
Dr. Martineau, character is the only true revelation of God. 
He cannot believe that our Lord’s teaching as to his personal 
unity with God, is really authentic. He cannot believe that 
the gospel in which it is most elaborately developed is a his. 
torical gospel. He cannot believe that St. Paul really learned 
from the earlier Apostles exactly what he tells us that he 
learned from them. He cannot believe that the Nicene 
Creed is in any sense a legitimate evolution even of St. Paul’s 
Christology. He regards the Christology even of the early 
Church as the golden cocoon of legend in which the chrysalis 
of divine character was wrapped up. To our minds it would 
be strange indeed, if so much of the divine were surrounded 
with so much of human exaggeration and invention as Dr. 
Martineau’s criticism in his work on “ The Seat of Authority in 
Religion” represents it to be. It is of course true that Scrip- 
ture contains no infallible science, no infallible history, and 
no infallible exegesis. But true as this may be, it would be 
almost incredible that the greatest of all revelations of the life 
of God,—and this is what Dr. Martineau regards Christ’s life 
as being,—was imbedded in one of the most fictitious and 
misleading of all traditional envelopes. Surely, it is hard 
to conceive that when God reveals himself in man, he does 
not even protect that Revelation from a more than ordinary 
amount of intellectual distortion, does not even supply it 
with the sort of moral and intellectual atmosphere which 
is most needful for its effectual interpretation. Revelation 
seems to us to have meant much more than it means to Dr. 
Martineau. We should say that the Incarnation gives a 
meaning and a point to the whole story of Revelation, with- 
out which that story would have an ineffectual, a broken, 
and a discontinuous effect,—without which it is a signpost 
to nowhere, and a fragment without a context. In Dr. 
Martineau’s view Revelation is the Revelation of God’s pur- 
pose in creating human nature, rather than of God’s own 
nature, and yet the great power of Christianity has been 
shown chiefly in those who have found in it the disclosure of 
God’s own secret personality. The great difference between 
Dr. Martineau and the Christian Churches which have most 
deeply affected the education of the human race, is this, that 
he regards Christianity as having taken a turn in the wrong 
intellectual direction from its very earliest birth, while they 
regard all the earliest influence which it exerted over the haman 
intellect, no less than over the conscience, as an influence 
which was essentially divine. Dr. Martineau ended one of his 
noblest sermons, one of those sermons which will live in our 
literature as long as Christianity itself, with the remark that 


spirit over the body, that while earnestly 





should attribute so little influence to the power of the 


“while human things are learned by the lessons of a slow 
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experience, a momentary flash of blessing may give us what 
js most divine, and, like the lightning which strikes us blind, 
leave a glory on the soul when our very sight is gone.” But 
he seems to us to have forgotten this great saying when he 
represents the early Church as imagining for itself so much 
wilder a doctrine than any which he supposes our Lord to 
have taught, and casting round his birth and death, and 
indeed his whole human career, a halo of glory which his 
disciples’ minds had invented, and which he, had he survived, 
would have severely rebuked and effectually dispelled. 





“BREAKING OUT.” 

E wish all Parliamentary people, and indeed all 
politicians who talk, would obey their instincts, and 

go “on the burst ” intellectually once a year. It would be so 
very amusing, and not a little instructive besides. They will 
receive the suggestion with horror; but after the first emotion 
of surprise had abated, they would be much less condemned 
by the constituencies than they think. Mr. Courtney spoke 
last week us if he were the only cultivated person who had 
a sympathy with the passion for “breaking out;” but we 
suspect that such tolerance is much more widely diffused 
than he imagines. There are people in plenty who never 
break out, whose wills control their actions throughout their 
lives, or who, like Mr. Stone, the late editor of the best financial 
journal in the United States, are positively in love with mono- 
tony. The biographers of this gentleman, a most successful 
man, and one of some original power, with a passion for arith- 
metic and for gardening, record, half with scorn and half with 
admiration, that for thirty-five years he was never a single 
day absent from his office, refusing to take advantage even of 
the “privilege” offered him by statutory holidays. Ex- 
ceedingly popular, so fond of the air that he passed his whole 
leisure time in it, and so philanthropic that he would not put 
up fences to his magnificent gardens lest the public should be 
deprived of an enjoyment, he still secluded himself through a 
whole lifetime in his office, there to do work which we suppose 
he thought no one could do equally well. There must be 
hundreds of men like that in this very city of London, but 
even they, we fancy, would rather enjoy the spectacle of the 
politicians “ breaking out,” and would read their speeches with 
an appreciation based upon hearty sympathy. The wish to 
“break out” occasionally is instinctive with all of us; for 
example, we doubt if there is a journalist in the world who 
would not be intensely relieved if he could once a quarter 
let the world know in one rush of words what he genuinely 
thought of its proceedings and its position. The impulse no 
doubt is to be deprecated or controlled, self-restraint being of 
the very essence at once of strength and of morality, but the 
notion that it is inherently immoral is the result of accident. 
The Australian diggers for gold, compelled by the conditions 
of their quest to severe and continuous labour, and by the 
dangers of their work to abstinence from liquor, grew 
periodically sick of toil and of weak tea, and when they 
received a cheque, often spent it in three or four days 
in one wild “burst” of indulgence in strong waters. 
Hence the phrase, “going on the burst,” and the stories, 
some of ruin, some of repentance, and some of rough 
comedy, which drew attention to the same practice among 
our own people. Thousands of working Englishmen, sober 
and sane during the greater part of their lives, “ break 
out” every now and then in a wild burst of liquor-drinking, 
work off the evil tendency in that way, and are said by their 
comrades, usually without either approval or condemnation, 
to have been “on the burst.” Nor is the practice confined to 
workmen. Those who know the country say it is frequent 
even among the cultivated when too much bored by solitude 
or sameness, and we have ourselves known among citizens two 
marked instances of the tendency. One, a journalist of both 
abstemious and penurious habits, used to indulge himself once 
a month ina sort of pailful of champagne, while another, a 
stockbroker, had the strength and prudence to abstain for 
three months at a time; but then shutting himself up, under 
plea of illness, he would for a week remain stupidly, indeed, 
as was proved at last, even dangerously, drunk. The habit is 
inexcusable, because the man who can remain for a fortnight 
sober, can also remain so through life; but it is intelligible, 
and the discredit into which it has brought the desire to 
“break out” is accidental. That desire, as Mr. Courtney 
hinted, exists, perhaps, in all of us, certainly in an enor- 








mous number, wholly apart from any desire to drink. 
The man wearies to death of doing the same things 
always; thirsts to give himself his “fling.” be it what 
it may; and unless he is very strong, startles his neigh- 
bours or his household by some defiance of the usual 
which makes them aimost question his reason. He is 
** spoiling for a fight,” and picks a perfectly unnecessary 
quarrel; or he has the thirst for travel on him, and departs 
silently when he ought to be at home; or he pines for solitude 
and sulks alone till his children apprehend that ruin is close 
at hand; or he hungers for society, and seeks it, and talks 
in it as if he were hardly sober. American writers say that 
the last-named fit is common enough among farmers, who 
lead for the most part both secluded and silent lives, to have 
a particular name, “the talks;” and we can remember 
the same expression being used for the same oddity in 
a rather remote English countryside. We have all pro- 
bably known men, in whom “ breaking out” took the form 
of occasional gambling, and was attributed usually, but 
falsely, to the evil “influence” of some friend, and have all 
seen the passion show itself in an irresistible, or apparently 
irresistible, desire for extreme fatigue. The fatigue is 
actually sought for itself as a luxury, from a half-conscious 
sense that nothing else would work off an unendurable super- 
abundance of vital energy. Sedentary men are peculiarly 
liable to that passion, which we can assure those who “take 
exercise” every day, is often nearly irresistible, and is regarded 
by the friends of the patient as if it were a disease which de- 
serves sympathy, but must run its course. The strange 
ecstasy known in South Italy as the “tarantula,” when 
the patient dances till faintness intervenes, is nothing 
but a form of “breaking out,” and has occasionally 
affected whole populations. Russian gentlemen, who feel 
the torment of sameness more than any other Europeans, 
constantly “break out” in a burst of nomad life, and 
Asiatic workmen will give way to what is the same impulse 
in a still more eccentric fashion. They are all sober, all 
tranquil, and all eager for regular wages, but upon some 
of them every now and then there comes a thirst for absolute 
indolence, torpor, which they feel that they must obey. 
They must “sit” for a week or a fortnight, and they do 
sit, neither persuasions nor threats nor even punishment 
having the smallest effect. As a rule, the European is too 
energetic for that, but we have heard of it both in Italy 
and Ireland, and women, when they are frank, will acknow- 
ledge it everywhere. It must have been mentioned to 
Mr. Besant in his search for “documents” by London 
working women a score of times, though, as a rule, the 
desire to “break out” shows itself in women in what is 
mistaken for a terrible attack of “nerves.” We heard only 
the other day of a lady, as sane as it was possible to be, who 
did an immensity of good work in the world, but who con- 
fessed that every now and then she sought the centre of a 
wood or lonely field “in order to scream as much as she liked 
for half-an-hour.” That worked off the impulse which must 
have lain dormant for weeks, and which, indulged at unfitting 
times, say, in church, would have created suspicions as to the 
screamer’s sanity. 

The cause which provokes “breakings out” is, we imagine, in 
all cases one of two. There is some dislike in the nature of 
man to persistent monotony, shown in the impatience which 
repetition almost always produces; and in the otherwise 
inexplicable fact that a persistence for a long period in an 
unchangeable diet is exceedingly unhealthy. The diet may 
be as correct as possible, and as full of nutriment, but if it is 
never changed the stomach revolts, and the healthiest of con- 
sumers becomes afflicted with severe dyspepsia. There is an 
instance on record, we believe, of a regiment in London 
which, before the old dietary was changed, was so severely 
afflicted in this way as to be a perplexity to its officers and 
even its doctors, who examined the food with sedulous care, 
and were unable to find a fault either in the material or its 
cooking. The effect of the monotony differs with every dif- 
ferent nature. Mr. Stone, for example, seems to have been 
rested by it, but undoubtedly with many natures it is a 
provocation tending to something very like insanity. The 
man who feels it, is responsible for the method of his “ break- 
ing out,” has no more right, for instance, to drink than he 
has to knock down his nearest friend; but we should hesitate 
to say that the “ breaking out” in some way was altogether 
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voluntary. We are not great believers in amusement, but 
we suspect that much of the drinking and the violence of 
the last generation arose from nervous irritability caused by 
sameness, and that this generation owes more than it is 
aware of to its passion for periodical holidays. Plenty of cheap 
ridicule is lavished on both paterfamilias and materfamilias for 
the “senseless ” impulse which makes them abandon comfort- 
able homes for the discomfort of lodgings by the sea or in the 
fields; but we suspect that the impulse in most cases is self- 
preservation, and stands them in place of an impulse towards 
much more objectionable “ breakings out.” It is change, not 
air, which is curative of nervous disorders; and it was nervous 
disorder which our ancestors attacked with drink. The other 
cause is the desire, much stronger with most men than is 
suspected, to be free of the endless fatigue involved 
in perpetual self-control, to let themselves go, if only 
for a week, and be free, as Carlyle would have put it, 
of the tailor and clothes. That is the impulse which 
makes the savage hate civilisation—the foundation of which 
is self-restraint—and it lingers, we imagine, among us all, the 
intellectual as well as those who can only work with their 
hands. It must be kept in, or we should very soon slide back 
to the mental attitude of the Quaker girls—Mrs. Howitt’s 
relatives, were they not ?—who, the moment mamma was out, 
threw off their caps and ran till they could not breathe; but 
‘we confess that, like Mr. Courtney, we have comprehension 
enough of the desire for unrestraint to feel some sympathy 
with it. Our wonder sometimes is, not that the sentry 
occasionally shoots a passer-by, but that he shoots so seldom. 
If his “go” were to last six hours, we should be afraid that 
his rifle would occasionally go off of itself. Even a sentence 
~to the guard-house would be a relief from the eternal tramp. 





SHORE-BIRDS’ NESTS IN BRADING HARBOUR. 

HE reclamation of Brading Haven, in the Isle of Wight, 

has changed what was once an inland lake into a nesting- 
ground for the birds which formerly swam upon its surface. 
The level, with its shingle banks, rough pastures, marshes, 
and embanked streams, is protected from disturbance in the 
breeding season, and green plovers, redshanks, wild-ducks, 
sandpipers, swans, wheatears, and teal, as well as many land- 
birds, including the partridge and the nightjar, all rear their 
young in peace and quiet, where twenty years ago the Bem- 
bridge fishermen used to draw their nets. At the writer’s 
last visit, all these birds, except the two last, were either 
making their nests or sitting on their eggs. The swans, 
which in Brading Harbonr lead a life as free and independent 
-as if they were wild-birds, were all sitting. One pair had 
made a nest on a bare islet in the centre of a salt pool. On 
this they had built a nest like a turret, of dead grass, 
and the hen, surrounded by a miniature lake, was secure 
from disturbance, though her mate was cruising jealously 
round her, to guard the nest. Another pair had built 
-on the side of a wide stream which bounds the flower- 
garden now cultivated in the harbour. The hen was sitting 
-on six eggs, and the male bird was on guard some sixty yards 
away. As we approached the nest, the cock-bird instantly 
rushed to the rescue. Rising from the water with loud beats 
of the wings, it flew at a height of about six feet straight 
towards the heads of the intruders. A screen of dwarf 
‘willows baffled the swan’s attack; but it dropped on the 
water, rushed out in front of the nest, and tried to pass the 
‘barrier on foot. This we were able to prevent by guarding 
the breaches in the willow barrier, and the bird, after being 
repeatedly driven back, stood in front of its mate, its head 
raised high, its wings spread, and its tail touching the ground. 
‘The rush of the swan when flying was very fine; and the out- 
stretched neck and beating pinions so formidable that no one 
would care to encounter it in the open. 

On the rougher parts of the level were several nests of the 
green plover, made, as is their custom, on the bareand open 
field. Those of the redshank were far more difficult to 
find. The birds are very fussy and anxious as the nest is 
approached, flying round and calling incessantly; but the 
only nest found was in the centre of a tuft of rough grass, so 
carefully covered, that unless the track of the birds had been 
observed in the herbage round, the eggs would not have been 
detected. Near the redshanks’ nest was a rabbit warren. 


tance of half-a-mile from their old quarters on the golf-links 
Wheatears were building in the rabbit-holes, and on the edoa 
of a marsh near was a wild-duck’s nest, just ready for eggs 
The wild-ducks have a fancy for leaving the harbour in the 
nesting season, and rearing their broods either in the cliffs by 
the shore, or in the woods which lie on the hills that rise from 
what was once the edge of the Brading Haven. This appears 
to be a mechanical survival of an old habit, for there is now 
ample cover for nests on the site of the old harbour. We 
found one of these nests by accidentally disturbing the 
sitting-bird in passing through the wood. She flew up from 
the side of a small damp hollow, and the nest, con- 
taining eight olive-brown eggs, lay under a bramble-bush 
surrounded by primrose blossoms, and half-covered by dead 
grass. It was carefully made of grass and leaves, with 
a quantity of down for lining. Every evening the two 
ducks used to fly in from the harbour, and after circling 
round the wood twice or thrice, dive down among the 
trees and visit the nest. Unfortunately, the thieving 
carrion-crows discovered it, and stole every egg. The 
main river is confined between high green banks, set on 
either side with willows and osiers. Each bank forms a 
straight green alley running for a mile, with the river on one 
side and “splashes” of brackish water on the other. On the 
embankment the nearness of the sea is at once forgotten, 
The landscape becomes riverine; some of the willows are in 
green leaf covered with yellow blossoms. Others are bare 
golden rods. The dead reeds stand in masses 10 ft. high, 
showing the joints in the stems like miniature bamboos, 
Young green reeds are growing up between them, sedge- 
warblers singing in the willows, roach sucking in the stream, 
moor-hens croaking, and single mallards circling overhead or 
dropping on to the river like birds on a Japanese screen. The 
river has carried down the seeds of fresh-water and land 
plants, and sowed them all along its banks. Wild honeysuckle 
is growing freely among the willows on this old sea-bed; 
water forget-me-not and meadow-sweet have also been brought 
there by the stream. 

The wind had sunk, and the beams of the setting sun were 
streaming level across the flat, and all the birds were enjoy- 
ing the light and quiet. Standing by a bridge we watched 
the green plovers running up and down on the turf, and one 
or two sandpipers and waders playing by a shallow pool. A 
bird, which we at first took for a curlew, was wading about 
near some sedges. The glasses showed it to be a redshank 
feeding. Every now and then it thrust its neck out parallel 
with the water, and caught some insects; presently it began 
to bathe, and then stepped out upon the bank to dry its 
feathers and bask in the evening sun. The same object 
attracted a flock of some hundred seagulls from the Culver 
Cliffs, which face the south-east, and were at this time in 
shadow. They selected a meadow sloping opposite the west, 


as if it had been “dressed” with chalk. 

Our farther progress down the embankment was barred 
by a pair of swans, one of which was sitting on a nest in the 
middle of the path. The male swan flew across from the river 
t> help her hold the passage, and not wishing to accept the 
challenge, we made a détour and reached the river lower down. 
This pair of swans nested last year on the opposite side of 
the stream, and were so earnest in the care of the eggs that 
both birds used to sit on them together. Each was most 
anxious that the other should cover the eggs properly, and 
first one bird and then the other would curve its neck over 
the back of its mate, and putting its beak down, feel between 
the feathers and the nest, to see if any part of an egg were 
uncovered, and if so, “tuck it in ” under the other’s body. 
The nest which had been more particularly the object of our 
search—that of the ringed-plovers—had not yet been found, 
and the place of its ultimate discovery illustrated the persis- 
tency with which birds return to a favourite breeding-place 
under greatly altered conditions. The surest place in the 
reclaimed harbour for finding a few nests used to be on the 
site of what was formerly a bed of cockles, small pebbles and 
old periwinkle-shells, lying on a stratum of thin sandy soil. 
This was exactly suited for the protection of the eggs, which 
matched in colour the pebbles and shells. But during the 
last few years fine grass, clover, and a beautiful moss, with 





The rabbits had discovered a sand-bed, though it was quite 
invisible and covered with grass, and migrated there, a dis- ¢ 





little bright green flowers, or buds, like miniature maidenhair, 
have covered the cockle-bed, which is fast turning into “ rabbit 


and settled down to bask in such numbers that the field looked ; 
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turf” and meadow, studded with furze-bushes. To this we 
made our way, and searched carefully on the mounds, where 
the shells and pebbles lay half-buried in moss and grasses. 
One or two neat hollows, of the size and shape of an old 
tea-cup, showed that the birds had revisited the spot, and had 
peen thinking of nest-making; before long we discovered 
real nest, ready for the eggs to be laid. Where 
the ringed-plovers usually build, as on this ground in 
its old condition, the scratching out of a hollow is con- 
sidered enough for the purpose of a nest, the eggs being so 
like the shells and stones that they need no ynotection. But 
now that the site was surrounded with vegetation, the ringed- 
plovers had departed from their custom, and inverted the 
process by which birds generally conceal their nest. The 
adaptation of the nest to its environment, which is the 
common means employed—the use of moss, leaves, lichens, 
or grasses like those in the neighbourhood—was not possible 
for a bird which never builds a nest at all. So the plovers 
had “adapted the environment ” to the nest, or rather to the 
eggs. They had gathered shells and pebbles, and set them all 
round the hollow, to a distance of seven or eight inches. 
Broken and whole shells of cockles, pieces of decayed 
oyster-shell, butterfish-shells, and mauve and brown peri- 
winkles, with small pebbles, were laid carefully round it; 
and though this was most completely carried out in the first 
nest found, several others, which did not contain eggs, were 
in’process of being surrounded by a similar setting. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ROME.—EASTER-DAY. 


{To tHe Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1z,—We get our London papers here as regularly as you do, 
only forty-eight hours later, and I see that readers at home have 
been able to follow the course of the services in St. Peter’s 
and the Roman Churches during Passion Week about as well 
as we who are on the spot, and so to appreciate the thorough- 
ness which the priesthood, from Cardinals downwards, for I 
am sorry to say the Pope is still unable to take his usual part, 
throw into the attempt to reproduce the supreme drama of 
our race, 80 far as this can be done, day by day, almost hour 
by‘hour. I have not, however, noticed any mention of the 
“Tenebre” at St. John Lateran, a service of rather more 
than an hour, from 4.30 to 5.30, on the afternoon of Good 
‘Friday, when the last words have fallen from the Cross, and 
Joseph of Arimathza, with the faithful women, has borne 
away the scarred and bleeding body of the Lord of Life to 

his own grave, in which no man has yet lain,— 

“ All the toil, the sorrow done, 

All the battle fought and won,” 
—as Arthur Stanley says, in one of the noblest hymns in the 
English language. We had the good fortune the day before 
to meet one of the Monsignori, an old friend, formerly a 
hard-working and successful London incumbent, who sug- 
gested that we should go, and to whom I shall always feel 
grateful for the advice. We accordingly were at the door of 
that splendid, but to my mind too sumptuously decorated 
church, punctually at 4.30. The service was just beginning, 
‘the procession had already reached the chancel, and were 
taking their allotted places. Most of your readers will 
probably be familiar with the church, but for those who are 
not, I may say that the chancel is wider, I think, than that 
in any of our cathedrals, and that the whole space from the 
high altar to the solid marble rails—abont 33 ft. high, which 
‘divide the ehancel from the rest of the church—is open, with 
the sole exception of the row of stalls which run along each 
side-wall, and which are reserved for, and were now filled by, 
priests. For this particular service, however (and for this 
only, as I was told), a row of chairs was placed just within 
‘the chancel-rails, for the Monsignori and other priests of the 
Pope's household, who were already seated, all in deep black, 
‘with their faces to the altar and their backs to the congrega- 
tion. They remained seated during the whole service (though 
several of the priests from the side-stalls stepped down at 
intervals and took part in the service), thus, it seemed to me, 
emphasising the division between priests and people, and im- 
Pressing on us beyond chancel-rails, the fact that we were 
there rather as sightseers, spectators of a solemn ceremony 
than joi i : ‘ 

Joint-sharers in an act of worship. 








When we arrived the service had scarcely commenced, 
though the organ was pealing solemnly through the 
vast church; but the whole of the space in front of the 
chancel-rails was already filled by a dense crowd. Many of 
those who were in front, close to the chancel-rails, knelt, 
leaning on the rails, but by no means all, and the rest stood, 
a noteworthy assembly. For there were at least as many 
men as women, and of all classes. It is not easy nowadays 
to recognise rank by dress or bearing; but there were cer- 
tainly a considerable minority of well-dressed well-to-do 
people, mixed with soldiers in half-a-dozen different uniforms 
(as I was glad to see), artisans, peasants, men and women in 
force, the latter generally leading a child or two by the hand, 
with a sprinkling of young men, preparing, I suppose by their 
dress, for priests’ orders, who for the most part had books in 
which they followed the service attentively,—no easy task 
under the surrounding conditions. For though the front ranks, 
two or three deep next the chancel-rails, were for the most 
part stationary, the great mass behind was constantly moving 
about and talking in low tones,—not irreverently, but rather 
as they would be in England at any large gathering where they 
could take no part themselves in the performance, but felt 
that it was the right thing to be there, and that they must 
not interfere with the minority who seemed to understand and 
appreciate what was going on. I was not one of these latter, 
as I do not understand music, and had no book of the words; 
though I was quite sensible that the pathos, chequered with 
occasional bursts of triumph, and rendered by exquisite tenors 
and boys’ voices, was equal to any music I had ever heard. 
Moreover, the sight of the splendidly dressed priests, moving 
frequently about before the altar, without any reason so faras 
I could see, and the swinging of censors, the clouds of incense, 
and gestures to which I could attach no meaning, inclined me 
to getoutof thecrowd. With this view I looked about for my 
companion, who, I found, had managed to reach the altar-rails. 
So in order that we might be sure to meet at the end of the 
service, I got quietly back to the door by which we had entered, 
where I could hear the music and voices perfectly, though out 
of sight of the chancel. Here I resolved to wait, and at once 
became much interested in the people who were constantly 
passing in or leaving the church. Soon I remarked 
that almost all of the former, especially the peasant men 
and women with children, turned to the right and dis- 
appeared for a minute or two before going on to join 
the crowd in front of the chancel. So I followed, and can 
scarcely say how much I was impressed by what Isaw. Ina 
small side-chapel, near the entrance, which was their destina- 
tion, dimly lighted, a crucifix with a life-sized figure of our 
Lord upon it, was lying on a stone couch raised some two feet 
from the floor. There was no priest in charge, only two 
bright little choristers (I suppose) in their white gowns; and 
perfect silence reigned in the chapel by the entrance of which 
I stood and saw several men and women kneeling. They got 
up one by one, and approaching the figure dropped again on 
their knees, and, stooping, kissed, some the nail-prints in the 
hands or feet, some the spear-wound in the side, but none 
the face. The most touching sight was the fathers or mothers 
when they rose from their knees lifting the children and 
teaching them to kiss the wounds. I stood there for at least 
twenty minutes, until the end of the service in fact, and must 
have seen at least a hundred men, women, and children 
enter. Of these, three only failed to kneel and kiss the cross 
the first, a well-dressed, middle-aged woman, leading a restless 
small lap-dog, which pulled and whined whenever his mistress 
was not attending to him; the others, two young girls—but 
quite old enough to have known better—who marched in 
amongst the kneeling figures, open guide-book in hand, noticed 
something in the chapel to which it referred, and then marched 
out. They passed close enough for me to catch a word or two 
of their talk, which I am glad to say was not English. 


As I stood there and watched and listened, the distant 
voices seemed to be chanting that grand old monk’s-Latin 
hymn, the “ Dies Ire,” and I fancied (I am afraid it was pure 
fancy) I could hear,— 

“ Querens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus!” 
More than once I was haunted by the wish to enter and kneel 
and kiss the Cross, by the side of some poor Italian woman 
and her child. I wish now that I had, but hope it was some 
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genuine Protestant instinct which hindered me. At any rate 
I shall never have another chance. This crucifix is only 
brought out once a year—on Good Friday—and I shall never 
again be in St. John’s Lateran on that day for the “ Tenebre ” 
service. Vacuus VIATOR. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
ales 5 Mine 
THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
[To tHE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I am much amused by the letter of Mr. Bear on the 
Irish Land Bill, published in the Spectator of April 20th. 
Mr. Bear is an old antagonist of mine on the point he dis- 
cusses,—namely, the respective just rights of owner and 
occupier in the ultimate results of “permanent improve- 
ments ”on a farm. He knows the subject well from practical 
points of view, and is deficient, as I venture to think, only in 
that power of the logical analysis of facts and phrases which 
is very rare indeed among practical men. In this case, I find 
myself in hearty agreement with him in protesting against 
that formula of defence for the owner which consists in 
asserting for him an exclusive claim in something separable 
from the land as a whole, called the “ inherent properties or 
capabilities of the soil.” Ientirely agree with Mr. Bear that 
all ordinary rent for tillage land is paid for nothing else 
than those capabilities. They constitute the whole value of 
agricultural land in a thousand cases, and in all cases,— 
even where interest on equipments is inseparably connected 
with them. But does not Mr. Bear see the effect of this 
argument on the question of improvements? If the prin- 
ciple he laid down, that a tenant must get “the whole 
results” of an improvement of one kind, why ought he not 
to get the whole, also, on improvements of another kind? 
Costly tillages are as purely aid as exclusively the work of 
the tenant, as draining or trenching may be in certain cases. 
There is no distinction in principle whatever; and the 
theoriser who separates them altogether, admitting the 
justice of rent in the one case, and denying it in the other, 
must be the victim of some great confusion of thought. Nor 
is it difficult to point out where this confusion lies. The 
formula adopted by Mr. T. W. Russell, and which he has 
merely repeated from a hundred others, is a formula which 
only makes the confusion worse confounded. The principle 
aimed at is sound enough, but the definition of it is as bad as 
bad can be. Mr. Bear’s criticism upon it is perfectly just. 
But unless some new and better definition is given, Mr. Bear 
is landed in results which common-sense and the universal 
practice of mankind condemn as obviously absurd. 

But cannot we analyse such a simple fact as the legal 
ownership of land known and familiar to men since civilisation 
arose ? Is there anything very mysterious about it? Nothing 
whatever as to facts. Ownership means the right of exclusive 
use—exclasive of all other men, and inclusive of all the 
“utilities ” in the thing owned. Any separate enumeration 
or classification of these utilities is as absurd as Mr. Bear 
perceives it to be. In like manner the occupying tenancy 
of land is precisely the same thing, only hired for a time, 
and upon conditions. When a man hires land he hires it 
presumably because he cannot afford to purchase it—that 
is to say, he can afford to purchase the exclusive right of 
use for a limited time only and for a yearly rent, instead 
of paying down a larger capital sum. But the thing he 
hires is, of course, precisely that which the proprietor 
owns. It is the right of exclusive use over all the qualities of 
the soil, unless restrained from particular uses by his special 
bargain. It is the security of exclusive use that he pays rent 
for. That right is the landlord’s, and he alone can give it. 
It is upon that right the farmer trades. It is the basis of all 
his calculations, and the one indispensable condition of all 
his returns. It follows him in all his work—whether “ per- 
manent” or superficial—in an infinite variety of degrees. 
Not one of his results could be attainable without it; and he 
ought to pay for it wherever its presence exists. No work 
ever can be his own exclusively so long as this element is 
contributed by another man. How much he onght to pay for 
it can never be settled on any abstract principle whatever. 
Mr. Bear admits that this must be a matter of skilled and 
experienced calculation. And here I must point ont that 
landlords never do and never can claim what is blunderingly 








ascribed tothem as the result of the Irish “Dunseath” decision, 
This is commonly represented to be the whole proceeds of an 
improvement after the lapse of a certain specified time. This ig 
naturally regarded as very unjust. But it is an entirely 
erroneous representation of the real claim, another invariable ' 
practical result where there is no interference with free- 
trade in land. Rent—the fullest rent—is never more than 
some lesser part of total results. In the Middle Ages, one-third 
of the produce was generally held to represent rent. In our 
times, it is rarely more than one-sixth, often not more than. 
one-eighth. The common bargain in what are called “im. 
provement leases” is that the tenant gets the whole produce 
for, say, twenty or thirty years, and after that pays the one. 
sixth or one-eighth, as the payment due for that one funda- 
mental and invaluable right on which his whole venture 
depends. But this rent will still represent a large profit 
fairly divided between the two parties who have both contri- 
buted elements indispensable to the common results. 

In some former arguments with Mr. Bear, I think I recollect 
that he admitted fully the justice of this principle of equitable 
division in all cases where the works done by the tenant 
were specified in the original bargain. But he seemed to dis- 
pute it in cases where no such specification had been made, 
But a moment’s consideration must show that this distinction 
cannot be defended. A landlord may often assume that he 
knows best what particular improvements will certainly pay 
best. But another landlord may select a tenant so skilled 
and so experienced, that he will do best by giving him the 
unimproved land at a nominal rent, and leaving him to decide 
on the nature and extent of the improvements which will pay 
both parties best in the end. It would be an absurd con- 
clusion, indeed, that the State should step in between two 
such men, and fine or mulct the landlord of all his interest 
merely because he had selected a good tenant and trusted him 
to do the best for both. I believe that both Mr. Bear and 
Mr. T. W. Russell wish to do justice. But neither of them. 
see the “unseen ” rights and facts on which the whole principle 
of rent depends.—I am, Sir, &c., ARGYLL. 








RT 
ART. 
THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY AND OTHER. 
EXHIBITIONS. 
THERE is an influence in the word “ Old” that must have a 
good deal to do with the repute of this Society among the 
unthinking. It is supposed to guard and exemplify an 
ancient and honourable tradition in English painting. The: 
most cursory inspection by an eye free from the superstition 
of a name, must make this idea ridiculous. If Cotman were 
to enter this room, where would he find anything akin to his 
own large and noble conception of-picture-making ? Would 
be be able to greet any inheritor of that majestic simplicity 
with which he saw Nature and fitted it within a frame? 
Would he not rather find himself a forgotten giant among 
pigmies, smiling at the idea of picture-making which requires 
the eye to nibble across a picture-field like a rabbit? Would 
he not find every kind of timid falseness, qualities peculiar 
to no one time, but at all times the expression of eyes in- 
capable of steady and extended vision, of minds petty and 
distracted, of hearts strangers to single and deep emotion? 
Or, if he encountered a few cases of a simpler and bolder 
picture-making, would he not think the absence of timidity 
dearly bought at the expense of truth and sincerity? On 
one picture he would perhaps pause, Mr. Clausen’s Reapers.. 
It is not to be put forward as excellent in every way; but it 
has at least the simplicity of conception, the rhythm of com- 
position, that are the first essential in picture-making as 
opposed to a lazy transcription of objects. ‘The Spaniards,” 
Humpstead Heath, by Mr. R. Little, has something of the 
same carrying power. Mr. Robert Allan is simple, but with 
the simplicity of a somewhat raw eye. Mr. Melville seems 
unluckily to be dropping into confirmed mannerism. 

If Turner were to visit the Gallery, he would find none of 
his masterful invention dominating a complex of detail; but 
he would find in Mr. Alfred Hunt’s work sensitiveness in the 
working out of the portrait of a given place that makes him 
by the tineness of this quality the most attractive painter in 
the Gallery, and the only one with a right to the name “ Old,” 
unless we include his follower, Mr. Matthew Hale. Ht is the 
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defect of Mr. Hunt’s temperament that he is so deferential 
to the local fact before him that his pictures suffer from 
an excess of truth of this minor kind. Set him before 
Holy Island, and he will not venture to cure its broken- 
backed silhouette. Short of that, he will do everything that 
tender treatment can do. He will sing an evening song over 
jt in clouds whose rosy gradation no living painter could 
excel, and in a hundred ways he will alleviate the uneasiness 
of Nature the patient. But the secret entangled in discom- 
fort that drew him to the bedside, he does not extract that 
secret clean from the confused mutterings. He smooths the 
pillow, humours the whim of the sufferer, is, in a word, the 
gentle nurse, not the masterful surgeon. The poem of a 
desert sand-bar and dismantled castle under clouds of rose 
and ash, is but half extracted from Holy Island lying rigidly 
for its portrait. The result is that you may pass over Mr. 
Hunt’s work in a general glance at the walls. Anxiety and 
deference do much to depress his vision and deprive it of 
immediate appeal. But once you find those thoughtful and 
sensitive records, they provide a continual study, and must 
reward their possessor year in and year out. 

There is another artist who is a real observer, but whose 
work is always marred by a serious defect,—Mr. Napier 
Hemy. There is admirable work in his picture, as on the 
many occasions on which we have seen it before, but also that 
same obtrusion of the ugly form of boatand boatman. Some- 
thing in the painter’s mind renders him obtuse on this point 
of focus. He is not obtuse otherwise, but on this radical 
matter of the importance of his figure to his landscape he 
yields to the popular taste that demands two focuses and a 
figure hitting one in the eye. 

It would be lost labour to examine the confections in jam 
and egg that enliven the four walls. The truth is, that the 
oldest tradition that gains a considerable following in this 
Society is that of Frederick Walker. The picture-making 
ideas of Walker, without his delicate power of drawing, are 
of no lofty value, and are only too easily vulgarised. In the 
competition to do this, Mr. Herkomer is easily first. 

At the New English Art Club I will draw attention only to 
one or two men of recent appearance. The critics who have 
ingeniously compiled a programme for what they call, in their 
detestable slang, “‘ new art,” have generalised on the facts that 
Mr. Steer does not paint poetic subjects, that Mr. Brabazon is 
not a line-draughtsman, that Mr. Sickert does not affect 
Biblical scenes. Happily, all the old fountains of art are 
capable of breaking out afresh, and the New English Art 
‘Club includes, in Mr. Charles Conder, a poet of rare quality ; 
and in Mr. Henry Tonks, a line-draughtsman of sincere and 
exquisite talent. Two silk panels, stained with the colours 
and the shapes of dreams, are the work of the former. Three 
lovely pencil-drawings are by the latter, and a small picture, 
called the Chestnut Roasters, a group of children round the fire, 
rendered with a beautiful intimacy of feeling. Mr. Rothenstein 
furnishes the bone of contention. Clever and precocions, 
more certain of his idea than of himself as yet, he treats ideas 
beside his nature, and they turn in his hands to caricature. 
A witty caricaturist he might certainly become ; what else, it 
is too early to say. A landscape by Mr. Thornton is dignified 
in style. 

Mr. Van Wisselingh shows a collection of water-colours, by 
Mr. William Hackstoun. I cannot think they will attract 
many people, because of their deficiency in the apprehension 
of substance, their cold tone, and occasional harshness of 
colour. But I find for my own part, besides these repellent 
characteristics, the interest of a grave and moody temper, 
of a man who goes to Nature with a singular and exacting 
spirit. Fifteen years ago Hackstoun was making superb 
architectural sketches in the manner of Cotman. Some 
of these were shown to Mr. Ruskin, who had him to 
Coniston, and set him to study under his own direction. 
Under that tuition his style changed, and you see in his 
present work a conflict of the old architectural ideas with a 
more tentative and particular treatment of natural forms. 
“TI hoped,” Mr. Ruskin told me, “he would become the 
historian of the gloomy Fifeshire fishing ports” (Hackstoun 
had made one remarkable set of drawings in that quarter). 
Since then, however, he has worked chiefly in other parts of 
Scotland. The present exhibition is his first attempt on 
London. I should pick out the Canterbury drawing, with its 


massive grey tower and simply treated forms, as the nearest 





example of his older manner. The large drawing with a 
rainbow seems to us the most grandly built-up composition in 
an architecture of natural forms. D.S. M. 








BOOKS. 
a a 
SIR SAMUEL BAKER AND THE UPPER NILE* 


Victor HucGo, when Je wrote his Histoire dun Crime, 
declared that it was more than urgent, it was actual. The 
same thing might be said of the life of Sir Samuel Baker, 
One of the chief questions of the day is the future of the 
Nile Valley, and especially its upper part. But Baker’s life 
was virtually spent first in exploring, then in governing, and 
lastly in writing on and considering the Upper Nile. The 
book before us as it were exudes the Nile at every pore. It 
should be bound in the hide of the hippopotamus or the croco- 
dile, so all-present is the river of Egypt. Inthe years 1863 and 
1864 Baker passed up the Nile Valley to the Great Lakes and 
explored the shores of the Albert Nyanza. In 1872 and 1873 he 
returnedagain from the Egyptian sideto conquer and occupy the 
Valley of the Nile as far as the Lakes for the Khedive Ismail, 
whose commission Baker had temporarily accepted. But the 
problem that is coming for those responsible for our Colonial 
affairs is the problem of how to do what Baker did, reversed ; 
that is, how to occupy the Upper Nile downwards from the 
Lakes, instead of upwards from Egypt. Hence the record of 
Baker’s achievement is, as we have said, peculiarly interesting 
and important at the present moment. His biographers have 
fully realised this fact, and they write always “with their 
eye on the object,” and do not fail to point out the special 
significance of the events they set forth. And here we may 
point out that not only in this respect, but in all else that 
tends to readable biography, they have discharged a difficult 
task with no little success. They have let Baker speak for 
himself wherever possible, as was only right and proper, but 
they have not failed to dot the “i’s” and cross the “t’s” by 
intelligent annotations. Their notes and comments, and the 
excellent maps with which the volume is provided, make it a 
very luminous volume. We have only one serious quarrel 
with the making of the book. It might, without undue 
divergence from its legitimate theme, have contained a 
separate chapter on the navigability of the Nile, with a map, 
or rather two maps, for the different sections of the river 
(1) from Lake Albert to Sobat, (2) from Sobat to Khartoum— 
showing exactly when, where, and how the navigation is im- 
peded, and for what sized vessels the impediment exists. Such 
a chapter would have been an untold blessing to the political 
inquirer. If it were possible to put boats on the Lakes and 
take them to the edge of the Mahdi’s country without diffi- 
culty, it is clear that we should have open to us an easy way 
of making effective our claim to hold whatever part of the 
Nile Valley is not covered by the claims of Egypt. Many 
writers, however, scout the notion of occupation by flotilla as 
absurd. Possibly it may be so; but one would like to know 
how near it is to not being absurd, stated by such very com- 
petent writers as Mr. Douglas Marray and Mr. Silva White. 
No doubt they tell us, as it is, a very great deal about the 
navigability of the Nile, but then their information is 
scattered and disjointed, and we get no general view of 
the subject. If we turn for information on this subject to 
Mr. Keane’s very useful collection of information about 
North Africa, the title of which stands among those at the 
foot of this article—the book is a veritable encyclopaedia of 
African information, and positively swarms with maps and 
useful cuts—we find the statement that the rapids at Fola 
(near Dnifli) are “ the only absolutely insurmountable obstacle 
to the navigation of the Nile at all seasons for light craft 
throughout its whole course from the Mediterranean to 
Lake Albert Nyanza.” On the other hand, Mr. Keltie, in 
the new and revised edition of his Partition of Africa—a book 
which shows clearly how much the dividing of the spoil has 
progressed since its last issue in 1893—gives us a map of the 








* (1.) Sir Samuel Baker: a Memoir. By Dong!as Murray, F.G.%., and A. Silva 
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navigable rivers of Africa, and marks as unnavigable not only 
the whole course of the river from Korti to Berber, but also 
the whole of the waterway from Gondokoro to the Albert 
Nyanza. Possibly he is right if his standard is a big vessel, 
but if Mr. Keane has gone too far in one direction, Mr. 
Keltie has certainly gone too far in the other. As we have 
said, what we want to see worked out, is an ideal voyage 
from the Lakes down to Khartoum in a light but strong 
steamer, with the places, if any (except the Fola rapids), 
where the vessel would have to stop, marked clearly. It seems 
to us that the best plan would be to establish stations at the 
head and foot of each rapid, aud then construct a portage- 
road, or still better a tramway, between the twe, keeping the 
necessary camels or pack-donkeys at the stations. The 
goods carried up and down would be conveyed between 
the steamer kept above the rapids and the one kept below, 
and the portage-stations would thus act as exchanges. In 
this way, and perhaps by the establishment of half-a-dozen 
portages, the Nile might be at one and the same time 
patrolled and turned into a commercial highway. And 
here it may be remarked that if this were done it would 
not be necessary to trouble about the cataracts between 
Berber and Korti. A Suakim-Berber Railway—provided, of 
course, that the trade jealousy of Cairo could be got over— 
would be the proper channel through which the Nile com- 
merce would reach the sea. To show that our proposal as to 
dividing the Nile into sections between cataracts connected 
by portages is no mad dream, we will quote the following 
letter addressed by Sir Samuel Baker to General Gordon 
while Gordon was Governor-General of the Soudan :— 


“T think you are quite right in making use of the river, so as 
to form a chain of stations above the various Cataracts; as it will 
be impossible to depend upon the natives as carriers by land. 
os 16) oe It always struck me that, eventually, when vessels shall 
be numerous, it might be possible, after much trouble and 
patience, to keep certain nuggars above each Cataract, in order to 
traffic permanently upon each navigable channel above the 
obstructions; so as to ascend or descend the steps, by simply 
transporting the cargo by land from ship to ship at the various 
impediments. [This was the method adopted by the African 
Lakes Company between Kiliman and Lake Nyasa.] Ivory is so 
valuable and so easily carried, that it could bear the expense; and 
the natives would not object to the short journeys from above to 
below a Cataract...... If youcan establish your line of vessels 
above each Cataract to the navigable river beyond Jebel Kuku 
{west of the Asua junction] you will certainly have achieved an 
immense success. I cannot tell you how thankful I am that you 
are my successor; as I was always afraid that no one would take 
the same enthusiastic interest in the work which I have felt. 
When a steamer shall be on the Albert Nyanza, there will be a 
grand development; and if your health remains, I feel quite 
confident in your ultimate success: as I am sure the river is free 
from cataracts between Afuddo and the Lake. [This we now 
know to be the case: that is to say, above the Fola rapids.”’] 


Apparently, this refers chiefly to the river above Gondokoro, 
but it might be said with equal force of the obstacles lower 
down. Lest, however, we should appear to be giving too 
roseate a view of the Nile navigation, let us quote what is said 
by Sir Samuel Baker’s biographers as to the obstruction 
offered by the Sudd,—floating masses of vegetation :— 


“It would be tedious to follow Baker step by step in his voyage 
to the south, or to describe the countless difficulties that ob- 
structed it. His chief obstacle was that curious formation in the 
bed of the river, called the Sudd. The Nile up to the Sobat 
junction is a noble stream, offering few physical barriers to 
navigation ; but in ascending the river above this confluence, 
one enters ‘a region of immense flats and boundless marshes, 
through which the river winds in a labyrinth-like course for about 
750 miles to Gondokoro.’ This is the country, or rather one 
region of the Upper Nile, where the dreaded Sudd bars the way 
to the free navigation of the river: that is to say, it did when 
Baker arrived there, on his outward journey, and continued to do 
so until his return, when measures had been taken tu open-up 
the main channels of communication. The navigator who 
attempts to take his vessel or vessels through this ever-changing 
chaotic mass of floating vegetation is confronted by much the 
same obstacles and dangers as those which are found in the ice- 
packs of the North Polar regions :—‘The fabulous Styx,’ says 
Baker, ‘ must be a sweet rippling brook compared to this horrible 
creation. A violent wind, acting upon the high-waving plain of 
sugar-cane grass, may suddenly create a change; sometimes 
islands are detached by the gambols of a herd of hippopotami, 
whose rude rambles during the night break narrow lanes through 
the floating plains of water-grass, and separate large masses 
from the main body. The water, being pent-up by enormous 
dams of vegetation, mixed with mud and half-decayed matter, 
forms a chain of lakes of slightly-varying levels. ‘The sudden 
breaking of one dam would thus cause an impetuous rush of 
stream that might tear away miles of country, and entirely 
change the equilibrium of the floating masses.’ In short, the 
entire country under the régime of the Sudd resembles the bed of 








a desiccated lake, the drainage-waters of which 

finding fresh channels of efiluence, and ‘ania, pi 
depended on, except for light-draught vessels at the time of th 
highest floods. That time, unhappily, owing to delays, first t 
Cairo and afterwards at Khartum, had passed, when Bake 
attempted the passage of the Sudd through the channel of the 
Bahr Ez Zeréf (not of the main stream, which wag choked), 
between the Sobat junction and Shambeh.” )» 
Fortunately, however, Baker found means of keeping the 
Sudd’in order, and when he got a twin screw-steamer in. 
stead of a paddle-boat, he found that she was able to slip 
through the high grass without much difficulty, 


It would be unfair to deal with the book before us, and say 
nothing about Sir Samuel Baker’s personality. He was clearly 
a magnetic man. The natives greatly admired his pluck and 
resource. He never missed his aim, they noticed, and “when 
he shakes you, your teeth fall out.” He was a born leader 
of men,—a natural chieftain, and yet at the same time a man 
keenly alive to the movements of the age. He had an opinion, 
and generally a very shrewd opinion, ready on every con. 
ceivable subject, for all the world as if he were a professional 
leader-writer. Here is a part of what his biographers say in 
memory of his character :— 

‘Baker was a typical Englishman. He possessed in a marked 
degree the manly characteristics of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers 
grafted upon a mental vigour and receptiveness in complete 
harmony with the times in which he lived. He was inspired by 
the Past, but convinced by the Present. His character was cast 
in a heroic mould—a mould that, from its rarity, may be said) 
scarcely to exist; and the circumstances of his life enabled him 
to perform the work for which he was most fitted, though they 
may not have developed his utmost capacities. His extraordinary: 
versatility, amounting almost to genius, would have fitted him for 
other occupations than those in which he actually engaged: and it 
was greatly to be regretted that, having finished his active work 
by the time he reached the meridian, the latter half of his life 
shouid have been passed in comparative seclusion, though, as our 
readers will have noticed, not without benefit to the counsels of 
tie nation.” 

We wish we had space to say more of Sir Samuel Baker’s 
life, but this much must suffice. 

One word as to the two last-named books in the list at the 
foot of this article. They may be usefully read in conjunction: 
with the three first, by those who want to understand the 
African problem. The first, Mr. H. H. Johnson’s The River 
Congo, will show them what a remarkable position is held in 
Africa by that anomaly in international law, the Congo State. 
The other will enable them to realise how great are the 
opportunities for Colonial development obtained by France in 
Madagascar. She gets, since we have given her a free hand, 
an island continent unencumbered by a single boundary 
squabble, or chance of a boundary squabble, with any 
European Power. 





THE DUC DE LAUZUN.* 
Ir was a hard thing for Armand Louis de Gontaut, Comte de- 
Biron, and afterwards Duc de Lauzun, to be the handsomest 
and most popular man of the day of gallantry and license,— 
a spoiled pet of society and his own master at the age of 
fifteen, with a fortune of vast extent, and every quality that 
can please and charm, if he was to be expected in the days of 
posterity to conform to the standard of another time, So at 
all events thinks and argues his present biographer, M. 
Gaston Mangras, who vindicates him and even his famous 
memoirs, the authenticity of which he holds to be beyond dis- 
pute, as regards their truthfulness and accuracy alike in great 
events and trivial facts, in dates and times, and in all the 
details of Lauzun’s private life. We may perhaps credit the 
translator with M. Maugras’s simple conclusion that it is, “in 
his eyes, positive proof that Lauzun was the author of the 
MS., since he alone could have written it;” but it is certainly 
the very nature of the book and the character of the man 
which invest the memoirs with such absolute authenticity in 
his eyes. The volume before us, which is only the first in- 
stalment of a projected work, appears to be a sufficiently 
successful abridgment of its original. It is a very light and 
superficial form of chronique scandaleuse, more entertaining 
from the old interest always attaching to the names of 
Louis XV. and Du Barry, of Choiseul and the Princes de 
Ligne and Conti and the Minister Maupeou, and all the various 
heroes and heroines of that magnificent age, than from any- 
thing to attract attention in the character of Lauzun himself. 





al etre ih tsk ER 
* The Due de Lauzwn and the Court of Louis XV. From. the French of Gaston 
Maugras. London: Osgood, McIlvaine, and Oo, 1895, 
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We have the Prince de Talleyrand’s word for his having been 
“brilliant in every way, handsome, brave, generous, and 
witty; ” and Tersen’s, who was very intimate with him, that 
Lauzun’s was the noblest and loftiest soul he knew. In the 
pages of the book he appears as an ideal scapegrace, given to 
indiscriminate loving and indiscriminate fighting. The idol of 
drawing-rooms and country-houses, “ full of spirits and gaiety, 
ready for anything, and always contriving something for the 
entertainment of his uncle and the party at the chiteau: 
acting plays and charades, music, hunting, he excelled in 
them all. His conversation was delightful, full of subtlety 
and new views, of variety, enthusiasm, and above all of 
bewildering liveliness.” By the side of this description let 
us set the portrait of the Chancellor Maupeou, who owed his 
fortunes to Choiseul, and affected such devotion to him as to 
declare that he would never change his lodgings, because 
from the windows he could see the chimneys of the Minister’s 
hotel. He told every one that he wore the Duke’s livery in 
his heart. Meantime, he was doing all he could to ruin and 
supersede Choiseul, who merely admitted to knowing him to 
be a rascal. He bore on his countenance the plain stamp of 
a mean soul; but gifted with indomitable perseverance, 
audacious and unscrupulous, he hesitated at nothing to 
attain power, and provoked the following characteristic epitaph 
upon his unfortunate father :— 
“ Ci git un coquin 
Qui mourut de colére 


D’avoir fait un coquin 
Plus coquin que son pére.” 


From the characteristic gallery of portraits before us we may 
select another, that of Prince Louis de Rohan, the nephew 
and coadjutor of Cardinal de Rohan, famous in connection 
with the diamond necklace of Marie Antoinette. “If he was 
not an edifying priest, he was on the other hand a fascinating 
gentleman. He had a most pleasing face, with liveliness, 
grace, and matchless charm; his conversation, indeed, was 
frivolous and free, but so gay, so witty, so animated! He is 
nothing that he ought to be,” writes Madame de Genlis. 
“But he is as amiable as it is possible to be, apart from his 
position and character.” It is mostly characters like this 
that pass before us for review, illustrative enough of the 
brilliant and slippery society which ushered in the sombre days 
of the Revolution. Marie Antoinette is the heroine of more 
than one interesting episode in the book. Disgraced through 
the anger of the King and Madame du Barry, Choiseul had 
retired into the country, where, in spite of warnings from 
friends and the threats of the favourite, Lauzun persisted in 
visiting him. Coming back to Paris, he walked straight into 
the private ballroom at Versailles, where the Dauphiness 
was giving a Monday dance, her favourite theatricals being 
that year forbidden ; and among the first to go up to him and 
inquire after the fallen Minister was Marie Antoinette herself. 
“When next you see him,” she said, “tell him that I shall 
never forget what I owe him, and shall always take the 
sincerest interest in him.” Her high-mindedness won her 
general approbation, we are told, but Lauzun fell into complete 
disgrace, the King ignoring him. In justice to Madame du 
Barry it must be said that she appears in no unamiable light 
in M. de Gontaut’s pages, and that she did her utmost to con- 
ciliate Choiseul before she took part against him, the enmity 
on his side having been marked and bitter from the first, 
The loss of Choiseul, however, who was highly in favour with 
Maria Theresa, was the turning-point in the Dauphiness’s 
story. 

To ourselves not the least attractive part of the memoir 
is the part which deals with the social intercourse between 
France and England, which was then at its closest, far closer 
than it has ever been since. In society, at all events, the 
traditional antagonism between the races found small favour 
or expression then, and there is a passage which almost 
leads us to infer that the two nations have almost changed 
characters in some respects since that day. “ French society,” 
the author writes, “which was impenetrable to ordinary 
Frenchmen, was, on the other hand, very ready to welcome 
foreigners ; they were received, féted, and sought after; nay, 
no very conspicuous merit was requisite to enable them to 
win good opinions; the fact of being a foreigner was enough. 
To them the most aristocratic salons were freely opened. 
The English especially were in favour, and the fashion, 
Everything English was thought charming, and the French 


were gradually acquiring that Anglomania which a few years 
later invaded and possessed them entirely. But meanwhile, 
and before borrowing their habits and style of dress, their 
suicidal mania became epidemic in France, without our 
having, like the English, le spleen as an excuse.” Nowadays, 
it is English society which is open to foreigners, and closed to 
its own people; while in spite of le spleen and la fog also, 
suicide is more generally credited as a fashion originating 
chiefly beyond sea. Meantime Fox and Gibbon, Hume and 
Selwyn, and others were freely lionised in Parisian circles, 
and enjoyed their life prodigiously. Horace Walpole, how- 
ever, was the spoiled child of the circle, and loved to talk of 
his popularity, which did not prevent his writing to Gray 
that “several of the women are agreeable, and some of the 
men; but the latter are in general vain and ignorant.” He 
became érés French in his habits, he tells his correspondent; but 
his success seems rather less flattering when we remember 
that his most successful rival was David Hume, the most 
clumsy and common-looking of men, with “ French almost as 
incomprehensible as his English,” so that every one went 
into fits of laughter at everything he said, even without 
hearing it, and all the ladies must have him to assist at their 
toilet. 

The English ladies came in for much record and muek 
praise of their beauty and grace, but we cannot help 
questioning M. Maugras’s word for the authenticity of 
the Lauzun memoirs, when we find the best of them all 
figuring in the list of his conquests, and introduced 
apparently for little purpose besides. The beautiful Lady 
Sarah Bunbury, famous as Lady Sarah Lennox, we are to 
believe to have been so much in love with him, as to have 
invited him to her husband’s home in England, and then 
proposed to depart with him to Jamaica, where they might 
spend the rest of their lives with a rich and childless 
relation of hers, who would give them a home with pleasure. 
As he jumped at the proposal, she suggested with English 
caution that he should take time to consider. He did; 
and came to the conelusion that it was better not. She quite 
agreed with him, and though he fell unconscious to the floor, 
they remained friends ever afterwards. Remembering all 
that is told of Lady Sarah Lennox, we never heard a story 
we believe less. After this, the experiences of Lady Craven 
and others become quite commonplace; but we are, at all 
events, glad to hear that London could be as civil to Lauzun 
as Paris was to Horace Walpole, and gave him so many 
invitations that he did not know which way to turn. The 
book is, in short, a sad and strange one, edifying perhaps as 
the author scarcely intended. The picture of the death of 
Louis XV. is grimly told, like the whole of its weird suar- 
roundings. The hero danced and flirted and fought through 
life,—a careless type of a cavalier such as Sir Walter’s song 
describes :— 

“ He turned his charger as he spoke 
Upon the river shore, 
With ‘ Adieu for evermore, my dear, 

Adieu for evermore,’ ” 
Perhaps the most interesting of his lady-loves is the young: 
provincial whom, when called upon for a kind of Balaclava. 
charge upon a hostile squadron, he found riding at his side 
on a horse fleeter than his own, for the sheer excitement of 
the thing. But men lived very mich sooner and very much 
faster in those days. After a rapid perusal of such adven-~ 
tures of Lauzun’s in love and war and politics, it is wonderful 
to find that he is but twenty-seven when this instalment of 
his story ends, and about to embark upon another volume in 
the new character of a diplomatist abroad. 





MR. HADOW’S MUSICAL ESSAYS.* 
WueEn Mr. Hadow published his first volume of Studies in 
Modern Music a couple of years ago, it was remarked of him 
by a leading contemporary that “he is a Fellow of Worcester 
College, but there is no trace of amateurishness in the treat- 
ment of his subjects.” This quaintly worded sentence, while 
strictly true, may be taken to illustrate the view that prevails 
in certain quarters that only professional musicians have any 
right to discourse about music. As a matter of fact, there 
are probably very few professional musical critics in this 
country who are technically as well equipped as Mr. Hadow, 








* Studies in Modern Music. Second Series. By W. H. Hadow, M.A. With 
Four Portraits on Copper. London: Seeley and Co, 
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‘and certainly none who can surpass him in the fine literary 
quality of his work or the breadth of his culture. 

The composers dealt with in the present volume are Chopin, 
Dvordk, and Brahms, and, as before, Mr. Hadow adopts the 
method of giving in each case a biographical sketch, followed 
by a critical estimate. In the case of Chopin, the dispas- 
sionateness of Mr. Hadow’s attitude may be evidenced from 
the fact that he entirely acquits George Sand of the charges 
of heartlessness and treachery levelled against her by so many 
of her compatriots; and certainly the testimony of Matthew 
Arnold, of Sainte-Beuve, of Heine, and of the Brownings, is 
not lightly to be discarded. With regard to Chopin’s début in 
Paris we are glad to be able to answer a question as to the 
names of the five pianists who assisted him on that memorable 
occasion. Mr. Hadow gives four, and speculates who the 
fifth might be. The fifth, as we happen to know, was George 
Osborne, the popular Irish composer and pianist, the intimate 
friend of Berlioz and Chopin, who died only last year in 
London. Mr. Hadow notes the curious fact about Chopin, 
that although his inspiration was facile, he revised his MSS. 
with a conscientiousness that amounted to positive self- 
torture, and then, directly his work was printed, adopted 
an attitude of indifference, with the result that no composer 
has allowed so many misprints to pass unnoticed. As Mr. 
Hadow puts it, “he took so long making up his mind, that 
when he had once arrived at a decision, he accepted it as the 
end of his responsibilities.” It is curious also, as Mr. Hadow 
points out, that, though fond of teaching, he never formed 
a famous pupil. But then his favourite pupils were mostly 
amateurs; and more than that, Chopin’s playing, like 
his music, seems to have been something unique and in- 
communicable. He stood alone, “as the nightingale sings.” 
The concluding appreciation is full of acute and felicitous 
passages, notably that in which Mr. Hadow traces the 
influence exerted on Chopin by the music of his native land. 
His comparative indifference to the requirements of key 
relationship is ingeniously attributed to this cause. The Polish 
folk-songs are not written in our modern scale; “as a Pole 
he approached our western key system from the outside.” 
Excellent, again, is the remark that of all musicians he is 
most at the mercy of his interpreters, while “the extra- 
ordinary tact and intelligence with which he employs his 
medium” is happily illustrated by the observation that 
Chopin “ bas almost entirely escaped the sacrilegious hand of 
the transcriber.” As a specimen alike of Mr. Hadow’s style 
and of his insight, we may quote the striking passage which 
concludes this chapter :— 

“To sum up, Chopin can claim no place amongst the few 
greatest masters of the world. He lacks the dignity, the breadth, 
the high seriousness of Palestrina and Bach and Beethoven; he 
mo more ranks beside them than Shelley beside Shakespeare, or 
Andrea beside Michael Angelo. But to say this is not to 
disparage the value of the work that he has done. If he be not 
of the ‘di majorum gentium,’ he is none the less of the Immortals, 
filled with a supreme sense of beauty, animated by an emotional 
impulse as keen as it was varied, and upholding an ideal of technical 
perfection at a time when it was in danger of being lost by the 
poets, or degraded by the virtuosi. In certain definite directions he 
has enlarged the possibilities of the art, and though he has, for- 
tunately founded no school—for the charm of his music is wholly 
personal—yet in a thousand indirect ways he has influenced the 
work of his successors. At the same time, it is not as a pioneer 
that he elicits our fullest admiration. We hardly think of him 
as marking a stage in the general course and progress of artistic 
history, but rather as standing aside from it, unconscious of his 
relation to the world, preoccupied with the fairyland of his own 
creations. The elements of myth and legend that have already 
gathered round his name may almost be said to find their counter- 
parts in his music; it is ethereal, unearthly, enchanted, an echo 
from the melodies of Kubla Khan, It is for this reason that he 
ean only make his complete appeal to certain moods and certain 
temperaments. The strength of the hero is as little his as the 
vulgarity of the demagogue ; he possesses an intermediate king- 
dom of dreams, an isle of fartasy, where the air is drowsy with 
perfume, and the woods are bright with butterflies, and the long 
gorges run down to meet the sea. If his music is sometimes 
visionary, at least it is all beautiful; offering, it may be, no 
response to the deeper questions of our lite, careless if we 
approach it with problems which it is in no mind to resolve, but 
fascinating in its magic if we are content to submit our imagina- 
tion to the spell. ..... There have been higher ideals in Music, 
but not one that has been more clearly seen or more consistently 
followed. There have been nobler messages, but none delivered 
with a sweeter or more persuasive eloquence.” 


The study of Dvorak is especially welcome in that it 
supplies a regrettable omission from Mr. Fuller-Maitland’s 
otherwise excellent book on the modern German masters. 








—_——_ 


Some idea of the thoroughness with which Mr. Hadow hag 
acquitted himself of this task may be gathered from the fact 
that he has not only visited the birthplace of the composer, 
but studied contemporary documents in the libraries of 
Prague, and examined the MS. scores of Dvordk’s operas 
at the Czech National Theatre in the Bohemian capital. The 
account of Dvorik’s youth and early years is, in consequence, 
much fuller than any that has yet appeared in English, and, 
in particular, contains an excellent sketch of the Bohemian 
Renaissance, which, for practical purposes, dates from the 
return of Smétana in 1860. The fuil history of Dvorik’s 
first opera is an episode perhaps unique in the annals of the 
art. First of all the music, written @ la Wagner, was pro- 
nounced impossible. Whereon Dvorak wrote an entirely new 
musical version. The opera was produced, but failed because 
the play could not be acted. Finally, Dvorik secured a new 
librettist, and all went well. But Mr. Hadow refrains from what 
to us is the obvious comment, that the whole story is only one 
of many evidences of the singular limitations by which Dvorak 
ishampered. The plain fact is that there never was a modern 


' musician of genius of less literary culture than Dvorak, and 


it is rather strange that a critic of such considerable literary 
gifts as Mr. Hadow should have failed to emphasise this 
notorious failing. We cannot agree, again, with Mr. Hadow’s 
view that “our own reputation” is chiefly to blame for the 
failure of Dvorak’s “ St. Ludmila,” which is largely dominated 
by the influence of Handel and Mendelssohn. If a composer 
deliberately writes to please the taste of his audience and 
fails, he has only himself to thank for the untoward results of 
bearing false witness to himself. The final “ appreciation ” is 
full of acute observations, as, for example, when Mr. Hadow 
notes how in Dvorak the sense of colour preponderates over 
the sense of outline, or points out that Dvorak is “the one 
solitary instance of a composer who adopts the chromatic 
scale as unit, who regards all notes as equally related.” 
It is rather disappointing to find that Mr. Hadow excludes 
from his purview Dvordk’s most recent compositions, for 
his criticism on the principle involved in Dvordk’s sensa- 
tional use of negro melodies in symphony and chamber music, 
would be well worth reading. But with this deduction, the 
essay is instructive as well as sympathetic. For the chapter 
on Brahms, which concludes the volume, we have nothing but 
praise. Mr. Hadow strikes a true note when, in mentioning 
Brahms’s advent in Vienna, he says, “Men were glad to 
welcome a new genius of conspicuous power and encyclopaedic 
knowledge, who never spoke of himself, who never wrote a 
line in his own defence, who never attacked an opponent or 
depreciated a rival.” Apropos of Brahms’s happy audacity 
in building his “‘ Academic” overture—written as the Thesis 
for his Degreein Philosophy at Breslan—on several well-known 
student-songs, Mr. Hadow observes, “ Not even Brahms could 
offer, as a Doctor’s exercise at Oxford or Cambridge, a work 
based on the melodies with which our own studious youth 
beguiles its leisure moments.” Brahms would not, if he 
could ; but after Dvordk’s recent exploits one can quite easily 
imagine his writing an overture on “ After the Ball.” 

We may conclude this necessarily imperfect survey of a 
singularly interesting and suggestive book with a couple 
of instances of Mr. Hadow’s felicitous critical insight. 
“ Berlioz,” he says in one passage, “took Beethoven for his 
master, but it was as a poet, not as a musician.” “ Many 
composers,” he observes, “ become commonplace when they try 
to be simple: they can only seize our attention with an effort, 
with some special trick of colour or contrast. Brahms, who 
has at his command every shade in the whole gamut of colour, 
can make an abiding masterpiece with a few strokes in black 
and white.” 





CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION.* 


Mr. Bensamin JONES has been, and is probably still, a can- 
didate for Parliamentary honours. A Cabinet Minister ushers 
his work into the world. The Clarendon Press prints and 
publishes it. Signs of the times, surely, when the London 
manager of a great Manchester trading society can win for 
himself such a position, having no claim to college training. 
How many departed Deans of Christchurch—to say nothing 
of other Oxford potentates—must have turned in their graves 
at the news! And the work is one, no doubt, up to a certain 





* Co-operative Production. By Benjamin Jones. With Prefatory Note by the 
Right Hon. A. H. Dyke Acland, M.P. 2 vols. Oxford; Clarendon Press. 194. 
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point, of solid merit, and which will have to be taken account 
of by all who deal with its subject in future. But in so 
doing—whilst acquitting Mr. Jones of all intentional unfair- 
ness towards other forms of co-operative production—it must 
be borne in mind that by his position he represents that form 
in which production is only so far co-operative that it is 
carried on by an association of consumers for their own 
benefit, the actual producers being as such mere receivers 
of wages. To many, that form of production does not 
appear to deserve the name of co-operation. Grant that 
the workers receive good wages, work uuder good sanitary 
conditions, and are otherwise well treated; they are in no 
other position than any who work under a benevolent master, 
firm, or company; the old antagonism of interests between 
the wages-payer and the wages-receiver subsists; the greatest 
of social discords remains unsolved. With this unavoidable 
bias in favour of the consumer every failure of co-operative 
production on other bases must necessarily present itself to 
Mr. Jones’s mind as a foregone conclusion; thorough success 
in such cases he could not admit without condemning himself 
and his employers. 

His book, indeed, it must be admitted, except when it deals 
with the bodies with which he is himself connected, produces 
much the effect of a literary cemetery, with memento mori in- 
scribed on every grave for the benefit of those who come after. 
The custodian of the cemetery is solemnly conscious-of bis 
fanereal office. In recording the careers of the departed ones 
he never demeans himself by a smile. The gloom of the 
volumes is indeed preceded by a sunny introductory sketch, 
showing the magnitude of the co-operative movement generally, 
and, above all, that of the two co-operative wholesale societies. 
Moreover, in the final chapter, whilst Mr. Jones avows his 
belief that “the best form of democratic organisation is 
where the people are combined together on the basis of 
consumption; where, for their services as capitalists, or as 
workers, the members are remunerated by the payment of 
such fixed interest and wages as the majority of the members 
of these organisations consider to be just, and where all the 
members receive the goods produced, or the services rendered, 
at the exact cost of producing the goods or supplying the 
services; ” yet he considers that “ where there are people who 
will not or cannot join in these co-operative efforts, though 
they are willing to have transactions with co-operators, and 
co-operators are desirous of transacting business with them 
...... the best form of co-operation is for the people with 
capital to join with the people who wish to be employed, in 
forming democratic associations for mutual benefit, to carry 
on business with those people who are unable or unwilling to 
become co-operators ;” and “as in these last-mentioned cases 
each of the four contributors to the business—viz., the seller, 
the capitalist, the worker, and the buyer—helps to build 
up the fund commonly known as ‘profit,’ each is entitled 
to a share of it;” though “ there can be no harm, either as a 
matter of principle or as a matter of practice, in any one of the 
four contracting to let any of the others have the profit, so long 
as the contract is made voluntarily, and with full knowledge 
of what is being done, as well as of what the results of the action 
will be.” The meaning of which not over-lucid deliverance 
appears to be that, until consumers are prepared to carry on 
any branch of production for their own benefit, benevolent 
employers may do so, sharing profits with their capitalist 
backers, their workmen, and their customers, or allowing the 
whole to go to any of the three classes, or keeping the whole 
in their own pockets. But does not the worker help to build 
up the fund commonly known as “dividend” in a consumers’ 
association for productive purposes? Is the saving in such 
cases, so to speak, anything else than an inverted profit? 
And is it likely to conduce to the success of the co-operative 
movement that the worker should be told,—“From an 
ordinary employer you are, in principle, entitled to your 
wages, and something more; from a co-operative body, to 
your wages, and not a farthing beyond ” P 

It is, however, but justice to Mr. Jones to say that he looks 
forward, up to a certain point at least, to production by local 
communities, or by the community at large :— 

“The nation, being itself the consumer or user, should under- 
take to perform for itself, as part of the ordinary functions of 
Government, everything that is required to be done, if the thing 
required is wanted in sufficiently large quantities to justify the 


formation of an establishment for doing it...... The County 
Councils and Municipalities would organise their own services, 





instead of employing private firms, wherever the work to be done 
was sufficiently important to warrant them in doing so; and in 
cases where each had similar wants, which in themselves are too 
small to be supplied by a local establishment, the local authorities 
should combine in establishing a joint-department; or the Im- 
perial Government should do the work for them. After the nation 
and the local authorities have co-operated for the performance of 
all the services that the citizens have deemed it desirable for them 
to undertake, the voluntary co-operative associations of consumers, 
both individualistic and federal, come into use to fill up the gaps 
and vacancies that have been left. And finally, after them, 
should come the associations of people with capital, and people 
without capital but willing to work, who should co-operate to 
supply or exchange services with those people who do not wish to 
co-operate or who are in a position, which will occur while society 
is in a state of transition, where they cannot co-operate. But 
this imperfect form must be prepared to give way to the more per- 
fect form of co-operation by the consumer, as soon as the people left 
outside the co-operative ranks are willing to be enrolled in them.” 

Logically, Mr. Jones’s ideal is that of a State the sole 
owner of property and sole employer of labour. Nor can 
there be any doubt that the sphere both of State and muni- 
cipal action, is perceptibly widening, and so far, it would 
appear, beneficially. But those who entertain such an ideal, 
as well as those who do not, should alike bear in mind that 
man does not become an angel by being elected on a County 
Council, or even called to a seat in the Cabinet; that municipal 
bodies have ere this been nests of corruption, and Houses of 
Parliament not less so; and that the fight for righteousness 
wil not be less necessary, to whatever extent the machinery 
of human society may be perfected, simply because that 
machinery works on human material, by human power. 

In the meanwhile, notwithstanding Mr. Jones’s unfavourable 
accounts of co-operative production, when based on any 
interest other than that of the consumer, a table published in 
the first number of Labour Copartnership shows that in 1893 
there were in England fifty-nine such societies (ten of them 
twenty years old and upwards), having £310,459 capital, and 
doing a trade of £633,034, these figures not including 
establishments under the control of capitalists who share 
profits with their workmen. The Report of the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies for 1893 shows moreover 
that, out of ninety-two new societies registered during the 
year, “thirty-five were of the productive class,” as against 
forty of “the ordinary distributive stores;” so that, as 
respects new societies, the two classes are almost on a level. 

Criticism in detail of a work so crammed with facts as that 
of Mr. B. Jones, would be impossible. One misstatement, 
made twice over, though Mr. Jones admits it to have been 
contradicted already, must not however be overlooked. 
He states of the older Christian Socialist movement, that 
the promoters “gave up the task in despair.” Considering 
that when the “ Association for Promoting Industrial and 
Provident Societies” determined for the time to confine its 
work to education, several of the co-operative bodies estab- 
lished by it were still in existence and flourishing, such despair 
would hardly have been justified. The fact was that the 
Association, through the Co-operative Conference called by 
itself in 1852, had brought into existence another body, the 
Committee appointed by that conference, which was assuming 
the direction of the co-operative movement, and that the 
Executive Committee of the Association had reported its 
opinion “that two bodies, one of them chosen by the Co- 
operative Societies, the other self-appointed, cannot under- 
take the same functions without the risk of frequent clashing, 
and of both becoming inefficient;” and as the Conference 
Committee had expressly adopted the principles of the Asso- 
ciation, the latter retired from the field, suspending sine die 
its business meetings. 

Whilst quoting from the Christian Socialist and Journal of 
Association, Mr. Jones does not seem to be aware of the 
existence of the Co-operative Commercial Circular, latterly 
Co-operative Circular, a monthly journal (1853-54), from 
which the last details above given are derived. Nor does 
he mention among the productive associations of the past 
the London Co-operative Cabinetmakers Society (represented 
at the Co-operative Congress of 1869), a body established 
mainly out of the resources of its own members, which did 
excellent work during the lifetime of its first manager, Mr. E. 
Meads, but could not maintain itself after his death. The 
“City Working Tailors Association” mentioned on p. 115 of 
Vol. L, was also succeeded in after years by another, which 
did good work. But the subject is one so vast that absolute 
completeness in dealing with it is impossible. 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 

Mrs. Lynn Linton, in the persistency of her attack upon 
the New Woman, is, to say the least, in danger of over- 
shooting the mark and seriously injuring the cause which 
she professes to have at heart. It may, we suppose, be taken 
for granted that some measure of caricature is essential to 
the effectiveness of the polemical novel, and therefore to 
grumble at its presence would be unreasonable. It musts 
however, be caricature proper,—a heightening and accentuation 
of features which do exist; not mere travesty, which is the 
horse-play, as opposed to the art, of intellectual falsification, 
and is related to true satire as the bludgeon is related to the 
rapier. Mrs. Lynn Linton’s One Too Many was an impeach- 
ment of what is called the “ higher education ” of women, and 
the girls who had been subjected to the new culture were 
represented as being either victims of an unwholesome 
sentimentalism or proficients in cigar-smoking, dram-drink- 
ing, and the ready use of music-hall and stable slang. 
Those who knew the real thing somehow failed to 
catch the likeness, and another failure is in store 
Jor them as they read the volumes of In Haste and 
at Leisure, where the members of the Pioneer and other 
propagandist feminine clubs are treated as were the students 
of Girton, Bedford College, and Somerville Hall in the pre- 
ceding story. Our own opinion of the associations satirised 
is that they are in a few respects useful, in many respects 
silly, and in almost all respects harmless,—indeed, service- 
able as intellectual and emotional safety-valves. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, however, will have nothing to say to any such 
Laodicean discrimination of judgment. To her they are 
nothing less than centres of social and moral contamination, 
and so, as one of her Girton girls would say, she “goes for 
them blindfold.” The story deals mainly with the doings and 
misdoings—especially the latter—of one Phebe Barrington. 
At the opening of the story she is simply a feather-headed 
girl of sixteen, who is silly enough to run away from home in 
order to be married toa boy who has not attained his majority. 
The young husband—a worthy though foolish fellow—is packed 
off to Africa for six years by his angry parents, and during his 
absence the child-wife is induced to become a member of the 
Excelsior Club. It is at this point that Mrs. Lynn Linton 
rises to the height of her great argument, and never once 
does she sink to the commonplace ground of observed fact. 
Phebe, under the influence of the Excelsiorites, is rapidly 
transformed from a silly girl into a perfect—and utterly 
dncredible—fiend of a woman; but her fiendishness is so 
atterly unnatural that, instead of its being revolting, it is 
almost farcical. Neither Phebe’s public nor her private 
appearances have the stamp of reality; she is simply a 
marionette playing the part assigned to the New Woman by 
the comic papers; and we can see the jerking of the wires 
which produce each contortion. This is a pity, for the new 
developments of militant femininity provide material for 
good satire; and unfortunately the book consists not of 
satire, but of clumsy invective. 

Mr. Grant Allen provides much pleasanter reading when 
he is bent simply upon telling a story, than when he is 
endeavouring to solve a social problem; and people who 
fought shy of The Woman Who Did, need not fear to find 
anything but very capital entertainment in Under Sealed 
Orders, It is one of its author’s most interesting stories, and 
though one might have said beforehand that Nihilist plots, 
considered as narrative material, are in some danger of being 
overdone, the latest story of this kind adds to its other merits 
the merit of inventive freshness. The head of the firm of 
Mortimer and Co., the well-known Bond Street photographers, 
whocalls himself Mr. Hayward, is really Prince Ruric Brassoff, 
an exile from Russia, and head of the great Nihilist organisa- 
tion. He has for ward a young Russian who is known as Owen 
Cazalet, and he has arranged for this youth a diplomatic 
career which is to find its crown and climax in the 
“removal” of the Czar. Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
Owen falls in love with a charming young Greek lady, who 
has little difficulty in persuading him to forego the doubtful 
honour of figuring in the list of patriotic assassins; but 





* 1.) In Haste andat Leisure. By E. Lynn Linton. 3 vols. London: W. Heine- 
meann.——(2.) Under Sealed Orders, By Grant Allen. 3 vols. London: Chatto 
and Windus.—(3.) A Great Responsibility. 


By Marguerite Bryant. 3 vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. —(4.) Lucilla : an Experiment. By Alice Spinner. 
2 vols. London: Kegan Pan!, Trench, Triibner, and Co.—(5) The Banishment 
of Jessop Blythe. By Joseph Hatton, London: Hutchinson and Co.——(6.) The 
Tatended, By H, De Vere Stacpooie, London: Kiehard #entley and Son. 





this decision only removes one danger to introduce another, 
as the young man by abandoning his mission has exposed him. 
self to instant death at the hands of the Nihilists. Hayward 
advises, or rather orders, him to escape their vengeance bya 
suicide whieh shall have the look of accident, and to this 
extraordinary proposal the young man—who thoroughly 
enjoys his life, and has just become betrothed to a beautiful 
and noble girl—assents with a perfectly incredible readinegs, 
At this point, even Mr. Grant Allen’s skill is powerless to 
compel our belief, though Mr. Hayward’s wild scheme 
prepares the way for a couple of really powerful and ex. 
citing chapters, from which the story hurries rapidly to a 
dénouement, the nature of which it would be unfair to 
indicate. Nihilist novels are inevitably somewhat sombre 
affairs; but this particular novel is brightened most 
pleasantly and admirably by the story of an experi. 
ment in co-operative housekeeping made by Sacha Cazalet 
and a couple of girl-friends, with the assistance of two 
of the inferior sex who, so to speak, act as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. This part of the book is full of 
good humour in both senses of the epithet; and though Mr, 
Grant Allen is often painfully “new,” he is good enough to 
make a concession to Philistine weakness, in the shape of an 
old-fashioned, cheerful close. For this relief, and for a story 
which is bright and readable all through, much thanks. 


A Great Responsibility is a very clever and agreeable narra- 
tive comedy; and if Miss Marguerite Bryant be a young 
novelist (her name is certainly new to us), she is a writer from 
whom something good may reasonably be expected. True, the 
story drags a little here and there, perhaps because Miss Bryant 
has introduced too many subordinate, non-essential characters, 
and we are strongly of opinion that it would have been a more 
nearly faultless book had it been compressed into two volumes 
instead of being expanded into three; but then this may be 
said of novels written by authors with ten times Miss 
Bryant’s experience, so it does not count for much. The 
general outlines of the story are fairly familiar. Sir Cecil 
Lestrange is bitterly disappointed when the posthumous 
child of his only son turns out to be a girl instead of a boy; 
but being a brave and resourceful old gentleman, he sets 
himself to do the best he can to mend matters. If the last 
of the Lestranges is unfortunately feminine by nature, she 
shall at any rate be made, as far as is possible, masculine by 
training; and so when the girl reaches the age of sixteen, 
he engages not an elderly governess or chaperon, but a 
youthful tutor who, during hours of work, is addressed 
by his pupil as “Mr. Treconner,” but in hours of re- 
creation more familiarly and comradely—if we may invent 
an adverb—as “Arthur.” Of course there is only one 
possible end to a novel with such a beginning, so we 
wait serenely and patiently for the inevitable wedding 
at the end of the third volume; but the book is made 
interesting not by mere sequence of incident, but by one 
admirable piece of portraiture. In Cecil Lestrange, Miss 
Bryant has been wonderfully successful in depicting the 
triumph of nature over education, and yet in representing 
that triumph as partial rather than complete,—just as it 
certainly would be in real life. In tastes and habits Cecil is 
much more of a boy than of a girl—for example, she is much 
more interested in horses than in county gossip—but at the 
centre the essential feminine nature remains not merely 
unspoiled, but practically unchanged. The mental attitude 
of the country-bred girl, with her exceptional training, 
towards the sophistication and unreality of fashionable 
London society, rather reminds us of the delicious naiveté 
of Mr. Besant’s most charming heroine, Phillis Fleming; but 
Cecil has a fine individuality of her own, and she would 
confer attractiveness upon a much poorer novel than A Great 
Responsibility. 

The first book of the lady who chooses to be known 
as “Alice Spinner,” published some months ago in the 
“Pseudonym Library,” testified to the author’s intimate 
knowledge of West Indian life, especially the life of the 
coloured half-breeds who form such an important part of the 
population of the larger islands. A Study in Colour was, how- 
ever, little more than a series of clever sketches, but in 
Lucilla the writer tries her hand at a novel proper with a very 
fair measure of success. The “experiment” of the sub-title 
is made by Miss Lucilla St. John, who has gone out from 
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the feminine coloured pupils of the Grove Hill College, an 
educational institution under the control of the Colonial 
Government. Lucilla herself is not in the least interesting, 
nor is she meant to be so. She is simply a narrow-brained, 
shallow- hearted, indolent, and ill-conditioned girl, who 
finds it impossible either cheerfully to reconcile herself, 
or uncomplainingly to resign herself, to the conditions 
of her new life; and so when at a Government 
ball she meets with the vain, showy, talkative, and 
fairly wealthy half-breed Da Costa, whose one ambition is 
to contract a “ white” alliance, we know what the nature of 
her experiment will be. The story of Lucilla’s marriage, and 
of what followed upon it, is certainly dismal enough, but it 
is not less certainly interesting, and it has the merit of being 
instructive as well, for probably not one in a thousand 
English readers has any conception of the nature and in- 
tensity of West Indian race-antipathy, or of the social 
penalties which fall upon the head of any one—especially of 
any woman—who is bold or reckless enough to pass from one 
to the other of the hostile camps. The pictures of West 
Indian society in all shades are exceedingly clever, and the 
love-story of the middle-aged Miss Gale and the elderly 
numismatist, Mr. Ferguson, pleasantly relieves a tale which 
without it might have been a little too grim for perfect 
pleasure. 

It was once cleverly said of a well-known living novelist— 
and there was as much truth in the saying as is generally to 
be found in any mot of epigrammatic satire—that he “always 
writes at the top of his voice.” We have been more than once 
reminded of this criticism in reading Mr. Joseph Hatton’s latest 
novel, The Banishment of Jessop Blythe. It is a Derbyshire 
romance, in which some good raw material is skilfully and 
entertainingly manipulated, but its style is to that of ordinary 
literature what the style of the Daily Telegraph is to that 
of ordinary capable journalism; it is a style which reminds 
us a little too often of the “interview” and the “descriptive 
article.” This would not matter much if these idiosyncrasies 
only affected the sensibilities of literary connoisseurs, but 
not unfrequently they obviously impair the lifelikeness of the 
narrative in a manner which can be immediately detected, 
even by the uncritical novel-reader. For example, in the 
attempt to give vivacity and colour to the early love-pas- 
sages of Geoffrey Lathkill and Adser Blythe, the man is 
made to talk like an emancipated ’Arry and the girl like a 
rustic ’Arriet, Mr. Hatton’s intention all the time being to 
represent the former as a chivalrous gentleman, and the 
latter as a girl endowed with Nature’s own inimitable refine- 
ment. Indeed, the conversations are generally weak, and 
the point is that their weakness is due to the attempt to 
make them strong; Mr. Hatton has tried so hard to be 
effective that he has overstepped the mark, and has become 
strained and unreal. Still, the story has that vivacity which 
atones for a good many sins, though from a trained workman 
like Mr. Hatton we expect something of finish as well. 
Whether the socialist community of rope-makers in the Peak 
Cavern is an invention or a discovery, the present writer 
cannot tell, for his knowledge of Castleton was acquired in 
one day’s hasty visit a good many years ago; but whether 
imagined or found, it makes capital material. Indeed, it is 
rather too good, because it provides an opening which it is 
difficult to write up to, and Mr. Hatton does not quite over- 
come the difficulty. Consequently The Banishment of Jessop 
Blythe is not one of its author’s best books, but Mr. Hatton, 
even at his second or third best, is never dull. 


The Intended—and we may remark in passing that the title 
seems a conundrum with no possible answer—is simply a 
literary nightmare; and we are inclined to think that the 
literary nightmare has no possible justification save when, 
as in some of the creepy stories of Edgar Poe, it has 
manifest genius behind it. There is no genius behind Mr. 
Stacpoole’s wild invention, though there is a good deal of 
cleverness, which, we venture to think, might have been 
exploited to much better purpose. A young man suddenly 
finds himself penniless, and is in consequence contemplating 
suicide. In his despair he is persuaded to exchange identities 
with an apparently wealthy stranger who bears an extraor- 
dinary personal resemblance to himself, speedily making the 
discovery that the stranger is his own half-brother, and that 
in assuming his name and position he has saddled himself with 
a burden of the most horrible infamy. Mr. Stacpoole certainly 





manages to excite our curiosity as to the manner in which Roger 
Jeffries will extricate himself from the net in which events 
have entangled him; but the story has not that minimum of 
imaginative coherence and credibility which is essential even 
to the most fantastic work of invention. Most of the 
reflective obiter dicta with which Mr. Stacpoole embroiders his 
narrative are pretentious and valueless, though occasionally 
he hits upon a good thing, such as the remark that “the 
man with a fixed idea becomes either a lunatic or a power.” 
The Intended strikes us as being one of those crude, clever, 
juvenile performances on which it is very unsafe to hazard a 
prediction of the author’s fature. Mr. Stacpoole may do 
much or he may do nothing; and in neither case shall we be 
surprised. If a hopeful enthusiast says that the chances are 
in favour of the “much,” we will not take the responsibility 
of contradicting him. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The History of Canada. By William Kingsford, LL.D. Vol. VII. 
(1779-1807.) (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Dr. Kingsford 
continues to carry on his monumental work on the history of 
Canada. He remarks, we see in his preface, that the book has 
not been hospitably received in this country. The newspapers 
have been appreciative; but, if we read the somewhat vague 
language of the preface aright, it has not met with an adequate 
sale among those who might have been expected to welcome it. 
“It has been considered worthy of notice by an extremely 
limited number of those who have to safeguard the union of the 
component parts of the Empire.” We greatly regret that the 
author should have had reason to make this complaint. It is 
scarcely a book for the ordinary buyer. This is the seventh 
volume, and two more will be required before the history can be 
brought down to the union of the two Canadas (1841). This is 
not too much for the subject, but private shelves, not to speak of 
private houses, are not equal to the demand. Nevertheless, 
there must be public, or quasi-public, institutions enough 
to give the book an adequate support. That there are 
some highly interesting things in the book—things that it 
would be difficult to find elsewhere—need hardly be said. How 
few people in England, to take one instance, are aware that the 
people of Vermont entered into serious negotiations with British 
authorities for reunion to the Old Country! On the question of 
the Maine Boundary, again, Dr. Kingsford has something to say, 
and he very properly illustrates it with a map. How the British 
Commissioner ever assented to an arrangement so manifestly 
preposterous it is now difficult to understand, except by remem- 
bering that there was much “ Little England” feeling in those 
days. However, the discredit that attaches to the United States 
in the matter is ten times greater than anything that can be laid 
to the charge of Lord Ashburton. Daniel Webster knew that he 
was pushing a false claim. The maps in his possession demon- 
strated its injustice. 

An Election Journal, 1892. By “M.” (Remington and Co.)— 
This book is intended to picture the changes of fortune, the 
fluctuations of hope and fear, which an observer would have seen 
in the General Election of 1892. These are given well enough, 
but the whole is “ancient history” now. We are looking on, not 
back, and are speculating what the election of 1895—if such 
should happen—may bring forth. Still there are interesting items 
in it, as when we read again the prophecies that were confidently 
made before the election. Mr. Gladstone himself confidently 
reckoned upon 154 majority; Mr. Herbert Gladstone “ went one 
better,” and expected 170. Perhaps he was thinking of his own 
majority at Leeds, which, indeed, was just about double. It is 
curious to note that Lord Randolph Churchill was the first 
Member returned. 

Commercial Geography. By E.C.K.Gonner, M.A. (Macmillan.) 
—Professor Gonner arranges his volume in an instructive and 
effective way. After an introductory chapter defining his subject, 
and another in which he deals with “Leading Physical and 
Political Influences,” he proceeds to speak of the conditions 
which belong to the production of articles of commerce, These 
products are divided in Part II. as to their nature. The Third 
Part regards the subject from the geographical point of view, 
the various countries being taken in order. Under the head of 
“The United Kingdom,” for instance, we hear what we manu- 
facture, export, and import. We have not seen a manual in which 
the subject has been more scientifically, and therefore more use- 
fully, treated.——Another valuable work on the same subject is 
Elementary Commercial Geography, by Hugh Robert Mill, D.Sc., 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged (Cambridge University 








Press). 
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Total Eclipses of the Sun. By Mabel Loomis Todd. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is the first volume of the ‘‘ Colum- 
bian Knowledge Series,” appearing under the editorship of 
Professor Todd. Mrs. Todd disclaims the idea of writing for 
astronomers. She has endeavoured to give “ very unprofessional 
information to those without technical knowledge.” However 


this may be, her book is certainly the book of a very well informed’ 


person, though it is written with a certain sparkle and liveliness 
of which the expert is seldom capable. A more convenient sum- 
mary of all that the outside student of astronomy can want to 
know could not be found.——We may mention a volume dealing 
with an interesting speciality, On Hail, by the Hon. Rollo 
Russell (Edward Stanford). Mr. Russell gives both facts and 
theories, putting together a great mass of information. 

A Glossary of Terms used in Heraldry. (James Parker.)—This is 
described as a “ new edition” on the title-page; but the explana- 
tion offered by the author, who combines with this office that of 
publisher, shows that it is substantially a new b' *. The original 
work was published fifty years ago by Mr. F_ xer’s father, and 
the attempt to revise it was found practically to demand a 
rewriting. This has been done, and the work may now take its 
place as a book of reference on the subject. 

Half-Hours with Bunyan’s Pilgriin’s Progress. By John Burbidge. 
(J. A. Thompson, Liverpool.)—Canon Burbidge has studied the 
great allegory with much care, and builds upon it diseourses 
which may be read with interest and profit. We cannot say that 
his reflections and teaching always please us. Bunyan’s religion 
was in some respects better than his theology. 





We have received the Fifth and Sixth volumes of Cambrian 
Minstrelsy (Alawon Gwalia), the Music edited and harmonised by 
Joseph Parry, Mus.D.; the Words, in English and Welsh, by 
David Rowlands, B.A. (T. C. and E. C. Jack, Edinburgh). The 
two volumes contain together sixty-four songs, &., and nearly as 
many more airs. The work is now complete. 


Booxs Recrtvep.--The Halo of Life, by Rev. Harry Wilson 
(Skeffington and Son); The Mummer, and other Poems, by H. 
Gatlyn (E. Stock); National Viands, a la Mode, by Mrs. De Salis 
(Longmans) ; History of Kent for the Young, by H. F. Abell (Houl- 
ston); God and Christ, by Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. (P. Green) ; 
Heine in Art and Letters (W. Scott); Daily Footsteps in the 
Church’s Path (Rivington, Percival, and Co.); Essays on Veyeta- 
rianism, by A. F. Hills (Ideal Publishing Union); The Eucharist, 
by an ex-Priest (Simpkin) ; Gain or Loss ? by the Rev. B. J. Snell 
(James Clarke and Co.); Borderland Fancies, by Eva Boulton 
(Field and Tuer); Evolution and the Religion of the Future, by 
Anna Swanwick (P. Green); Labour and Luxury (W. Scott); The 
Key of Life, by C. B. Brewster (Skeffington and Son) ; Some Titles 
and Aspects of the Eucharist, by E.S. Talbot, D.D. (Rivington, 
Percival, and Co.); Leigh Hunt's What is Poetry? by A. 8. Cook 
(Ginn and Co.); The London Diocese Book, 1895 (Rivington, 
Percival, and Co.) ; The People’s Life of W. E. Gladstone (Cassell) ; 
Angeline, and other Poems, by F. V. C. Serjeant (Sonnenschein) ; 
The Sanitary Code of the Pentateuch, by Rev. C. G. K. Gillespie 
(Religious Tract Society) ; Judah, by H. A. Jones (Macmillan and 
Co.) ; Lhe Organist and Choirmaster’s Diary, 1895 (Sampson Low) ; 
Bad Air and Bad Health, by Wager and Herbert (Williams and 
Norgate); The First Step, by W. Heinemann (John Lane) ; The 
Dynamics of Life, by W. R. Gowers, M.D. (Churchill) ; Bourne's 
Handy Assurance Directory, 1895 (W. Schooling) ; Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare (J. Heywood); A Home for Old Maids, by Sybil 
Garth (Unwin) ; A Woodland Mountain Path, by W. Baxendale 
(James Clarke and Co.) ; The Books of the Bible: St. Luke, edited 
by Rev. A. E. Hillard, M.A. (Rivington) ; Parodies and Satires, by 
H. Flamman (Field and Tuer); Selections from the Poems of 
Aubrey de Vere, edited by G. E. Woodberry (Macmillan) ; Journal 
of a Voyage to Australia, by Colonel S. B. Bevington, J.P. (F 
Shaw and Co., Dockhead); The Engineer’s Year-Book, by H. RB. 
Kempe (0. Lockwood and Son). 
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Marshall (A. H.), Lord Stirling’s Son, Cr 8V0...........6::s:seseeceesereee “(0s sgood) 3/6 
Milner (R.), Lessons to an Adult Bible Class on the Life of Christ, Vol IL, 

OP ONO ors citnteciao-esesaséuceee (BE. Stock) 7/6 
Morley (H.), English Writers, Vol. Ig, or '8v0 daapweaees (Cassell) 5/0 
Oliphaut (Mrs,), Sir Robert’s Fortune, ér 8vo (Methuen) 6/0 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Two Strangers, 12M ...0:6.,,.sesessevereceecenee (Unwin) 1/6 


Prowse (R. O.), Fatal Reservation, er 8v0.... ~@miti & Elder) 6/0 





or 


























Roberts (Lord), The Rise of Wellington, cr '8v0 ‘ (8. Low) 3/6" 
Royal Fnzlish Dictionary, 12m0 ...........e.00...ceesesse-sesceseccessenseseecens (Nelson) 3/6 
Royal Historical Society, Proceedings of the Gibbon a 

MED. | co casestbssia-azensdnsssensonsseseetsssesens sodésoseeocens 9 4a0b 9400 sduepennstwonl (Lon, mans) 2/6 
Russell (D. iy The Drift of Fate, 3 vols. cr 8V0 wse.csccceoere "(Chatto & Windus) 150 
Schlich (W.), Manual of Forestry, Vol, III., 8vo .. ssceesegeeeees( Bradbury) 12/6 
Selby (T. G ), The Chinaman in his Own Stories, cr ‘Bv0 a vvsee(W.0.0,) 2/6 
Sh iw (V.), Dogs for Hot Climates, cr 8V0 ..........ccccecsecsssecssereeee ....(Thacker) 8/6 
Stephen (H.) and Others, Thor ough Cultivation, cr ‘Bv0 --ss«(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Stirling (A. H.), Torchbearers of History, Vol. Il, Cr 8VO......600.00-e-(Nelson) 2/0 
Stoughton (J.), Lights and Shadows of Church Life, CL BVO ....00... (Hodder) 6/0 
Swan (A. § ), Elizabeth Glen, cr 8v0............66 ° (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Tennyson (M. H.), A Cruel Dilemma, er 8v0 (Warne) 6/0 
Thew (J.), Broken Ideals, cr 8vo... orsetoaeon—ionre 3/6 
Turner (G. E?), a yore Roman Empire, 8v0... weal (E. Stock) 2/6 
Underwood (F. H.), Dr, Gray’s Quest, er 8vo .. pecangechbaed (Gay & Bird) 60 
Vicars (G R.), A Torquay Marriage, cr 8vo...... ... (Tower Pub. Co.) 6/0 
Vintras (L ), Lady Folly, cr 8v0 .........s00008 (Harst & Breer: 6/0 
Walford (L. B.), A Bubble, 12mo bdocash=scoubates ene sseeseeees(OO ee 2/0 
Walker (F. A.), Making of ‘the eT  .  , R, Putentre cre (S. Low) 7/6 


Wendell (B.).Wil'iam Shakespeare, a Study of Elizabethan someone (Dent) 4/0 
Woodroffe (D.), Her Celestial Husband, cr 8vo (0: 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book VII., ed. by G. H. Nall, 18mo.. 
Zangwill (I.), The M aan, cr 8v0 phi euse aigecwaneoud eecaseeseesecee 














DEATH. 
On Friday, April 19th, at the Rectory, West Heslerton, Yorkshire, Margaret, 
third daughter of the Rev. J. H. Hutton, Rector of the parish, 








if LI B E R T 9)! Messrs, LIBERTY invite inspection of their large 
| and exclusive Stock of 


EASTERN EASTERN CARPETS and RUGS. 
CARPETS Being large Buyers and direct Importers, Messrs, 
AND Liberty can offer special facilities in regard to 
RUGS Variety of Design, Excellence of Quality and 
Specially Imported. Colouring, Uncommon Sizes, and Economy in 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Price. 


post-free. ItLusTRaTED CATALOGUE post-free. 


LIBERTY & re Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S$ L E R 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


\ R. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHT 
REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. BROWNING 
63 STRAND, LONDON, 
Consultations free. 














SHORT- 





SIGHT. 
“OUR EYES,” 
SIXTEENTH EpiTION, 118 pages, 70 Illustrations, 
Sent for One Shilling. 








EBENHAM and FREEBODY have now 
on view 

A COLLECTION OF OLD NANKIN 
OLD NAN KIN (mainly BLUE & WHITE & POWDER BLUE). 
The great majority of the pieces which are 
now being exhibited have NEVER BEFORE 
BEEN SHOWN IN THIS COUNTRY, as the 
bulk of the collection is a consignment which 


F Oo RC E LAI N . Debenham and Freebody have only just re- 


ceived from China. 


A detailed Catalogue and Price-List (with 
Illustrations) post-free on application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, “Qixbox Ww 
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ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rey. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master 

t Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Univer- 
at Harres7xt TERM BEGINS MAY Srd.—Apply to the CLERK to the 


GOVERNORS. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 28th, 

29th, 30th. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
er annum, will be awarded, Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
ates must be under 15,—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Danton, 

M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(#45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15. Examination in Lendon and xt 

Felsted begins June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary payments £65 per 

annum, Owing to transference of Young Boys to the New Preparatory School, 

there are VACANCIES in the School House. Names can be received for next 
term.—For particulars, apply, Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at 

School House.—Apply to C. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 





ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

professors in attendance. Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.E. 


| ee Beslin © 0 L&E ea 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASTER. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than Kight Resident, Five Non-Resident, Queen’s 

Scholarship, and Two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in JULY next.— 

Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 
Westmiuster. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR 

JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 for three years, and 

TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £20 for three years, will be COMPETED 

for on MAY 7th, 8th, and 9th. Open to Boys under 15.—For full particulars, 
apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly high-class teaching, 
employing the best modern methods of instruction. Detached hou-e 
situated 600 ft. above the sea ou the south-west slope of Dartmoor. Good drainage, 
large garden, and tennis court. References kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, 
Principal of Newnham Oollege, Cambridge, and others. For prospectus, apply 
to the Principal, Miss HEATH, Furzecroft, Yelverton, R.S.O., South Devon, 

















ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th, 

—For further information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment ; thirty bedrooms for sixty boarders, 
Escellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c, Strong staff; small clesses, 
Boys very successful in the Loncon Matric. Lkxamination, Climate bracing. Very 


healthy ; every care taken of delicate boys. 
| IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE - UNDER - LYME, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

suce last JULY, Open Scholarships in Science (Trinity, Cambridge, and 
Balliol, Oxford), in Classics (Merton, Oxford); direct entrances to Woolwich, 
Sandhurst (10th), with 97 per cent. of maximum in Science. Good Laboratories, 
Workshops, Fivescourts, &c, NEXT TERM begins MAY 6th.—Apply to Head- 
— G. W. RUNDALL, M.A., former Master of Army Class, Marlborough 

ollege, 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 7th—OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. A number, 
varying from £60 to £20, will be open for Competition in JULY to Boys between 
ll und 15. These sums are deducted from the Annual School Fees (£105) —For 
prospectuses, and particulars of open Scholarships, apply to Mr. JACKSON, 
Fettes College, 











ATH COLLEGE.—Situated in a high and bracing 
position about 200 ft. above the city.—Head-Master: T. W. DUNN, Esq., 
M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and for ten years a Master 
at Clifton College. Terms moderate. NKXT TERM COMMENUES MAY 3rd 
aud 4th.—Apply to the SECRETARY, Bath College, Bath. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern Science, and 
Engineering Sides. Fees, £65to £75 a year. Successes 1895-4: Five open 
Scholarships, and one Exhibition. This year:—Four open scholarships in 
Classics, one Science Exhibition (at Trinity College, Cambridge), and one Science 
*cholarship. Eighteen boys gained Higher Certificates with fourteen distinc- 
tious. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY Ist.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 

—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Twelve Scholarships from £50 to £75, 

aud a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will be 

awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from JULY 91h to 13th.— 

~ reg of entry and further particulars, apply to J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
ecretary, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 




















OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on MONDAY, May 6th. References kindly allowed to 

Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace, 8.E.; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston ; 

Miss Shaiw-Lefevre, 41 Seymour Street, W.—Prospectus on application to Miss 
HELEN EK. BAYNES, 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
QOLOURS.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at [5a 
Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission 1s., Catalogues 1s, 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Oolonists, &. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H, N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
&o., apply to the PRINCIPAL, ’ 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2lst. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, 


Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentl«men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olerzymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
_— sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 

arden. 


near OXFORD.— 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates. ‘There is a fitted gymnasium in the house’ 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age,—address, PIXHOLMHE, 
DORKING.—NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MAY ist. 





AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 
the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 
Special preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational 
French and German.—CHAMP FLEURI. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

30 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWI’K SQUARH, W.C., and ROYAL 

FREE HOSPITAL.—STUDENTS PREPARKD tor the MEDICAL hX)MINA- 

TIONS of the University of London, Royal University of Ireland, 1. ish and 

Scotch Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, &. School Scholarships, £30; 

Fanny Butler Scholarship, £15 10:.; Mackay Prizes, £20 each; &.—Apply 
SECRETARY. 


RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Malle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée, ** Sorbonne ” (Paris), daughter of University Pro- 
fessor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom- 
plishments, Very healthy town, beautifally situated. School of Art and 
Academy. Excellent piano and violin masters, Kvery home comfort. Highest 
references.—For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs. '' ALBUT, Vicarage, L 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 


Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, inclnding four at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Public Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 11th and 12th. One of £87, one of £56, three of 

£50, four of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail 10 obtain Scholarships.—For particalars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


 iaalie 


Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for all Public Schools. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 


ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM, S.W. 
Head-Master: F, C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One- 
third of school (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 





MOUNT SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S.ON-SEA. 








LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, Tiverton, Devon.—Seven (or 

more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will b AWARDED after Examination, 

to be held JUNE 20th and 21st.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER, 


ANCING COLLEGE, SUSSEX. — The SUMMER 
TERM will BEGIN on MAY 6th.—AMBROSE T. WILSON, D.D., Head- 
master. 


ANCING COLLEGE OPEN EXHIBITIONS — 

FOUR or MORE EXHIBITIONS will be OFFERED for COMPE!TITION 

in JOLY. One of 85 guineas, one of 50 guineas, &c, per annum. Candidates 
put up in College.—For further particulars apply HEAD-MASTER, 











OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOS. 

COMBE CHINE, for BOYS under 14, House stands on cliff, close to sea, 

Private field for games; resident masters. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd, 
—Principal: Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
Founded 1848, 43 and 45 HARLEY STREKT, W. 
Patron: Her MAJESTY the QUEKN. 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP ot LONDON. 
Principal : The Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A., D.O.L. 
EASTER TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, May 2nd. Pupils may enter at the 
age of fou: teen and upwards for the course and for separate classes, 
Resident Pupils received by Miss WOUD, 41 Harley Street. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (for GIRLS 
from 5 to 14). 
Lady Superintendent: Miss A. L. WOOD. 
The SCHOOL RE-OPENS MAY 2nd,—For prospectus of Colleze and School 
apply to Miss ORONDACH, Lady Resident, 








ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inciusive Fees. For Pro us, &c., apply to the Head. 
aster, or to the 


Master, J.D. McOLURH, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House 
Secretary.—_SUMMER TERM BEGINS MONDAY, May 2nd, 
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COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
PREPARATION for and INTRODUCTION to COLONIAL LIFE, &. 
Fine crea air. Mixed Farms, 1,800 acres. 

Dairy School, Horticulture, Workshops, &. 





Full information from the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, above address; or 
HON. SECO., 6 Victoria Street, adjoining Westminster Palace Hotel, 8.W. 


— = COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Lapies DrparTMENT, 13 Kensington Square. 
EASTER TERM 1895. 

Lectures are given for Ladies at 13 Kensington Square under the direction of 
the Council of King’s College, London, 

Besides the usual Lectures, special Courses will be given during the Easter 
Term as follows :— 

French Art... oe ven Miss Rose Kingsley. 

History of English Music yee .. J. A. Fuller Maitland, M.A., F.S.A. 

Stages in the Growth of Kingdoms ... 

Stages in the Growth of Empire er: } Professor Laughton. 

Goethe’s Faust... n<5 Se Dr. Buchheim, 

Some of Browning’s Women ... ... Professor Shuttleworth. 

The EASTER TERM begins on MONDAY, April 29:h 

For further particulars apply to the Vice-Principal, Miss L, M. FAITHFULL, 
13 Kensington Square, 


) ential HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President: LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President: The Ven. the ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER, 
Head-Mi+tress: Miss BURNS. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May 6th. Application for admission 
may be made to the Secretary, at. the School; or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. 
BARSTOW, Esq , Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. Boarding House: Miss 
IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 














DUCATION in ENGLAND and ABROAD.—Reliable 

Information and Advice as to Selection of the best Schools (Boys’ and 
Girls’), Army and other Tutors, supplied free of charge.—BIVER and CO, 
298 Regent Street, W. Established 1853. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 9th.— For 
farther information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 


Dorset. 








ENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES. 
SERIES METHOD. 

NEW FRENCH INITIATION CLASS, April 23rd. Tuesday and Friday, 10.30, 
4.15, 5.15, 6.15, 7.15, same lesson any hour. Also advanced lessons. 

NEW GERMAN CLASS, April 22nd. Monday and Thursday, 4-6 p.m. Russian, 
every day, 2-4 p.m. ; 5 

NEW CLASSES in GREEK, Ancient and Modern. Spanish, 2-4 p.m. 
Italian, Danish, Norwegian, 2-4 p.m. 

SIX LECTURES on SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE (Ibsen, Bjérnson, &c.), 
by N. K. ROGNAAS, M.A. (Christiana University), beginning Wednesday, 
May Ist, 5.30 p.m. The conrse, 7s, 6d.; single lecture, 1s, 6d.—For particulars, 
apply SEORETARY, Howard House, Temple, W.O. 


a OF GLASGOW. 








LECTURESHIP ON ENGLISH AT QUEEN 
MARGARET COLLEGE. 





The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, at an early date, pro- 
ceed t> the Appointment of a Lecturer on English to conduct the Olasses for 
Women Students in that subject at Que2n Margaret College. The salary atta hed 
to the Lectureship has been fixed at £200 per annum, and the appointment will 
be made from October lst next. The Lecturer will, in the first instance, be re- 
quired to deliver during each Winter Session a Course of not le-s than 100 Lecture:, 
and may also be required to deliver further lectures, if desired by the Court. 

Twenty printed copies of applications and testimonials should be lodged with 
the undersigned on or before May 31st next. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 
for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. The 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take y;lace at the Whitehall R oms, Hotel 
ce py on SATURDAY, May Ilith, at half-past six o’clock. His Grace the 
DUKE of FIFE, Kt.P.C., in the Chair. Dinner Tickets, including wines, one 
Guinea, Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 
Sir JOHN EVERE([T MIULLAIS, Barr.. K A., Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer, 
DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 





19 St. James’s Street, S W. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &e. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 











DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—4 Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


| aeeeemebemeees ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. ve swe - £20,000,000 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


SUMMER TERM OOMMENCES 


WEDNESDAY, May Ist. 





OYAL LITERARY FUND, 


H.R.H. the DUKE of YORK, K.G., will PRESIDE at the 105rx ANNIVER- 
SARY DINNER, to be HELD at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METRO. 
POLE, 8.W., on WEDNESDAY, May 8th, at 7 for 7.30 precisely. Dinner ticke 


One Guinea each. Gentlemen wishing to attend are req to com rir 
with the Secretary at once. 
STEWARDS. 


George A. Macmi?lan, Esq. 
Edmund Macrory, Esq., Q.C. 
Sir Theodore Martin, K.u.B. 
— a Esq. 

- CO. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., O.B., F.8,. 
H. S. Merriman, Esq. vate 
F. D. Mocatta, ksq. 

Mr. Alderman Vaughan Morgan, 
Howard Morley, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. S.r John &, Mowbray, Bart., 





Rev. Canon Ainger, LL.D. 
Sir Wm. R. Ancon, Bart., D.O.L. 
Hon. W. W. Astor. 
J. J. Aubertin, Esq. 
Richard Bentley, ksq. 
William Blackwood, Esq. 
G. E. Buckle, Esq. 
Evelyn Cecil, Esq. 
C. J. Clay, Esq. 
J. W. Cross, Esq. 
James Crowdy, Ksq., F.S.A. see 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G.| John Murray, Esq., F.S A, 
Anstin Dobson, Esq. J.C. Parkinson, Ksq. 
Professor E. Dowden, LL.D. Den Heer J. M. Van der Poorten- 
George du Maurier, Esq. Schwartz. 
J. Passmore Edwards, Ksq. Sir John Pender, G.C.M.G., M.P. 
Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, Bart. K. E. Prothero, Esq. 
Rev. Canon Elwyn. Sir u'. Wemyss Keid, 
Sir J. E. Erichsen, Bart., F.R.S. Sir J. Russell Reynolds, Bart., M.D, 
Dr. O. A. Fennell, D.Lit. Pres. R.C.P. 
Right Hon. Herbert H. Gardner, M.P. | Leopold de Rothschild, Esq. 
J. P. Gassiot, Keq. Alfred de Rothschild, Esq. 
P. Lyttelton Gell, Esq. Rev. W. Gunion Rutherford, LL.D, 
George Geveke, Esq. Sir David L. Salomons, Rart, 
F, W. Gibbs, Ksq., U.B., Q.C. Felix O. Schuster, Esq. 
Rudolph G. Glover, Esq., F.S.A. Walter Sichel, Esq. 
Edmand Gosse, Esq. Rev. Edgar Sheppard 
J. H. Grain, Eeq. (Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal). 
William Elierby (Green, Esq. Rev. Canen Teignmouth Shore, 
W. H. Grenfe!l, E-q. Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P. 
Anthony Hope Hawkins, Esq. Reginald J, Smith, Esq., Q.C. 
Frank H, Hil’, Esq. George A, Spo: tiswoode, lisq. 
Rt. Hon. T. H. Huxley, D.C.L., LL.D.,| William Stebbing, Esq. 

F.R.S. Howard Sturgis, Esq. 
Sir Edward Lawson, Birt. Percy M. Thornton, Esq., LL.B., M.P. 
Charles J. Leaf, Exq., F.S.A. Rev. Dr. Warre. 
W. E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D. The Rev. the Master of Trinity Hall, 
Very Rev. the Dean of Lincoln. C. Knight Watson, Esq., F.S.A, 
W. Algernon Locker, Esq. Stanley J. Weyman, Kaq. 
Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C., M.P.,| Henry White, Esq., F.S.A. 

Solicitor-General. Kt. Hon. Baron H. de Worms, M.P. 
Sir Thomas Lucas, Bart. W. Aldis Wright, Esq., Litt.D. 
Henry W. Lucy, Esq. George Wyndham, Exq., M.P. 


James Macaulay, Esq., M.D. 
A, LLEWELYN ROBERTS, 
7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. Secretary, 


NATIONAL PROTEST 


AGAINST THE TORTURE AND MASSACRE OF 


CHRISTIANS IN ARMENIA, 


PUBLIC MEETING, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, LONDON, S.W., 
On TUESDAY, May 7th, at 8 p.m. 
His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G., K.T., in the Chair, 


To protest against the Fiendish Atrocities in Turkish Armenia, and to 
insist uvon the speedy fulfilment of the 6lst Article of the Berlin Treaty, 
and of the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1878, 

PLATFORM TICKETS, 2s. 6d.; NUMBERED SEATS, 23.; 
RESERVED SEaTsS, ls. 
From the Hon. Sec., Anglo-Armenian Association, 3 Essex Court, Temple, E.C, 











PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazme, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buchingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Jonations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD: 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for tueir own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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JOHN LANE 
begs to announce for publication on Tuesday, April 30th— 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 


VOLUME V. 


Small 4to, 317 pp., 14 Full-page Illustrations, 
and a new Cover Design. 65s. net. 


The Literary Contributions by—William Watson, H. D. Traill, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Ella D’Arcy, Rosamund Marriott Watson, Kenneth 
Grahame, Henry Harland, Dauphin Meunier, Mrs, Murray Hickson, Edmund 
Gosse, Charles Kennett Burrow, Leila Macdonald, Hubert Orackanthorpe, 
Ernest Wentworth, 0.S., G. S. Street, Nora Hopper, James Ashcroft Noble, B. 
Paul Neuman, Evelyn Sharp, W. A. Mackenzie, Mrs, Ernest Leverson, Richard 
Garnett, LL.D., O.B., Maurice Baring, Norman Gale, Anatole France, and John 
Davidson. 

The Art Contributions by—E. A. Walton, R. Anning Bell, Alfred 
Thornton, F. G@. Cotman, P. Wilson Steer, A. S, Hartrick, Robert Halls, Walter 
Sickert, Constantin Guys, Sydney Adamson, and Patten Wilson. 


Vols, I., I1., III., and IV. are still to be had at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and 
Railway Bookstalls, price 5s. net per Volume, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
VOLUME IX. IN THE “KEYNOTES SERIES.” 
WOMEN’S TRAGEDIES. 


By H. D. LOWRY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 





NOTICE. 


SEE THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE ” 


FoR MAY ror 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW STORY. 
SCENES I. ro II. 
AND 


The BACKWATER of LIFE. By James Payy. 
NOW READY (SIXPENCE), NEW SERIES, No. 143. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, containing 
—*THE STORY OF BESSIE OCOSTRELL,” by Mrs. Humpury 
Warp, Scenes I.-III.; ‘* THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR;” “ST. 
NICHOLAS IN ENGLAND;” ** THE SOWERS,” by Henry Seton 
Mergiman, Chaps. 13-16; “THE BACKWATER OF LIFE,” by 
James Payn; “ MOONLIGHT,” by A Son or THE Marsues; and “A 
FATAL RESERVATION,” by R. O. Prowse, Book V., Chaps. 6-9, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


POISON OF ASPS.” 
READY THIS DAY. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


A FATAL RESERVATION. 


By R. 0. PROWSE, Author of “ The Poison of Asps,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Oode, Unicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





PALL MALL CLUB, 64 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
ESTABLISHED (1893) FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES ONLY. 
Town Members £3 2s. per annum, Country Members £1 1s, per annum. 
The “ original” Members’ List is closed. 
New members are now being elected at the nominal Entrance Fee of 10s. for 
Town Members, and 5s, for Country Members. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, at the above address. 





Serms of Subscription, 


—~@——. 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to an of the United early. 
Kingdom ooo oo om #1 8 6 eeseee is sesso 0 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, Kore eee eee on oe 


oe 1 16 6 ootege Q ub 8 eogres Q 7 8 











THE LOST TALES OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


PALL MALL BUDGET.— As a novelist of character he is so 
far removed from all other living Englishmen that the humblest 
of us may point out a fancied fault in him with as light a heart 
and as little shame as one feels in depreciating Thackeray or 
Fielding.” 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S NEW WORK 


The TALE of CHLOE, The HOUSE on the 
BEACH, and the CASE of GENERAL OPLE and 
LADY CAMPER. By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


ATHENZUM.—* ‘The Tale of Chloe’ is handled with such 
supreme skill that it becomes really tragic for us, while never 
for a moment leaving its proper plane of a comedy of manners. 
Nobody else but Mr. Meredith probably could have treated a 
simple theme so artfully.” 

ACADEMY.—* ‘ The Tale of Chloe’ is such as only one living 
novelist except Mr. Meredith could have written, and even in that 
other’s hands ‘ it ’ud be different.’” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— These exquisite stories...... ‘The Tale 
of Chloe’ is one of the gems of English fiction. Mr. Meredith is 
a cunning delineator of women—no living writer more so—but 
we question whether even in Mr. Meredith’s rich array of female 
characters there is any more lovable than Chloe...... ‘The Tale of 
of Chloe’ is a tragedy ; that of ‘General Ople and Lady Camper’ 
a comedy.” 

TRUTH.—* Mr. George Meredith’s prose work is yet finer even 
than his poetry...... Where else but in a novel of George Meredith’s 
would you find so exquisite a heroine as that of the fine story which 
gives its title to the volume he has just published, ‘The Tale of 
Chloe’? A dramatist who could handle the plot and characters 
of this fine tale with the mastery shown in their development, 
even in a space so cramped as that Mr. Meredith allows himself, 
would make of it a memorable tragedy.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“In Mr. Meredith’s vividest and 
happiest manner......If ‘The Tale of Chloe’ is a tragic gem, this 
is no less certainly a jewel of comedy. It is one of the wittiest 
things Mr. Meredith has done.” 

MORNING POST.—“‘The House on the Beach’ gives us in 
Martin Tinman as suggestive a sketch of vanity and ignorance as 
has ever been drawn. A more tragic exhibition of conceit than 
the ex-Bailiff of Corkswich presents after his rescue from the 
doomed house it would be hard to conceive.” 

GLOBE.—* They represent Mr. Meredith in what many will 
consider his best...... To the general public they may be recom- 
mended as affording the largest amount of intellectual pleasure 
in return for the smallest measure of intellectual pains.” 

SKETCH.—“ This is a volume for which Mr. Meredith’s ad- 
mirers may justly claim the pith and marrow of his quality. It 
contains two of his most delightful women......The tragedy of 
Chloe is a beautiful and pathetic little idyll...... ‘The Case of 
General Ople and Lady Camper’ is an irresistible bit of pure 
comedy...... The whole story bubbles with wit, and yields new 
diversion at every reading.” 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—* Will be read with extreme interest by all 
good and true Meredithians...... The story is pure Meredithian, 
but masterly in its workmanship.” 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“A volume that true Meredithians 
can treasure and be grateful for.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ The breath of passionate life infuses them [the 
characters],and Mr. Meredith excels himself in the beauty and 
power of the interview by the fir-trees in the fading sunset. The 
story has marvellous finish and cleverness...... The portraiture and 
analysis of the characters are in Mr. Meredith’s strongest 
manner.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ When one turns from the outside of 
the volume to its contents it is difficult to decide whether the 
prevalent feeling is one of regret that one had not read these 
stories before, or of gratitude at having laid open to one, so 
bountiful a source of new pleasure. They seem more calculated 
to become really popular than anything he has published during 
the last ten years..,....Each in its way is a complete and finished 
piece of art, and in none of the three can the art be called any- 
thing but great.” 


The Publishers also issue a LARGE-PAPER EDITION of “ The 
Tale of Chloe,” beautifully printed on Hand-made Paper, and 
artistically bound, half-parchment, containing a recent Photograve 
Portrait of Mr. Meredith, also a Photogravure of the Chalet at Boz 
Hill. Price 25s. 


GLOBE.—“ Alike in paper, type, and binding, it is a true lire 
de luwe...... It has the further crowning attraction of supplying the 
most engaging portrait of Mr. Meredith yet offered to the public. 
It is from a photograph, and admirabiy produced. There is also 
yet another representation of tbs chalet at Box Hill, memorable 
to Meredithians as the place where ‘the master’ transfers his 
creations to paper.” 


London: WARD, LOCK, & BOWDEN, Ltd., Salisbury Sq., E.C. 
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FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





P His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
ATRONS 1 His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipENt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
OxarnMaAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WEST ey Depurty-Cuarrman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
DO . 


Puysician—J, KINGSTON pos. Esq., M.A., M.D. 


Actuary—FRANE B. WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 


ECRETARY—@. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 





Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. 


Annual Income, £387,862. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AcENTs being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. . 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LaRGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 


£2,622,812. 


5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED Kinapom. : 
6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


IGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


H 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES orantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s. 


TATULA. 


Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58., and 10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 





MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 9s, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
_ old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 
ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintazes 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 


WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


~~ the QUEEN’S COMMAND, 


I once performed at Windsor before her 
Majesty and several members of the Royal Family ; 
and, ob, it was the most delightful experience I have 
ever had.” The speaker was an enthusiastic young 
actress, as popular as she is beautiful. “The honour 
was certainly a great one,” we murmured. ‘ Yes,” 
Bhe responded quickly, *‘ but it was not only that; 
her Majesty was so kind, you know. It really did 
you good, the way she treated you.” That is just it, 
Proper treatment is all we want, Nine-tenths of the 
sickness we suffer might be cured if we only had 
proper treatment, If you are ill or feel out of sorts, 
seek relief from the true friends of the sick and 
suffering— Holloway's Pills and Ointment. 














Borin i fetare theInpDEX tothe SPECTATOR” 
will be publishe -yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and uly. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 

or gent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 





each, 





THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by Victoria WoopHULL MaRTIN, 
Now ready. MAY. One Shilling, 


Tue ProBLEM PuLay (a Symposium). By Robert 
Buchanan, Sydney Grundy, Dorothy Leighton, 
Louis N. Parker, G. Bernard Shaw, Arthur Suirley, 
Charles E, D. Ward, and Malcolm Watson. 

EvoLuTion AND HeEreEpItTy. E, Symes Thompson, 
M.D. (with Portrait), 

WEALTH anp WaaGes. The Kditor. 

PRoporTIONAL LocaL OPTION. 
Holyoake. 

ADOLESCENT EccENTRICITY AND OrntmE, An Inter- 
view with Dr. Forbes Winslow. 

Tue Position OF SwepIisH WomeEN. Evelyn M. 


Maltus Questell 


Lang. 

CorroRaL PUNISHMENT IN ScHOOLS. By an 
Assistant-Master. 

A Socratist View or Lissrty. George Ives, 

oe AND DisoRDERLY (Short Story). Esmé 
Stuart, 

Notes & Comments, Reviews, & Open COLUMN. 


Hourcuinson and Oo., 34 Paternoster Row. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital ciccccccrsersrseesee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors,., 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Oolonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOKS are made to the 

olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London, 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWv PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





LL #£CdQIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


| 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. — - 





LADY FOLLY. By Louis 


VintTRas. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 


A BACHELOR'S FAMILY. 


By Henry F, Buuuer, Author of “Kingsmead,” 
3 vols. 


NEWLY FASHIONED. By 


MarGarRET Cross, Author of “ Thyme and Rue,” 
**Stolen Honey,” &. 2 vols, 


AGREATRESPONSIBILITY 


By Mar@vuerite Bryant. 2 vols. 


CANCELLED BONDS. By 


Henry CresswELt, Author of ** A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” ** A Wily Widow,” &. 3 vols. 


DALEFOLK. By Alice Rea. 


3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
138 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 955. MAY, 1895. 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

THOUGHTS ON IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By M. d’Arch 

Breton, 
TRADES AND Faces. By Louis Robinson, M.D, 
THE SUTHERLAND Book. 
A ForgIGNER, Chaps, 26-31, 
THE Civit War IN AMERICA. 
Archibald Alison, Bart, G.C.B. 
A Fenian Spy. By C. Stein. 
Our NEIGHBOURS’ VINEYARDS, 
Thomas, 


By General Sir 


By H. Preston- 


MonsIEoR LE CoMTE, 

Linkep Lives. By Dora Cave, 

Burmese Women. By H. Fielding, 

HiGHLAND Courtine. By the Marquis of Lorne, K.T. 

Mr. WortTH. 

Tur LOcALISING OF THE IRISH POLICE, 

Sanitary Inspectors: <A TALE FOR COUNTY 
CoUNCILLORS, 

MINISTERIALISTS AND UNIONISTS, 


Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


MAY, 1895, 


An Onsect-LEsson 1N “ ProuiBitTion.” By T, 0. 
Down. 

Tue Reat Rvuvers or Turkey. By Professor H. 
Anthony salmoné, 

A May QUEEN FestTivaL, (With Letters from Mr. 
Ruskin.) By the Kev. John P. Fauuthorpe. 

THE ANCIENT ENGLISH OFFICE OF THE EASTER. 
SEPULCHRE. By Henry J. Feasey. 

A Love EPpisopE ny Mazzini’s Lig, 
moiselle Melegari, 

Mr. IRVING ON THE ART OF AcTING. By Onida, 

Women IN FrENcH Prisons. By Edmund R, 
Spearman, 

TRUE AND False Notions oF Prayer. By Normap 
Pearson, 

CoLour SuHapows. By Professor A. E. Wright. 

Georgian TREATIES WITH Russia. By V. KE 
Cherkezov. 

Joan oF Arc. By Mrs. Southwood Hill, 

Tue Fausge Puce,LuE. By Andrew Lang. 


BRAaGGADOCIO ABOUT THE MEDITERRANEAN: & 
REJOINDER. By W. Laird Clowes (“ Nauticus”’). 


By Made- 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MAO nar} Joint 
F, B, MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 
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SOME POPULAR BOOKS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 





MARIE CORELLI. 


BARABBAS. By Marie Coxexti, Author of “A Romance 
of Two Worlds.” Fifteenth Edition. 
GILBERT PARKER. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By Gizerr Parker, 


Author of “ Pierre and his People.” Second Edition. 


MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 
GALLIA. By Minter Mouriet Dowis, Author of “ A Girl in 


the Karpathians.”” Second Edition. 
ANTHON i HOPE. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. By Antuony Hops, Author 


of “The Prisoner of Zenda.”” Sixth Edition. 
MRS. OLIPHANT. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By Mrs. Oxrenanr. 
MRS. PINSENT. 


CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Mrs. Pusent, 


Autbor of “ Jenny’s Case.” 
OUIDA. 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS. 


“Under Two Flags,” &c. 


By Ovma, Author of 


“ec ” 


THE GOLDEN POMP: a Procession of English Lyrics 


from Surrey to Shirley, Edited by A. T. QuILLER Coucn. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Roserr Socruer, Edited by Davip Hannay. 
H. C. BEECHING. 
LYRA SACRA: an 


Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited by 
H, 0. Beecuina, M.A. > ee! bn 


THREE 


AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
MARGARET BENSON. 
SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Marcarer Benson. Illus- 
_— E. L. CUTTS, D.D. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By 
ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF 


ISPAHAN. By James Morier. With a Portrait and an Introduction by KE. G. Browne. 
2vos, 73 Nearly ready, 


E. L. Cutts, 


[Leaders of Religion, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


PERE HYACINTHE, 


MY LAST WILL and TESTAMENT. By 
HYACINTHE LOYSON , (Pere Hyacinthe). Translated 
by FABIAN WARE, B.HS.Sc. Univ. Gall. With an 
Introduction by the Very Rev. Dean FARRAR, D.U., 
ERS. Will be published in a few days. Paper covers, 
ls.; or cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 








The POSITIVIST REVIEW 
for MAY contains the First of Two Articles by 
Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON on Mr. BAL- 
FOUR’S “ FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF.” 

Price 3d.; free by post, 34d. 
W. Reeves, 185 Fleet Street. 








Just published, post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6.1. 


The TRAGEDY of MORANT 


BAY: a Narrative of the Disturbances in the 
Island of Jamaica in the Year 1865. By Epwarp 
Bran UNDERBILL, LL.D. Personal Recollections 
Tested and Supported by Keterence to Pablie 
Decuments. 

Dr. Underhill’s narrative is written with the con- 
cisevess and grace of style, the candour, honesty, 
and manliness which all bis friends recegnise as his 
abiding qualities.’—Freeman (Organ of tue Baptist 
Denomination). 





New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s., post-free, 
OMCOPATHIC FAMILY IN- 
STRUCTOR. By Drs. R. and W. Epps. 
Describes fully, and prescribes for, general dis-a-es. 
London: James Epps and Co., Limited, 48 Thread- 
needle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


Just out, crown Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, 
paper cover, ls, 4d. ; cloth, 2+. 


ANABAPTISM: from its Rise at 


Zw ckan to its Fall at Munster (1521—1536). By 
RICHARD HratTH, Author of “ine English Via 
Dolorosa,” &c. 

ConTENTS :—Preludes to Anabaptism—Anabaptism 
in pwitzerland—Anabaptism in the Tyrol and in 
Moravia—Anabaptism in Southern Germany and the 
Khine Lands—Anabaptism in the Netherlands — 
An. baptism in North-Western Germany—The Ana- 
baptist Kingdom in Munster—Epilogue. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


ePPSs'Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


GOC OA | 


To be published in 5 Parts, 1s. each; 
or in One Volume, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1895. 


PART I. READY MAY 7th. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


For some time past important experiments 
have been conducted with a view to still 
further advancing the artistic excellence 
attained in “ Royal Academy Pictures.” 
These experiments have been attended with 
a most gratifying success, and the repro- 
ductions in “ Royal Academy Pictures, 
1895,” will be found to surpass in beauty 
and perfection any illustrations of a similar 
nature which have hitherto appeared either 
in this or any other publication. 


*,* Reproductions of Important Academy 
Pictures of the present year will be 
given in the pages of this Work that 
will appear in no other Publication. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





The MAY NUMBER (price 1s. 4d.) of 


The 
Magazine of Art 
IS OF EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST. 


The Frontispiece is a Photogravure Reproduec- 
tion of Sir F. LEIGHTON’S 


“‘Greek Girls Playing at Ball.” 


The Second Plate is an Etching of 
Monsieur BAIL’S Picture, 


“After the Day’s Work.” 


And in addition to these there are a Fac-simile 
Reproduction of 


A Study by Mr. F. Dicksee, R.A., 


and a Full-page Wood Engraving of M. Barrav’s 
“The Way of the Cross, Catalonia.” 


Other Contents, 
The ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION.—I. 


By M.H.Sprermann. With 9 Illustrations from 
studies by Sir F. Lercuron, Bart., P.R.A., Mr. 
Frank Dicxser, R.A., and Mr. E. J. PoyNTeR, 


R. 


The PORTRAITS of J. M. W. TURNER, B.A. 


By Lionen Cust. With 12 Illustrations. 


M.HELLEU’S DRY-POINTS. By Freperickx 


WepmorE. With 4 Lilustrations. 


TO DIANEME. Poem by Herrick. Illus- 
trated by Rupert C. W. Bunny (engraved by 
Mauvame Jacob-Bazin). 


MOSAICS BY EDWARD BURNE-JONES AT 


KOME, With Seven Illustrations. 


GIRLS PLAYING AT BALL. Note on the 


Frontispiece, 


THE CLOS-S OF SALISBURY AND WELLS. 
By ALFXANDER ANSTEAD, With Twelve [ilus- 
tions by the Author. 


AN AMERICAN PAINTER—MARK WATER- 
MaN. By Wittiam Howe Downes. Yirha 
Portrait of Mark Waterman, and Six Illus- 
trations from his Works, 


* REMBRANDT AT CASSEL.” 
THE CHRONICLE OF ART: MAY. With 


Nine Dlostrations, 





ALEXANDER and SHEPHEARD, 


BOILING WATER OR MIL. FURNIVAL STKEE!, HULBORN, LONDON, E.C, 








CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LONDON. PARIS. and MELBOURNE, 



































































AND UpHAm’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 





At all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Bookstalls. 


CAN RUSSIA INVADE INDIA? 
By Colonel H. B. HANNA, 
With a New Map of the N.-W. Frontier, prepared by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


* With a Map of the North-Western Frontier of India, showing the Pamir 
Region and part of Afghanistah, 25in. by 15} in. 


THE RIVAL POWERS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 
Translated from the German of JOSEPH POPOWSKI by ARTHUR BARING 
BRABANT, and Edited by CHARLES HK, D. BLACK. 

Demy 8vo, Map in Pocket, 12s, 6d. 
** A fascinating book. Still more, itis a book to make the British reader think. 


copies It is accompanied by the best map of the Pamir Region we have yet seen,”— 
National Observer. 


* This is the Map referred to in the Times of April 9th. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. 


A New Series of Sixty Maps and Plans prepared from Ordnance and other 
Surveys, under the direction of J.G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., 
F.R.S.E., &c. In half-morocco or full-bound cloth, gilt top, 14s. 


“Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveiler 
n India and the student at home.”—Athenzum. 


Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND 
STRATHEARN, K.G., &c. 


MEMORIES OF SEVEN CAMPAIGNS. 
By SURGEON-GENERAL THORNTON, C.B. 
With numerous Illustrations by George and Katharine Thornton, 
With an Introduction by EGMONT HAKH, Editor of “General Gordon’s 
Journals at Khartoum.”’ 8vo, price 17s, 6d. net. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
NEW VOLUME IN THE ACME LIBRARY. 


A QUESTION OF COLOUR. 
By F. C. PHILIPS. 
Paper, 1s, Cloth Extra, 2s. 

FIRST REVIEW.—“ Mr. Philips is seen at his very best in the latest addition 
to this series. Brilliantly written, and tull of strong situations. The ease of 
manner, lightness of touch, and cynical depth of insight into human nature 
which have always been distinguishing characteristics of this writer are 
here in unusuil force, and there is, in addition......a remarkably powerful piece 
of unstrained pathos.”—Glasgow Herald, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO, 
14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


W. H. MALLOCK’S NEW BOOK. Now Ready. 


STUDIES of CONTEMPORARY SUPERSTI- 


TION. By W. H. Mattock, Author of “The New Republic,” &. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
“A wasterly exposure of the absurdities of evolutionary optimism, and of the 
cowardice of Agnost.cism.”—Glasgow Herald. 


LIVINGSTONE in AFRICA. By the late 


Hon. Ropen Nori. Now ready, with Critical Introduction by Miss E, 
Hickey, and 20 Lilustrations by Hume Nisbett. 1 vol. pott 4to, 10s, 6d. 


The GODDESS of the DANDELIONS: a 
Novel. In2vols, By Litt1as WassERMANN, Author of “The Daffodils,’’ 
&c., 103. net. 

“Well written—a very clever fiction stady.’’—Scotsman, 
“ The story is attractive enough to keep one stead:ly at its perusal; the tone 
and tendency are altogether sound.” —Glasgow Herald, 


MYRTLE and IVY: a Novel. In 2 vols. 


By Joun A. Brivees, Author of “ Poet’s All,” “Idylls of a Lost Village,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


EARL LAVENDER. By John Davidson. 
With Frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. 1 vol. crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 
Second Thousand. 

“Tundertoke..... . to make a boke 
Which stant between ernest and game.”—GoweEr, 


The WEE WIDOW’S CRUISE in QUIET 


+e maa a Yachting Story. By Epiru E, CurHeti. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
8. 6d, 








NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ADELPHI SERIES.” 
In artistic cloth binding, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


AN M.P.’°S WIFE. By Thomas Terrell, 


Author of *‘ Lady Delmar,” &c. 


FOR ONE and the WORLD. By M. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of ‘‘ The Flower of Doom,” &¢. [Now ready. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamMRELL 





York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BrRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 


MACMILLAN AND GO’S NEW  Booxs. 
The EVOLUTION of INDUSTRY. By Henry 


Dyer, C.E., M.A., D.Sc., Honorary Principal Imperial Coll i 
ing, Japan; Life Governor Glasgow and West of Scotland Testnieas eee 
Member of the Institution of Naval Architects, &. 8vo, 10s, note, ou°8es 
LIBERAL.—“ The book exhibits throughout great patience in t¢} 
tion of data...... The style is excellent, the method weld and pl ye ma 
volume, as a whole, is one of the most interesting and important of recent “ 
in this branch of econom‘cs.” soe 


ASPECTS of the SOCIAL PROBLEM. By 


Various Writers. Edited by Bernarp Bosanguet. Crown 8v0, 2s, 6d. net, 








NOTES on EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. From 


Unpublished Commentaries by the late J. B. Licurroor, D.D., D.OL 
LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham, Published by the Trustees of the Lightfoot 
Fund. 8vo, ls. 


LECTURES on PREACHING. Delivered in 


the Divinity School, Cambridge, in April and May, 1894, By the Right Rey, 
W. Boyp CarpenTeER, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

















SECOND EDITION, Corrected and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s, net, 


PROGRESSIVE MORALITY: an Essay in 


Ethics. By Tuomas Fowxer, D.D., LL.D., F.8.A., President of Corpus 
7 College, formerly Wykeham Professor of Logic in the University of 
xford. 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—“ Professor Fowler, in his pleasant essay on 
‘Progressive Morality,’ has endeavoured to exhibit a ecientific conception of 
morality in a popular form, detached as far as possible from the discussion of 
theoretical difficulties. The essay is written with the lucidity of style which we 
meet with in the best philosophical writers of last century.” 





MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS, 
NEW VOLUME. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By Michael Scott. 


Illustrated by J. Ayton Symington, With an Introduction by Mowbray 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WHITEHALL REVIEW.—* Messrs. Macmillan are worthily upholding the 
repute of their exce!lent series of illustrated standard novels. ‘‘!om Cringle’s 
Log,’ with a spirited introduction by Mowbray Morris, and admirably illustrated 
by J. Ayton Symington, is the latest. What is to be most commended in this 
series is the excellence of the type and the neatness of the get-up.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 427, MAY. Price ls, 
ConTENTS. 


1, THE DANGER IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 

2. COLLINGWOOD. 

3. Toe Herons, Chaps. 19 20, 

4, WHEN WE WFRE Boys, II, 

5. A FORGOTTEN VIRTUE. 

6, Tue Kprror OF THE CUADRILLA, 

7. A SOLDIER’S JOURNAL. 

8. Tur IRRESPONSIBLE NovELIST. By an Indolent Reviewer, 





London: MACMILLAN and CO, 








‘SECOND EDITION READY SHORTLY. 
MR. GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


EVE’S RANSOM. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“He rises to a height of merit as comparatively few novelists of the day 
attain,” —Speaker, 

“Even when the narrative is least convincing it does not diminish in in- 
terest ; and amid the shadiest surroundings the story is never repellant, while 
it is always clever.”—Scotsman. 

London: 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, aud Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
—The Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Cnildren, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, F.C. ; 
OLIVER BRO&S., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——.>——_—__ 
OuTsIpE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£10 1 


Page 0 0; Narrow Column ,,, 
Half-Page .... 5 5 0] Half-Column 
Quarter-Page . 

















ComPpanirs, 

Outside Page .....cccccccsceeeee £14 14 0 | Inside Page sccccscsssssrseessecer £12 12 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 





U.8.A.; and GALIGNANI’S LisraAry, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net. 
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A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 
INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of 


ISAIAH. By the Rev. T. K. Curyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester. 
Demy 8v0, 24s. 


PASSAGES of the BIBLE. Chosen 


for their Literary Beauty and Interest. By J. G. Frazzr, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
“The Golden Bough,” “ Totemism,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN 
DON QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Miaver pre Crr- 
VANTES SAAVEDRA. Done into English by Henry Epwarp 
Warts. New Edition, with Notes Original and Selected. 
In 4 monthly vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

[Vols. I. and II. now ready. 


LIFE of MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 


SAAVEDRA. By H. E. Warts. Uniform with above. 
With an Autogravure Frontispiece of an interesting and 
original Portrait reproduced from an exact copy of the bust 
of the figure believed to represent Cervantes in Pacheco’s 
picture at Seville. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. [Ready July 1st. 


The TRAGEDY of FOTHERINGAY: 


founded on the recently-published Journal of D. Bourcorne, 
Physician to Mary Queen of Scots. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwett Scort, of Abbotsford. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece of the Blair Portrait, and other 6 Illustrations, square 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of SLAVERY and 
SERFDOM. By Joun Ketts Incram, LL D., Senior Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin; President of the Royal Irish 
Academy; Author of “A History of Political Economy.” 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


MONISM, or the CONFESSION of 
FAITH of a MAN of SCIENCE. By Professor Ernst 
Harcket. Translated from the German by J. D. F. Git- 
cuRIst. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


SONGS of the SEA and LAYS of 


the LAND. By Cuaries Goprrey Lernanp, Author of 
“The Brietmann Ballads.” Cover specially designed by the 
Author. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


BRIEFLESS BALLADS and 
LEGAL LYRICS. Second Series. By Jamzs WILLIAms. 
Square crown 8vo, paper covers, 2s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, Bart. New Edition, Selected and Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes. By ANprew Lane. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo, price 5s. each in cloth, or 6s. each half- 
bound. Uniform with the Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley 
Novels. 





NEW NOVELS. 
HAUNTED BY POSTERITY. By 


W. Earut Hopneson. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The GRASSHOPPERS. By Mrs. 


Anprew Dean, Author of “Isaac Eller’s Money,” “A 
Splendid Cousin,” “ Lesser’s Daughter,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A JAPANESE MARRIAGE. By 


Doveuas Suapen, Author of “The Japs at Home.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


PAUL ROMER. ByC. Y. Harcrzavss, 


Author of “Poste Restante.” Cheap Edition, Crown 8yo, 
3s. 6d. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, 63. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 


Contents, 
1, Tue Brste at Home anv ABROAD. | 7. JEANNE D’ARC. 
2. Roprrt Lovis STEVENSON, 8. Mr. Batrour’s FounpDATIONS OF 
3. The CoNCIERGERIE. BELIEF. 
4, A Century or SCIENCE, | 9. THe Poetry oF CHAUCER. 


360. 


5. Perish AGRICULTURE! 10, Tue CoNSERVATISM OF To-DaY. 
6. THe WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Orown 8vo, 63, 


SUNSHINE and HAAR. Some further 


Glimpses into Life at Barncraig. By GaprizL SerTouy, Author of “ Barn- 
craig. 

“A second book from the author of ‘ Barncraig’ should convince those left 
unpersnaded by the earlier volume—if any such there be—that a new writer 
come among us with a notable gift of sympathy and insight into the hearts and 
lives of homely people.”—Scotsman. 

‘*A combination of the tragic, the pathetic, and the humorous, surpassing 
aught compassed by two or three of his contemporaries who have attained far 
greater popularity.”—Black and White. 





Words and Music, crown 8vo, 9s. 


A SELECTION of the SONGS of LADY 


DUFFERIN (Countess Gifford). Set to Music by Herself and Others, A 
Companion Volume to ‘‘ Songs, Poems, and Verses.” 
* It will be welcomed by many, especially by those to whom ‘the Songs’ with 
their music, are already familiar.”—Globe, 


Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


PROGRESSIVE REVELATION; or, 


Through Nature to God. By E. M. Caituarp, Author of “ Electricity,” 
**The Invisible Powers of Nature,” &c. [Just out. 





Crown 8vo, 5s, 


A HISTORY of RELIGION. A Sketch of 


Primitive Religious Beliefs and Practices, and of the Origin and Character 
of the Great Systems. By ALLAN Menzizs, D.D, [Just eut, 
*,* This Book is sold both as a Library Book and as one of the Series of 
o a Extension Manuals,” Edited by Professor Kyi@ut, of St. Andrews 
niversity. 





FIFTH THOUSAND, 32mo, roan, 3s, 6d.; morocco, 5s. 


The PSALTER: according to the Prayer- 


Book Version. With a Ooncordance and Other Matter compiled by the 
Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone, M.P. 


“The arrangement of the book as a manual of devotion could hardly be im- 
proved upon. Its size, too, is in its favour, and it is most clearly printed upon 
excellent paper.”—Times, 

* The little volume will become an object of strong affection to a multitude of 
readers, and a curious bond between the veteran statesman and a multitude of 
those otherwise excellent people who have been always accustomed to regard 
him with abhorrence.”’—Speaker, 





With many Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


The EVIL EYE: an Account of this 


Ancient and Widespread Superstition, By Freperick Taomas ELWORTHY. 

** As Mr. Elworthy justly observes, the origin of the belief in the Evil Eye is 
lost in the obscurity of prehistoric ages, and it must be set down as one of the: 
hereditary and instinctive convictions of mankind. His admirable work on the 
subject, the interest of which is enhanced by nearly 200 excellent engravings, 
should figure in every public and private library in the three kingdoms,’’—Dailip 
Telegraph, 

“A mine of quaint facts and illustrative anecdotes so rich that it is impossible 
to open the book without lighting upon some suggestive passage, or on some 
instance of those persistent traces of a rude faith which we aptly term supersti- 
tions.” —Standard. 





With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


The HOUSE of the HIDDEN PLACES; or, 


A Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian Sources. By W. MarsHaw 

Apams, Author of ‘*The Drama of Empire,” &., sometime Fellow of New 

College, Oxford. 
“* Within the last few weeks one of the most plausible and cleverly worked-out 
of all the Pyramid theories has been propounded. We refer to the book entitled 
‘The House of the Hidden Places,’ in which Mr. Marsham Adams, already known 
as a devoted labourer in certain fields of Egyptology, describes and supports as 
a solution of the fascinating problem the intimate correspondence, as he regards. 
it, between the design of the Pyramid and the writings which are commonly 
entitled ‘The Book of the Dead.’”’—Morning Post, 


Nearly Ready. 


Crown 8vo. 


The CRIMEAN WAR, from First to Last. 


Extracts from the Private Letters and Journals of General Sir DanizLs 
Lysons, G.C.B., Constable of the Tower, With Illustrations from the 
Author’s own Drawings and Plans, 


Crown 8yvo. 


DAY DREAMS: being Thoughts from the 


Note-Book of a Cripple. By Major Gampizr Parry, 


Crown 8vo0. 


The SAPPHIRE RING: a New Novel. 


By CuarLes GRANVILLE, Author of “Sir Hector’s Watch,” “The Broken 
Stirrup Leather,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 


A VAGABOND in SPAIN: an Account of 


a Journey on Foot. By 0. B. Lurrmanyn, 





London: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


~ Sree 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


DORA RUSSELL’S New Novel, THE 
DRIFT OF FATE, zs xzow ready, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. net; and at every 
Library. 


ALAN ST. AUBYN’S New Novel, THE 
TREMLETT DIAMONDS, +s 
now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10S. net ; 
and at all Libraries. 


“‘Its characters are well founded in human nature, and it moves it readers to 
fine sympathies. With these good qualities the book should not lack readers, 
and every one who reads it will be both interested and saticfied at the end that 
he has been entertained by something which strikes deeper than mere ingenuity 
in devising a clever enigma and the solution thereof.’’—Scotsman. 


THE THREE GRACES, te New 
Novel by Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author 
of “ Phyllis,” will be ready on April 30th, 
2 vols., 10s. net; and at all Libraries. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S New Novel, THE 


CONVICT SHIP, well be ready on 
May 7th, 3 vols., 15s. net ; and all Libraries. 


THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN 
by ALLEN UPWARD, Author of “The 
Queen against Owen,’ 1s now ready, crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“A very clever and amusing romance, which all who look into will enjoy 
heartily. ’—Scotsman, 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE, “he New 
Volume of Poems by MATHILDE 
BLIND, will be ready immediately, crown 
8vo, 6s. net. (Edition limited to 250.) 


VILLAGE TALES & JUNGLE 
TRAGEDIES. By B. M. Croker, 


Author of “ Diana Barrington.” Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 

“ Mrs. Croker has already achieved a secure foothold in that temple of Anglo- 

Yndian fiction whereof Mr. Rudyard Kipling is the high-priest. Her tales have 

a freshness and piquaucy that are all their own......3o long as the author of 

‘Diana Barrington’ can produce works of the quality of ‘ Village Tales and 
Jungle Tragedies’ she will assuredly not lack an audieuce ”—Atheneum, 


MOUNT DESPAIR. By D. Cuanistiz 


MorraY, Author of * Joseph's Coat,” Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontis- 
piece, 32. 6d. 

“Mr. Christie Murray is among the writers of novels and short tales who are 
irresistible, His new half-dozen of stort stories are stirring beyond the dreams 
of those who have never read bim...... The style is brisk and straightforward, 
and the matter manly and strong.”—Morning Leader, 


























New Three-and-Sixpenny Novels. 
The PHANTOM DEATH; DOROTHY’S DOUBLE. By 
By W. Cuark RossEtu. | G. A. Henry, 


The MINOX CHORD. By' wADAME SANS-GENE. By 


. MircHELL CHAPPLE. . 
J. Mrrc c KE, LEPELLETIER, 


The WHITE VIRGIN. By! , so;pIER of FORTUNE, 


GEORGE MANVILLE Fenn. 


JACK DOYLE’S By L. T. MEapr. 
DAUGHTER. By R. E. Frax-| ORCHARD DAMEREL. By 
CILLON. | ALAN St. AuBrn. 





ACADEMY NOTES, Z£aited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN, will be ready 
tmmediately, with nunterous [llustrations, 1s. 


» New Two-Shilling Novels, 
The REBEL QUEEN. By| The DAYS of HIS VANITY. 


WALTER BESANT. By Sypnry Grunpy. 
OUTLAW & LAWMAKER. | L apy VERNER’S FLIGHT. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. By Mrs, HUNGERFORD. 
IVAN GREETS MASTER-| the DICTATOR. By Justin 


The RED SULTAN. By! Mecarnr. 

Mactauzx Commx. > | TIME’S REVENGES. By D. 
DAKE DEEDS. By ioe NT, 
WITNESS to the DEED. By |" sss Pax. me | 
ROPES of SAND. By R. E. | SCENES from the SHOW. 


FRANCILLON. By GEORGE R. SIMs, 
A WARD of the GOLDEN | QUITTANCEin FULL. By 


GATE. By Bret Harre. T. W. SPEIGHT, . 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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| which the question is recited in lucid and temperate narrative, 








EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE PARTITION OF AFRIQA. 


By J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, 
Editor of “‘ The Statesman’s Year-Book.” 


With 24 Maps, large post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


** Those readers who concern themselves with the future develo 
will do well to place themeelves under Mr. Keltie’s guidance, and pramahy Afi 


liberally furnished with Maps.”"—Daily News. The work is 


NEW ISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL, REWRITTEN, AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


AFRICA: Vol I., NORTH AFRICA. By 


A, H. Keane, F.R.G.S., Author of *‘ Asia,” in the same series, “ Eastern 
Geography,” &c. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 

‘*¢The preparation of the book must have involved immense and original labour, 
for the volume in the former series by the late Keith Johnston has been entirely 
superseded. Mr, Keane is to be complimented on the manner in which he pad 
cischarged his task.” —Glasgow Herald. 


THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED ARE :— 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I., AUSTRALIA and 
NEW ZEALAND. By A. R. Watvace, LL.D., F.R.S. Lis, 
“ A remarkably useful work, which exemplifies in a striking degres the much 
higher ideal and wider range of information aimed at by morern geographers, as 
compared with their predecessors of thirty or forty years ago.”—Times, 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. II., MALAYSIA and 


the PACIF10 ARCHIPELAGOLS, By F, A. H. Guiruemarp, M.D, 15s, 
“Dr. Guillemard’s volume is certainly the most interesting and accurate 
account extant on the tropical portion of the Eastern Archipelago,”—Nature, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF AFRICA, 


embodying the Results of the mest Recent Explorations, and giving the 
Latest Alterations of Political Boundaries. Four sheets, 65in. by 58 in, ; 943 
miles to an inch (1: 5,977,382). Prices:—Coloured sheets, 353. ; Monnted on 
rollers and varnished, 45s.; Mounted to fold in case, 60s.; Mounted on 
spring roller, £5. 





STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 





Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, with Maps, &c, 
Bedfordshire. English Lakes. | Surrey. 
Berkshire. | Gloucestershire. | Sussex, 
Cambridgeshire. | Hampshire. Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands. | Hertfordshire. | Wiltshire. 
Cornwall. Kent. Worcestershire. 
Derbyshire. London (Round). | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. | Norfolk. | Yorkshire, East 
Devon, South Somersetshire. and North. 
Dorsetshire. Suffolk. Yorkshire, West. 





“For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket guide is almost 
indispensable, Mr, Stanford bas estimated the situation currectly, and, as far as 
we can judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be more con- 
venient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series; the type, 
though closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as 
portable as a fairly filled cigar case.”—Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES 


Feap, 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c, 

The English Lakes, Ninth Edition, with 8 Maps, 6s. 
The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
North Wales. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 
North Wales. Smaller Guide. Third Edition, with 

3 Maps, 3:, 6d. 
The Isle of Man. Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 
Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall, &c, With Map, 5s. 


“¢ The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. Jerkin- 
son has visited every place described, and travelled by every route suggeste *, aud 
has throughout viewed things as a practical guide should view them. His 
directions to the pedestrian are so minute and clear, that it is hardly possibiv to 
go wrong, and his advice as to what to see and what to avoid is always worth 
attention.”—Academy. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By the Rev. W. J. 


Lortir, B.A, Witla 29 Plans, limp cloth, 5s. 


NORWAY. Willson’s Handy Guide. 


with Corrections, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s. 


Third Edition, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur St., S.W. 


Gecgrapher to her Majesty the Queen, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR MAY, 1895. 





@ LOVE. 
z Fae Outp Dress Coat, 
3. A HEROINE OF FRANCE. 
4, ON ECHOING SHORES. : 
5, LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO Fanny KEMBLE, 1871-1833. 
6. Cross PURPOSES. 
7, THE PROOF OF THE PuppINna. 
8, A MANCHESTER MAN. Part II. 
9, Heinrich Horrmann’s History, Chap, 2, 
10, SPRING IN NEW York. 
ll, Our VILLAGE. 
12, Tae Hour OF HER LIFE. 

ASSIE. 

it es ” AND OTHER Busu TrPss, 
15, An INVOCATION. 
16, A Man or Promise. Chaps. 1-8. 








—_———_ 


NOW READY. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 


THE HISTORY OF THE SECOND QUEEN’S 
(ROYAL WEST SURREY) REGIMENT. 


By Lieut.-Colonel JOHN DAVIS, F.S.A. 


Royal 8vo, with Maps, Plans, and numerous Illustrations, 


Vol. II.—1684-1714. 


In royal 8vo, 24s, 


Vol. ITI —1714-1799. 


In royal 8vo, 243. 








N.B.—Vol. I. may still be obtained, in royal 8vo, 24s, 
The Work is expected to be completed in Four Volumes, royal 8vo, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES, 





NOW READY. 


CHERRYFIELD HALL. 


AN EPISODE IN THE CAREER OF AN ADVENTURESS. 


By F. H. BALFOUR (Ross George Dering), 
Author of “Dr, Mirabel’s Theory,” &c. In one vol. crown vo, Ga 


NOW READY. 


TODDLE ISLAND. 
BEING THE DIARY OF LORD BOTTSFORD. 
In one vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


“Wr'tten evidently by one who has keen powers of observation, a wide know- 
ledge of the world, and a ready faculty of analysiny, or rather dissecting, 
“shams and shoddies,” it declares war against superstition wherever found; 
and, though it hits hard at some of our “social sanctities,” there is no denying 
= eg book is exceedingly clever, and a brilliant satire from first to last.”— 

iberal, 





NOW READY. 


The MERMAID. A Love-Tale. 


L. Doveat1, Author of “ Beggars All,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“That clever Canadian writer, Miss L. Dougall, is steadily improving. Her 
latest novel is both more spontaneous and more artistic than the book that 
preceded it......The story of Caius and his mermaid is a pretty idyl that will 
linger long in the memory of its readers,’”’"—Manchester Guardian, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MAY, 
Tue Fotvre or Iris Porttics. 
“Kine Artuur” oN THE Stace. By R. Warwick Bond. 
Tue Nortu-West FRONTIER OF InpIA. By Henry Beauchamp. 
Factory LEGISLATION FOR WomEN. By Miss Evelyn March-Phillipps. 
Prince BISMARCK AND PrusstaN Monarcuy. By William Harbutt Dawson, 
A PLaaurE on Born your Parties! By Kosmo Wilkinson. 
Soputg Kovatevsky. By Ellis Warren Carter. 
Mr, PEEL AND HIS PrepEcEssoRS. By H. D, Traill. 
Tur Common Crow. By W. H. Hudson, F.R.S, 
Tue Bacw Festivau: a OriticaL Note. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
Tue PouiticaL Orists in SWEDEN AND Norway. By M.S. Constable. 
Danish Burrer-Maxine. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
Tue Heart or Lire, Chaps. 25-30. By W. H. Mallock. 











CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1ror, but 
to the PuBLisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO0.’S 


LIST. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


LECTURES DELIVERED AT OXFORD, EASTER TERMS, 1893-4. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
Late Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
8vo, 10s, 6d, 
Lectures. Contents. 
1. The SEA CRADLE of the REFORMATION, 
2. JOHN HAWKINS and the AFRICAN SL;VE TRADE, 
3. SIR JOHN HAWKINS and PHILIP the SECOND, 
4. DRAKE’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 
5. PARTIES in the STATE. 
6. The GREAT EXPEDITION to the WEST INDIES, 
7. ATTACK on CaDIZ. 
8. SAILING of the ARMADA, 
9. DEFEAT of the ARMADA, 





The LIFE and WRITINGS of TURGOT, 


the Comptrolier-General of France, 1774-1776. Edited for English Reaiers 
by W. Walker STEPHENS. With Frontispiece, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Mr, Freperic Harrison, in “The Meaning of History,” says :—‘* These two 
years, from 1774 to 1776, are at once the brightest and the saddest in the modern 
history of France.” 


LECTURES onthe PRINCIPLES of POLITI- 


CAL OBLIGATION. By Tsomas Hitt Green, late Fellow of Balliol 
College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford. With Preface by BERNARD BoSANQUET. 8vo, 5s. 

*,* This Work is a reprint of pp. 307-553 of Vol. II. of Professor Green’s 
Philosophical Works, with the addition of a brief supplement furnished by 
Mr. Bernard Bosanqnet, consisting of English renderings for some quotations 
which appear in the ‘fext. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


F. Max Mitter, K M. New Edition, in 4 vols. 
Vol. I.—RECENT ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. Cr. 8vo, 63. 64, net. [Ready. 
Vol. IL.—BIOGR\PHICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, net. [ Ready. 
Vol, III.—ESSAYS on LANGUAGE and LITERALURE. Orown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


net. Ready. 
Vol. IV.—ESSAYS on the SCIENCES of LANGUAGE, of THOUGHT. poor | of 
MYTHOLOGY. [In preparation. 


The EVOLUTION of WHIST: a Study ot 


the Progressive Changes which the Game has passed through from its Origin 
to the Present Time. By WiL.1am POLE, F.K.S., Mus. Doc, Oxon., Author 0’ 
“The Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. 





Public School Text-Books of Religious Instruction. 


Edited by the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, D.D. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. Epwarp L. Courts. D.D., Author of ** Turning Points of Englis» 
Church History,” &. Crown 8vo, 2°. 6d. [Just published. 
** This excellent little treatise, read side by side with an English History, wil? 
prove a valuable corrective to any one-sided tendencies, Its studied mod¢eration 
and fairness of judgment should commend it for quite general use in schools....... 
We wish all success to an educational series with such a useful object in view as 
that of Dr. Cutts and his collaborators.’”’—Church Times, 


The PENTATEUCH. By the late Lord 


A. C. Hervey, D.D., Bishop of Bath and Wells. Completed by the Rev. C. 
Hour, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, [Just published, 


The GOSPEL of ST. MARK. By the Hon. 


and Rey. E. LytreLton, Head-Master of Haileybury College. Crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 
Other Volumes to follow, 


Papers & Addresses by Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L. 

NAVAL and MARITIME, 1871 to 1893. Arranged and Edited 
by Captain S. EarpLey-Wiimor, R.N. 2 vole. crown 8vo, 10s, 

WORK and WAGES. Edited by J. Porrsr, and with Introduc- 
tion by Grorer Howe tt, M.P. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MERCANTILE MARINE and NAVIGATION, from 1871 to 1894, 
Arranged and Edited by Captain EanpLey-Wrimot, R.N. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION and COLONISATION, from 1880 to- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by ArtHur H. Lorine and R, J. Beapoy. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” ‘‘ One Good Guest,” &, Newand Cheaper Rdition, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The Matchmaker’ is delightful......We cannot spare pity for any one who, if 
wenther-bound in country or town, bas a comfortable chair by a good fire, an® 
*The Matchmaker’ for a companion,”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


An ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Dorothea 


GerarD, Author of ‘‘ Lady Baby,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No. 372. 


1, The PROGRESS of CANADA, 6. The SUFHERLAND BOOK 
EMOIRS 


s 3 of} 7. M of GENERAL 
2, The CLASSICAL STUDIES 0 BOT ES J 


8, LIVE snd LETTERS of une. © 9%. SORES Oat BYZANTINE 


ORAVEN, 5 
9. MR. STOPFORD BROOKE op 
4, SOMERSETS HIRE. TENNYSON. 
10. WEATHER PREVISION, 


5. “ALTER FRITZ.” 
Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—May. 


An ARRANGED MARRIAGE By|WHY the ENGLISH RANCHMAN is 


Dorothea Gerard, Author of “ Lady a FAILURE. By an Englishman. 
Baby,” &c. Chaps, 22-26. (Con-| The MASTER of BALLIOL. By Miss 
cluded.) I, A. Taylor. 

NATURE and ETERNITY./A FINLAND PARADISE, By Fred. 
By Richard Jefferies. Whishaw. 

A TALE of the SEA. By George J.|AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By 
Romanes, Andrew Lang. 





London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


READY IMMEDIATELY.—MR, HENRY M. STANLEY’S NEW WORK, 


MY EARLY TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN AMERICA AND ASIA, 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., Author of “In Darkest Africa,” &c. 
P; d TWO PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS of Mr. STANLEY, one from a Photograph taken in Constantinople in 1 
Th CWO SG oteat ae a recent Photograph. whe in 1500 (stat 26), and the 


Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Vol. I. (Period 1867).—Experiences during Two Indian Campaigns. : 
Vol. II. (Period 1869-70).—The Isthmus of Suez and the Old Canal—Up the Nile—The Exploration of Palestine—The 


Caucasus—The Caspian Sea, the Tartar Steppe, and Persia. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL: being the Ninth Volume of the “ Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. By Srvarr J. Rerp. 


With Photogravure Portrait specially reproduced for the Work from a Crayon by G. F. Watts, R.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. (Shortly, 
MY LIFE TIME. By Joun Houurnesueap. With Photogravure Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo. (May 
The s‘ngular success which has of late attended the pub'ication of the autobiographies and reminiscences of other eminent actors, painters, and literary men 
‘fully justifies the expectation that a work describing tbe varied experiences of John Hollingshead will not prove less popular than even the most successful of 
thore recently issued. Mr. Ho!lingshead had won a high place as a brilliant writer in popular literature—more particularly in connection with Charles Dickens 
and “ Household Words’’—long before his name became £0 widely known as the originator, proprietor, and manager of the Gaiety ‘theatre. 
The TARIKH-I-RASHIDI: a History of the Moghuls of Central Asia. By Mirza Munammap Harpar, Dughlit, 
An Engli-h version, edited, with Commentary, Notes, and Map, by NEY ELIAS, H.M.’s Consul-General for Korasan and Sistan, Gold Medallist, Royal 
Geographical Society, Corresponding Member of the Geographical Society, Berlin. The Translation by E, DENISON ROSS, Diplomé de I’Ecole de Lan e8 


Orientales Vivantes, Paris, Ouseley Scholar. Demy 8vo, 30s, net. [Neat week. 


ORIGINAL NOVELS IN THE 6s. FORM. 


New Volumes.—In Uniform crown §8vo, bound in cloth, 68. each. 


She DHonour of Sadefhi. By 8S. LEVETT YEATS. Second Edition, 


“‘'This book reveals to the reading publ’c an addition to the flourishing school of new romancists, and one whom even Mr. Stanley Weyman and Mr, Conan 
Doyle will find a formidable rival...... As for the Borgias, we can truly say that we have not read in any historical fiction for a long time anything more powerful or 


-ghastlier than the death of Alexander...... A story of great rower and greater promise.”—Spectator, 
“The Honour of Save)li’ is a story of adventure pure and simple, the hero being an Italian soldier of fortune of the early sixteerth century; and although 


the author modestly disclaims all comparisons with the mcst popular contemporary exponent of this school of fiction, he bas jittle to learn from Mr, Weyman or 
any one else in the art of vivid, ctraightforward 1 arrative...... The book is a first-rate piece of work, and holds the reader enchained from the sensational outset to 


‘the very last page.”—Athenzum. 


jn (Be Day of OBattfe : a Romance. By JOHN A. STEUART. 


“ Here is an author capable of writing a really brilliant work of fiction, in which science and fact are respected, and art is made subservient to both. He is fluent 
to a degree, his style is excellent. He is at once humorous, picturesque, and refreshingly spirited. His analysis of character is executed with rare skill and finesse 
His dialogue has point and distinction, Thomas Clephane’s personality is so admirably presented that one feels one has encountered a master.”—Academy. 


Rooted in DisGSonour. sy warrury caRmicHass. 


“‘ The best story with hypnotism for its motif that we have had since mesmerism altered its name......The author draws character with distinctness, invents 
‘imcidents and combinations with ingenuity, and develops his very original plot with skill......The climax of the story in the ‘electrocution’ experiment room is 


admirable.”—World. 


Zohn Wareh, SoutGermer. vy ¢. w. cazne. 


“ The best novel that has come from America this year or two......Mr. Oable is one of the successful young men of American fiction.””—Sketch. 


Anne of Rrapte. By GEORGE EYRE TODD. es 


*,* A series of interesting bright stories in uniform, quaint, and pretty binding, light blue tops, trimmed edges, extra cloth, 
about 200 pages each, printed on laid paper at the famous Chiswick Press. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ST. DUNSTAN LIBRARY OF ORIGINAL NOVELS. 


Under this general title the publishers intend to include from time to time such works of Fiction, whether ENGLISH, or AMERICAN, or TRANSLATIONS, 
as shall in their judgment combine fresb, bright, wholesome reading, with the desirable brevity and freedom from needless profuseness which the low price and 
object of the series necessitate. The FIRST VOLUME of this International series is by Miss LILIAN BELL, a young American lady. She has already made for 
herself a very pleasant reputation in America by her first work, which was published last year, and copyrighted by Messrs. Harper and Brothers, under the title 


of “THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID.” 
The title of this first Volume of the International Series is— 


A LITTLE SISTER to the WILDERNESS: a Story of Tennessee. By Litian Bett. [Ready. 


The Second Volume of THE ST, DUNSTAN’S LIBRARY is also by a young American, MR. LOUIS PENDLETON, Author of ‘ The Sons of Ham,” &. He 
has already published several books in America, which have met with warm recognition. The title of this second volume is— 
CORONA of the NANTAHALAS: a Romance of the North Carolina Mountains. LJust vende, 
The Third Volume of THE ST. DUNSTAN’S LIBRARY is by an English writer, who, under the pseudonym of “SYDNEY CHRISTIAN,” has attained a high 
reputation as the Author of “Sarah,” “Lydia,” &0. The title of this third volume wi be— 
TWO MISTAKES. Combining “ Worldlings” and “ Unmarried.” By “Sypney Curistian.” [In the press. 
The Fourth Volume of THE ST. DUNSTAN’S LIBRARY will be— ‘ 
‘The LOVE AFFAIRS of an OLD MAID. By Litian Bett, Author of “A Little Sister to the Wilderness.” 


Other Volumes will be announced in due course. [In the press, 


The Pall Mall Magazine Bibrary. .esersnes 


VOL. II. JUST READY. 




















VOL I. NOW RE ° 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. THE RISE OF WELLINGTON. 
By Field-Marshal VISCOUNT WOLSELKRY, &c. By General LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 
“The five days’ campaign whih erded with Waterloo has yet, says Lord 
Waleeley, to ana a crmpetont historian, | Still, hundreds of volnmes have been VOL, II. IN THE AUTUMN. 
written about it. No clearer account, however, exists than that in the sixt 
pages «r so Lord Wol:eley devotes to ‘Ihe Hundred Days’ and ‘the paneled CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 
mercy.’ It isa marvel of brightness and condensation, and if he had written By Lieut-Gen. Sir EVELYN WOOD, G.C.B., V.C., &c. 
nothing else this alone would entitle him to a piace among our foremost *,.* The Editors of the Magazine, Lorp FREDERICK Hamixton, M.P,, and 
Siz Dovetas STRAIGHT, contribute an Introduction to the Series. 


historians.”—Daily Chronicle, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., Ltd., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Publishers to the India Office. 











Lonpon: Printed by Wyman & Sons (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joun James Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “‘ Sprcrator”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 27th, 189. 
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